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Introduction" 


Two important themes in archeological, artistic, and literary sources extant 
from ancient Near Eastern societies are religious devotion and royal ide- 
ology. А common characteristic of both themes was the presence of 
symbolic imagery. The authority of deities and monarchs was sustained by 
those societal constructs within the devotional and ideological systems, 
practices that also reinforced social hierarchies. Authority, and its grantors 
and wielders, often is anthropomorphized (Geertz 1977: 153). So, sculp- 
tural images of divinities and rulers in the ancient Near Eastern societies 
were often regarded as living, anthropomorphic representations (Bottéro 
2001: 64—66). The images became recipients of complex, highly ritual- 
ized, behavior through which power could be acknowledged (Winter 
1992: 13—15). Texts and acts, forms and functions, linked the realms of 
divinities and humans, to one another within a religiously-constructed 
worldview. Gesture served as one medium for the nexus between sacred 
and secular, as becomes apparent from the depictions of that form of sym- 
bolism in the surviving material and literary corpuses. Gesture or iconicity 
in expression is a behavioral trait largely, although not completely, unique 
to humans and is related directly to the conscious capacity and cognitive 
development of the brain (Donald 2001: 137-139, 144-145, 260-261). 


* Research on this topic began at Harvard University, under the guidance of Professor 
C. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky. So, it is with much gratitude for Professor Lamberg- 
Karlovsky's intellectual acumen and collegial generosity that I present this study in his 
honor. I am thankful to professors R. N. Frye and P. Steinkeller for their valuable guidance 
and suggestions proffered at Harvard many years ago. 
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The gestures portrayed in ancient Near Eastern art and occasionally men- 
tioned to in religious literature and dedicatory formulae were not, how- 
ever, merely the products of priests and kings. Gestures appear to have 
been familiar societal acts whose symbolic significance would have been 
accessible to all social classes — as was and still is the case for other cul- 
tures and time periods (compare Bremmer and Roodenburg 1991; Brilliant 
1963). Yet, gesture is not merely a performative process of communicat- 
ing cultural constructs. It is a mimetic means of storing and preserving 
such information (Donald 2001: 295, 321—323). It also is a ritual structure 
that permits classification of information. Gesture figured forth, in public 
and private, the relationships of each individual within the religious cos- 
mos and the royal kingdom. Hence, many forms of gesture developed and 
changed over time in the Near East. Certain Near Eastern gestures have 
been the subject of earlier studies — such as proskynesis (Widengren 
1959; Bickerman 1963; Sundermann 1964; Sachsen-Meiningen 1969; 
Frye 1972), ceremonial acts in Assyria (Furlani 1927), and biblical hand 
placement (Wright 1986, with extensive bibliography). 

This essay focuses on four forms of reverential or devotional and sub- 
missive or deferential gestures: clasped hands; raised hand(s); bent fore- 
finger; and kneeling and prostration. It continues and supplements, for 
earlier time periods and somewhat different locales, previous studies by 
me on the use of gesture in Iran and Central Asia from the Achaemenian 
period onward (Choksy 1990a-b). Each of those four gestures appear to 
have been relatively commonplace within ancient Near Eastern societies, 
as will be seen, from the Mesopotamian floodplain to the Iranian plateau. 
So, the cultural framework in which the gestures are analyzed is that of 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Elam from Early Dynastic times until the end 
of the Neo-Babylonian, Neo-Assyrian, and Neo-Elamite periods. The 
evolution, usage and significance of those gestures during a span of over 
two thousand five hundred years can be examined using extant evidence 
from sculptures, bas reliefs, wall paintings, and etchings on cylinder 
seals. The evidence garnered from such works of material culture may be 
correlated to textual descriptions of gestures in instances where such data 
is available. 

Gesture in ancient Near Eastern societies does not only provide the 
opportunity for descriptive analysis within a chronological framework. It 
also enables archaeologists, art historians, and historians to comprehend the 
continuity of social relationships and distinguish important characteristics 
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of those archaic societies. Similarly, the prototypes of medieval Near East- 
ern gestures are often found in antiquity. It is important to note that a sym- 
bol, especially in the form of a gesture, often possessed different meanings 
depending on the context in which it was used (Firth 1973: 190, 260). The 
value ascribed to particular gestures would vary within different contexts, 
in different places, and at different times — acknowledging divine status 
or high mortal rank as the situation required. Furthermore, gestures could 
depreciate or appreciate in valence — so, for example, ones assimilated 
from Mesopotamia and Assyria by the Iranians and reserved initially for 
divinities eventually became commonplace as time passed (see further 
Frye 1972). Therefore it should not be presupposed, for instance, that ges- 
tures employed both before images of deities and in the presence of mon- 
archs necessarily indicate Near Eastern rulers always were accorded divine 
rank by their subjects. Yet, sovereignty was basically regarded as sacral in 
origin (Geertz 1977: especially 151, 152). Therefore its wielders were 
considered special in the Near East (Widengren 1959; Choksy 1988). So 
overlap between categories did occur, as will become apparent, and such 
congruity may have contributed to the eventual decline in value associated 
with specific gestures. 


Clasped Hands 


The gesture of clasped hands is one of the earliest reverential forms 
attested in the ancient Near East. Numerous examples of the basic act, 
placing the palm of one hand in the palm of the other hand, are extant on 
reliefs and figurines. The hands were clasped with either both palms held 
vertically or with one palm placed vertically and the other palm placed 
horizontally. A prototype for the gesture may have been practiced as early 
as ca. 3300 B.c. by denizens of Susa or Shush (Amiet 1980: Pls. 237—239). 
The gesture was clearly utilized during the Early Dynastic II period (ca. 
2700—2600 B.C.) as evidenced by temple statuary of standing worshipers 
(Parrot 1961a: Pls. 129-130; Amiet 1980: Pls. 35-36). Figurines from 
Mari (Tell Hariri), Tell al-Ubaid, Girsu (Tello) and the Diyala region, 
dating to between са. 2500 B.c. and са. 2400 в.с., indicate the gesture 
continued in use during the Early Dynastic III period (ca. 2600—2350 в.с.) 
(Amiet 1980: Pls. 39, 42; Hall 1928: PI. 5; Parrot 1961a: РІ. 140). Per- 
haps clasping of the right wrist with the left hand, as seen on the votive 
statute of Lamgi-Mari, head of the city of Mari (ca. 2500—2400 B.c.) in the 
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temple of the goddess Ishtar, was a variation of the set theme (Parrot 
1961a: РІ. 145). Or, perhaps, it was a separate yet parallel gesture. The 
hand-over-wrist action, first documentable in Neo-Sumerian or Ur III 
times (ca. 2111—2003 в.с.), may also have belonged to the same category. 
Overall, both location and imagery of the statuary suggests that clasping of 
hands was performed, during Early Dynastic times, as a sign of devotion 
for deities. 

However, a pierced limestone plaque which depicts Ur-Nanshe, the ensi 
*governor, local ruler, or lord' of Lagash (Al-Hiba), dating from ca. 2500 
B.C. and discovered at Girsu, depicts that leader's children and courtiers 
standing in his presence with clasped hands (Parrot 1961a: Pl. 159; Amiet 
1980: Pl. 44). Although the scenes on the plaque are not directly devo- 
tional — depicting construction of a temple and a feast following its 
completion — the pose adopted by Ur-Nanshe's children and courtiers 
suggests that use of this gesture was not always restricted to veneration 
of spiritual entities. Consequently, the question arises as to whether Ur- 
Nanshe had sought reverence similar to that for deities, or if the gesture 
was used merely as a form of deference to him. Given that, prior to Ur- 
Nanshe's reign, clasping of the hands appears to have been used only as a 
symbol of devotion by votaries suggests he may have been regarded by 
persons in the royal court as having semi-divine status or may have sought 
to claim such status for himself — perhaps because he established the 
dynastic principle at Lagash (Hallo and Simpson 1998: 50). Enshrinement 
and deification of important rulers was not particularly rare (Winter 1992: 
29, 33). So, Ur-Nanshe's image as the recipient of a votive gesture would 
not have been regarded as inappropriate. Yet, even he was depicted, in 
another image from Girsu, with clasped hands gazing out of the scene pos- 
sibly toward a deity or symbolic signs of a deity (Amiet 1980: РІ. 326). 

About three hundred and fifty years later, Gudea (ca. 2165-2145 B.C.) 
the ensi of Lagash had numerous seated and standing statues of himself 
carved with his hands clasped (Parrot 1961a: Pls. 251, 253—256, 263, 265; 
Amiet 1980: Pls. 377—378, 380-381). The manner in which Gudea's 
hands are clasped represents an artistic convention: in reality, the thumb 
of his left hand could not have been placed fully in the position shown on 
those statues (as noted by Parrot 1961a: xlvi-xlvii, and Pls. 251—256). 
Attached inscriptions record that the images were placed within temples to 
represent Gudea before the divinities, and to recount the major endeavors 
undertaken by him in the construction of temples (Pritchard 19695: 
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268—269; Harper 1984: 4—5; on the ritual roles of Gudea's imagery see 
Winter 1992). The inscriptions reinforce the visual and contextual or loca- 
tional evidence that clasped hands served as a gesture of reverence usually 
reserved for gods and goddesses. Ur-Ningirsu (ca. 2130 B.c.), the son of 
Gudea, followed his father's example by dedicating this particular gesture 
to the deities — as attested on statuettes of him such as one found at Girsu 
(Amiet 1980: РІ. 51). Likewise, Ishtup-Ilum, an глаккапак 'governor' at 
Mari, had a figurine of himself, standing with hands clasped, carved and 
placed within a private hall — possibly housing a focus of worship — in 
his palace at the beginning of the second millennium В.С. (Amiet 1980: 
488, PI. 60). 

Given its early attestation in the region that became Elam, it is not 
surprising this gesture continued in popularity there. Cylinder seals from 
the Old Elamite period (са. 2200-1500 B.C.) bear scenes of devotees 
allegedly performing this action in the presence of their deities (Porada 
1965: Fig. 21). An ivory statuette from Susa, dating to the beginning of 
the second millennium В.С., shows a women in this pose (Amiet 1980: PI. 
416). Additionally, a Kassite basalt stele found at Susa — which parallels 
the stele of Hammurabi in many respects — bears an added portrait of the 
Elamite ruler, Shutruk-Nahhunte I (са. 1185-1155 B.C.) standing with 
clasped hands before a deity, perhaps the solar divinity Nahhunte (Fig. 1). 
This image indicates that the gesture of the clasped hands was employed 
during the Middle Elamite period (ca. 1300—1100 в.с.). Similarly, at 
Kul-e Farah, near Malamir or Izeh, reliefs show individuals clasping their 
hands in ritual sacrifice and worship (Vanden Berghe 1959: РІ. 91 top; 
Amiet 1966: РІ. 422 foreground, 1980: РІ, 995; Hinz 1973: Pls. 14, 18; 
Potts 1999: P]. 7.9). An inscription on one relief, that bears a sacrificial 
scene, records the tenure of an Elamite vassal-prince named Hanni, the son 
of Tahhi (Kónig 1965: 75—76; Hinz 1962: 105-116). Although those 
particular reliefs and inscription have been dated to the Neo-Elamite 
period (ca. 1000—500 в.с.), it is possible that the actual date falls within 
the late second millennium B.c. (Carter and Stolper 1984: 45, 93 note 366, 
171; Potts 1999: 254). A later, distinctively Neo-Elamite rock relief scene 
at Naqsh-e Rustam, partially obliterated by a carving from the time of the 
Sasanian monarch Wahram II (A.D. 276-293), shows a prince approaching 
his deities with clasped hands (Porada 1965: Fig. 42; Amiet, 1980: 555, 
and РІ. 998). The clasped hands gesture was also reproduced on an eighth 
century B.C. ivory figure of a standing votary, from the site of Ziwiyeh in 
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Kurdistan, and on seventh century B.C. terracotta figurines (Porada 1965: 
РІ. 35; Amiet 1966: РІ. 365). 

The gesture continued to be used as a symbol of reverence for divinities 
during the Assyrian period (Amiet 1980: РІ. 592). By the time Sargon II 
(ca. 721—705 B.C.) ascended the Assyrian throne, a variant of the clasped 
hand gesture was used by subjects and nobles who had been granted an 
audience with their king. In this version of the gesture, both palms were 
clasped along horizontal axes, one on top of the other (Amiet 1980: РІ. 
612). This practice does not, however, directly indicate that Sargon 


Fig. 1. Image of the Middle Elamite ruler Shutruk-Nahhunte I standing with clasped 
hands before a deity (Musée du Louvre, Paris, SB9). 


attempted to deify himself — for the gesture used in his presence is a 
modified one which may have had lesser symbolic valence than that used 
in the presence of cult images. It could, thus, have served as a gesture of 
deference rather than one of reverence. Furthermore, by Sargon's reign 
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another gesture — that of the bent forefinger — became prevalent as a 
symbolic act of worship. Thus, for example, a mural decoration in a room 
of residence K at Dur-Sharrukin (Khorsabad) depicts a deity receiving the 
bent forefinger gesture of reverence from a monarch while a court official 
clasps his hands along horizontal axes (Parrot 1961b: РІ. 108). 

Although textual references to the practice do not appear to have sur- 
vived, the available archaeological evidence in the form of art objects 
demonstrates that the gesture of the clasped hands was a widely used sym- 
bolic act of reverence for deities from the Early Dynastic periods through 
Neo-Elamite and Neo-Assyrian times. More than any other gesture, 
clasped hands symbolized the veneration of the devotee who performed it, 
and depicted his or her aspiration for the beneficence of the divinity to 
whom it was dedicated. It is also evident that, by the middle Assyrian 
period, a depreciated variant of the gesture had evolved, one reserved for 
use in the presence of rulers as a sign of a subject's submission to royal 
authority. 


Raised Hand(s) 


Three variants of the raised hand or raised hands gesture were practiced by 
people in the ancient Near East. Those were: (i) a raised hand with palm 
facing sideward; (ii) raised hands with both palms facing either sideward 
(toward each other) or turned inward (toward the protagonist); and (iii) a 
raised hand with palm facing inward. Each form of the gesture, as will be 
seen, was employed in specific social and religious contexts. 

(1) Raising of a hand with palm facing sideward appears to have origi- 
nated as the artistic representation of a divine sign of respect and greeting 
during the Early Dynastic periods and Akkadian dynasty (ca. 2340—2200 
B.C.) Initially, it was depicted on scenes in which gods and goddess 
exchanged greetings. For example, Enki (Ea) the god of water and wisdom 
trades this gesture with the sun god on an Akkadian cylinder seal (Parrot 
1961a: Pl. 240). Other cylinder seals from the same eras also showed 
images of deities exchanging this form of greeting (Parrot 1961a: Pl. 236; 
Frankfort 1955: Pl. 322). Yet, the available evidence demonstrates this 
gesture was not restricted to scenes depicting use by deities; mortals too 
were permitted to employ it. Hence, on one cylinder seal relief, a devotee 
raises her left hand to greet the goddess Ishtar while offering libations with 
the right hand (Pritchard 1969a: РІ. 525). Furthermore, an Akkadian ritual 
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text which details a temple program for the New Year's festival at Baby- 
lon refers to this gesture stating: “һе (the urigallu priest) shall recite the 
following prayer, while lifting his hand, to the god Bel' (Pritchard 1969b: 
332; although the tablets on which the temple program is inscribed date 
from the Seleucid era, the contents appear to be based on Akkadian rites). 
King Hammurabi (1792-1750 в.с.) of Babylon also was presented in this 
manner (Parrot 1961a: РІ. 374). Thus, it appears that the textual evidence 
confirms the extant visual data suggesting this gesture was employed 
during religious rituals. Additional evidence that this gesture was practiced 
by votaries is found on a seal which portrays a worshipper bringing an 
animal as a sacrificial offering for the god Shamash. The votary raises his 
right hand and carries the small animal in the left hand (Frankfort 1955: 
Р]. 770). Moreover, in a presentation scene on a cylinder seal from the 
Diyala region, a devotee introduced to the goddess Ishtar employed that 
gesture (Frankfort 1955: РІ. 431). 

Utilization of the raised hand gesture in a sacrificial context is also 
attested for the Middle Elamite period from which era two similar gold 


Fig. 2. Statuette of a Middle Elamite devotee with 
raised hand and sacrificial offering (Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, SB2758). 
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and silver figurines — bearing sacrificial offerings, and with their right 
hands raised — were discovered at the temple of Inshushinak in the 
acropolis at Susa (Fig. 2; multiple views of each figurine are provided by 
Vanden Berghe 1959: Pl. 102a). A cylinder seal from the same time 
period also depicts the gesture, as do two bronze figurines (Porada 1965: 
Fig. 23; Amiet 1966: Pls. 316, 321). It is unclear whether this gesture, like 
others employed in a sacrificial context, served to attribute the offering to 
the person (or image of the person) who performed the gesture. Perhaps it 
did, paralleling the hand placement gesture mentioned in the Hebrew Bible 
and in Hittite ritual texts (Wright 1986: 443). Expressive gesture in this 
fashion with exposed hands was in many ways a visual counterpoint to the 
Old Elamite custom of folding the arms and, often, tucking the hands 
under the armpits (Porada 1965: Figs. 21, 42). Contexts suggest even the 
Old Elamite gesture, like the one of raising a hand, was aimed at the cult 
images through which the gods and goddesses themselves were the ulti- 
mate recipients of veneration. 

The raised hand with palm facing sideward gesture does not appear to 
have been used to greet, honour, or bless humans until the first millennium 
B.C. By the early first millennium B.C., however, the raised hand had begun 
to depreciate in value and, so, came to be employed as a symbol for 
greetings and blessings bestowed by divinities upon humans. For example, 
Assur was portrayed on a glazed tile conferring this gesture upon a wor- 
shipper who paid reverence with the bent forefinger gesture (Parrot 
1961b: РІ. 79). Ishtar herself, in the presence of Адад, was represented as 
greeting a governor of Mari and Suhi named Shamash-resh-usur with 
raised hand on a relief produced during the eighth century B.c. (Pritchard 
1969а: РІ. 533). In that image, as in the depiction of Assur mentioned 
previously, the governor was shown raising his bent forefinger in worship 
to the goddess. Likewise, a deity was depicted as responding to Sargon 
П’ homage by bestowing the raised hand gesture upon the king in a mural 
at Dur-Sharrukin (Parrot 1961: РІ. 108). Because it was in the process of 
valence flux, the gesture also continued in use, during that late period, as 
a symbol of veneration and sacrifice to deities. Thus, king Nabu-apal-iddin 
(ca. 885—852 B.C.) came to be depicted raising his right hand toward the 
god Shamash in a presentation scene on the Sippar tablet (Pritchard 
1969а: РІ. 529). 

This form of the raised hand depreciated further, probably during and 
after the eighth century B.C., coming to be employed by subjects and 
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prisoners of war as a form of deference and submission to rulers. А court 
official was shown utilizing this gesture in the presence of the Babylonian 
king Marduk-apal-iddin II (Merodach-baladan) (ca. 722-711 B.C.) on an 
inscribed border stone (Pritchard 1969a: PI. 454). A gypsum wall relief in 
the palace of Sargon II at Dur-Sharrukin portrayed a courtier offering 
deference to the king in this manner (Amiet 1980: PI. 612). On that relief, 
however, Sargon appears to reciprocate by raising his own hand. Conse- 
quently, the evidence from the relief at Dur-Sharrukin indicates that the 
raised hand with palm sideward gesture was accorded by subjects to their 
monarchs as a form of honor, and by monarchs to their subjects as a form 
of greeting during the Assyrian period. Yet, it also continued to be 
employed by devotees as a symbol of veneration to deities — particularly 
during the Neo-Babylonian era, as on the Nerab funeral stele of Sen- 
zer-ibni dating from the first half of the sixth century B.C. (Pritchard 
1969а: РІ. 280). Indeed, the gesture may be a simple variation of raising 
both hands with palms turned sideward discussed below. 

(ii) Raised hands with both palms facing either sideward or inward was 
a gesture frequently depicted on Near Eastern cylinder seals. Orientation 
of the hands varied in a consistent manner. Both palms were held sideward 
in the presence of a deity, just as in the case of the single sideward palm 
discussed above (indeed both gestures may be variant forms of one 
another). Both palms were turned inward toward the protagonist's face 
during an audience with a monarch. 

Available evidence suggests that approaching an altar, symbols, or 
image of a deity with both hands raised up and palms held sideward, as an 
overt form of reverence, first gained prominence during the Ur III period. 
However, the gesture appears to have been usually restricted to scenes 
depicting ancillary or secondary participants — usually personal divinities, 
but probably also used by people — in religious events. Hence, on the 
stele of Ur-Nammu, the king was depicted pouring libations for the moon 
god Nanna and his consort Ningal, while a secondary figure stands behind 
the king with raised hands (Amiet 1980: РІ. 404). Similarly, a seal given 
by Kirikiri, ruler of Eshunna (Tell Asmar), to his son Bilalama bears the 
image of two intercessory goddesses turning their palms sideward during 
the presentation of a clean-shaven worshiper to the patron god Tishpak 
(Frankfort 1955: Pl. 709). A nineteenth century B.C. cylinder seal portrays 
worship paid to the storm god by a votary whose hands are clasped and an 
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interceding personal god whose hands are raised with palms held sideward 
(Amiet 1980: РІ. 780). 

Etchings on cylinder seals indicate this gesture remained popular as a 
form of reverence during the Isin-Larsa period (ca. 2025-1763 в.с.). At 
that time, in addition to its use being attributed to personal divinities, the 
gesture also was clearly employed by devotees themselves in presentation 
rites (Frankfort 1955: Pls. 712, 728, 732, 752). Cylinder seals from the 
Old Babylonian period (ca. 1894—1595 B.c.) also bear scenes of presen- 
tation rites in which both palms of participants are turned sideward (Frank- 
fort 1955: РІ. 917; Parrot 1961a: Pls. 316, 385—386). In addition, the 
gesture would be employed in scenes where sacrificial offerings were 
made to divinities (Parrot 1961a: Pl. 382). At Mari, this particular use of 
the gesture was reproduced on wall paintings showing the monarch, Zimri- 
Lim (ca. 1782-1759 в.с.), presenting libations and burnt offerings to а 
deity during an investiture ceremony (Parrot 1961a: Pls. 346, 348a—b). 
The gesture continued to be attributed to divine beings as well. So, a 
cylinder seal, dedicated to the life of Idi-ilum the governor of Mari during 
the early second millennium B.C., bears the image of an intercessor deity 
with raised hands following the governor into the presence of the main 
goddess of the city (Parrot 1961a: 372). Furthermore, the ninth century 
B.C. Sippar tablet of Nabu-apal-iddin bears the relief of a minor deity who 
raises her hands while following that king into the presence of the god 
Shamash (Pritchard 1969а: РІ. 529). In Elam, use of the gesture is attested 
by a twelfth century B.C. bronze figurine of a woman found in a royal 
tomb near the temple of Inshushinak (Amiet 1980: PI. 522). This gesture 
may be present at Kul-e Farah, as well (Amiet 1966: РІ. 423; Potts 1999: 
Pls 7A). 

In contrast to the veneration of divinities by worshipers whose palms 
were shown turned sideward, courtiers, subjects and captives often demon- 
strated their submission to Assyrian monarchs by standing or kneeling 
with the palms of their raised hands turned toward their faces. On reliefs 
at Nineveh (Kuyunjik), Sennacherib (ca. 704—681 B.C.) was shown receiv- 
ing booty taken from the town of Lachish conquered in 690 в.с. Inhabi- 
tants of the town were shown kneeling and prostrating themselves, while 
raising their hands with palms toward their faces, before the victorious 
king (Pritchard 1969а: РІ. 371). Following the example of his predecessor, 
king Esarhaddon (ca. 680—669 в.с.) had a victory relief of him, holding 
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two royal captives by a leash, carved upon a stele at Sam'al (Zinjirli). 
Those two captives are shown raising their hands — palms turned to their 
faces — presumably in submission to Esarhaddon, while the king offered 
worship to the symbols of divinities by making the bent forefinger gesture 
(Pritchard 1969a: 447). Perhaps the most dramatic portrayal of this gesture 
of submission occurs on reliefs that glorify Assurbanipal's (ca. 668—627 
B.C.) conquest of Elam. One frieze vividly reproduced the submission and 
deference offered, through the raising of hands with palms turned inward, 
by defeated Neo-Elamite troops to their conquerors and the vassal leader 
Ummanigash appointed by the Assyrians (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 3. Defeated Neo-Elamites with raised hands also perform 
kneeling and prostration 
(British Museum, London, Kuyunjik Gallery 50). 


Gii) The raised hand with palm turned inward was established in Near 
Eastern ritual practice at least by the twenty-second or twenty-first century 
B.C. Its use is attested on several Neo-Sumerian cylinder seals, such as one 
from Girsu where a lesser divinity was portrayed presenting a votary to a 
greater god (Parrot 1961a: РІ. 283). In all those scenes, the fingers and 
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palms of both the votary and the minor deity are held a few inches in front 
of their mouths (see further Parrot 1961a: Pls. 312, 313). Use of this form 
of the raised hand gesture continued during the Ur III period, incised as 
presentation scenes on cylinder seals (Pritchard 1969a: Pls. 700—701; 
Frankfort 1955: РІ. 918). During the Isin-Larsa period, artistic renderings 
of the use of this particular variant of the raised hand gesture by minor 
deities gradually declined on presentation scenes. However, the fingers 
and palm of each votary's hand continued to be placed near the mouth 
(Frankfort 1955: Pls. 723, 737, 743—744, 775). 

Advent of the Old Babylonian period brought about a slight modification 
in this gesture as depicted on stelae and cylinder seals. In presentation 
scenes, the devotee's right hand was raised, palm inward, close to the lips, 
and the left hand was bent horizontally across his or her waist. A bas relief 
on the stele bearing the law code of Hammurabi shows the Babylonian king 
paying homage to the god of justice, Shamash, in this fashion (Pritchard 
1969а: РІ. 246; Amiet 1980: РІ. 68). One of the best examples of the ges- 
ture is found on a bronze votive statuette, with gold plating, from Larsa 
(Senkereh) dedicated to the divinities for the life of Hammurabi (Amiet 
1980: РІ. 433). The figure, perhaps the king himself, was presented kneel- 
ing on his right knee and raising his right hand to his mouth and lips, prob- 
ably in reverence. Kassite cylinder seals, dating to the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries B.C., also bear portraits of worshipers kneeling, with hands raised 
to their mouths, in front of divinities (Parrot 1961a: Pls. 396a, 410). 

By the thirteenth century B.C., the gesture of the raised hand with palm 
turned inward to the mouth seems to have begun to depreciate in symbolic 
value. Although still used as a form of reverence for the gods, it also came 
to be employed in royal iconography. In the Middle Elamite period, for 
example, this gesture was reproduced in a banquet scene on relief 4 at 
Kul-e Farah (On the dating of this relief see Carter and Stolper 1984: 
172). There, rows of subjects face the king who is seated in front of a table 
(Amiet 1980: РІ. 673). There is no indication that the rows of persons rep- 
resent devotees (as suggested by Amiet 1980: 456). Wall paintings in the 
palace of king Tiglath-Pileser III (ca. 744—727 B.c.) at Til Barsip (Tell 
Ahmar) bear witness to the practice of this gesture by the Assyrians. Two 
scenes on the palace walls reproduce audiences granted by Tiglath-Pileser 
III to tributaries who raise their right hands with palms turned inward. 
These two paintings suggest that the Achaemenian gesture termed prosky- 
nesis by classical authors was assimilated by Persians from Assyrians (see 
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Choksy 1990b: 201—202, with further references). There is no indication, 
however, that the gesture symbolized veneration of monarchs as deities 
under either the Assyrians or the Achaemenians. As in the case of kneel- 
ing and prostration, raising of the right hand — often with fingers drawn 
close to the lips — appears to have functioned merely as a sign of respect 
and submission to royalty. Yet, because this gesture seems to have been 
in the process of depreciation during the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
periods, it also continued to be utilized by devotees in religious rites, as 
attested on cylinder seals — for instance, during adoration of the Goat- 
Fish by a votary depicted on a Neo-Babylonian cylinder seal dating to the 
seventh or sixth century B.C. (Parrot 1961b: РІ. 229). 

By analyzing presentations of all three variant forms of the raised 
hand(s) gesture, it becomes apparent that the motion functioned in a wide 
variety of religious, imperial, and social contexts. The range of its use 
included reverence to deities, submission to kings, and exchange of 
homage and greeting. The gesture seems to have been employed in the 
same settings as the verb karábu “о pray, bless, praise, pronounce ado- 
ration, do homage, greet,’ and probably formed part of the religious rites, 
royal protocol, and social ceremonies in which both gesture and utterance 
were combined (Assyrian Dictionary, s.v. 'karabu'). Indeed, the raised 
hand(s) gesture often was depicted on imagery that bears inscriptional 
reference to karabu (Ungnad 1907: 47; Dossin 1938: 125). Differential 
usage of the symbolic forms in specific contexts by individuals, as attested 
by their images, produced specialized, different, meanings with particular 
roles (compare generally Firth 1973: 190, 260). The range of this gesture's 
variants eventually were assimilated by the Iranian people and utilized 
until the eighth century A.D. if not later (Choksy 1990a: 31—35, 1990b: 
201-204). 


Bent Forefinger 


A precursor to the bent forefinger gesture may have been a pointed thumb 
gesture attested from the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries B.c. The 
statuette of a nude devotee, with his right arm bent, hand clenched in a fist, 
and thumb pointing forward, has been recovered from the Temple of the 
Obelisks at Byblos (Jubeil) (Amiet 1980: PI. 73). Unlike several statuettes 
of clothed individuals, also dating from the second millennium в.с., found 
at Ugarit and other sites on the Lebanese coast, there is no evidence that 
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the statuette at Byblos bore a lance in hand — a condition that could 
explain the hand posture. In Syria and Lebanon, the pointed thumb even- 
tually depreciated from a gesture of veneration for divinities to one of 
deference to kings. As a result, a scribe points his thumb at king Barrekub 
of Sam'al on a relief dating to the eighth century B.c. (Pritchard 1969a: 
РІ. 460). 

The bent forefinger gesture itself seems to have been used initially 
during the thirteenth century B.C. It was etched on a stele from Ugarit (Ras 
Shamra) that bears a scene in which a votary presents an offering to the 
enthroned god El. Shortly thereafter, the Assyrian monarch Tukulti- 
Ninurta I (ca. 1244—1208 B.C.) commissioned an altar at Assur (Qal'at 
Shergat) on which he was depicted approaching and kneeling before an 
altar, bearing a staff and shield which were symbols of Nusku the god of 
fire, while making the bent forefinger gesture of devotion with his right 
hand (Fig. 4). So, he memorialized his act of devotion on the object that 
served as the locus of devotion — an object that was eventually discov- 
ered at the gate to the temple of Ishtar (Parrot 1961b: 363). There is also 


Fig. 4. Altar showing the Assyrian ruler Tukulti-Ninurta I with bent forefinger 
(Staatliche Museen, Berlin, VA8146). 
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a glazed brick panel on which a devotee, perhaps a monarch, was depicted 
in the process of approaching the god Assur with this gesture (Parrot 
19615: РІ. 79). In that scene, which dates from the early first millennium 
B.C., the god acknowledges the devotee by raising a hand. Numerous 
examples of the bent forefinger gesture, always used as a sign of worship, 
are extant from the middle to late Assyrian period. 

Assurnasirpal II (ca. 883—859 B.C.) was portrayed on a stele pointing at 
the symbols of a god, and on a relief in the throne room at Kalhu (Nimrud) 
pointing at the sacred tree and at the winged disk symbol of the god Assur 
(Parrot 1961b: Pl. 14; Amiet 1980: Pl. 121). Shamshi-Adad V (ca. 
824—810 B.C.) was also depicted using this gesture in reference to the sym- 
bols of various gods on a stele (Pritchard 1969a: РІ. 442). An alabaster 
stele from Tell el-Rimah (Karana) carved for Adad-Nirari III (ca. 810—783 
B.C.) bears a similar depiction (Amiet 1980: РІ. 594). Finally, a mural 
from residence K at Dur-Sharrukin depicts Assur supposedly receiving 
Sargon II. In that mural, Sargon raises his bent right forefinger in devotion 
to the god, an official stands behind Sargon with hands clasped, and Assur 
acknowledges the monarch by raising the right hand palm sideward 
(Parrot 19615: РІ. 108). 

Use of this gesture was not restricted to kings during the Assyrian era. 
It was employed by priests, courtiers, and commoners. For example, a 
cylinder seal inscribed as the property of Mushezib-Ninurta, a priest, has 
motifs similar to those from the palaces of Assurnasirpal II and Sargon II 
on it (Frankfort 1939: РІ. 33a). Bel-harran-bel-usur, chamberlain to Shal- 
maneser IV (ca. 782—745 B.c.) and Tiglath-Pileser III (ca. 744—727 B.C.), 
had a stele produced (perhaps at Tell Abtu where it was found) on which 
he was shown paying homage to symbols of the divinities through this 
gesture (Pritchard 1969a: Pl. 453). Likewise, there is a seventh or sixth 
century B.C. Assyrian cylinder seal which bears a depiction of the adoration 
of Ishtar by a female votary whose right forefinger is bent toward the 
goddess (Frankfort 1939: РІ, 35a). 

There is limited evidence extant for the use of the bent forefinger gesture 
in Elam. It is possible that votaries on a rock relief at Shekaft-e Salman 
makes this gesture of reverence, but weathering of the stone does not 
permit definitive identification of the gesture (Vanden Berghe 1959: РІ. 91 
bottom; Amiet 1980: РІ. 994). Because of the numerous imperial, com- 
mercial, and cultural contacts between Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Elam it 
is likely that the bent forefinger gesture was utilized in Elam, even though 
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the archaeological record is sparse. In time, the Iranian peoples who 
migrated onto the plateau from the Eurasian steppe adopted this gesture and 
perpetuated it until the early medieval period both in its original context 
and also in a depreciated form where it was employed by subjects in the 
presence of monarchs (see further Frye 1972: 103-106; Choksy 1990b: 
204-205). 


Kneeling and Prostration 


As in many other societies, especially medieval European ones, kneeling 
and prostration became an important gesture through which social rela- 
tionships were expressed in the ancient Near East. Kneeling and pros- 
tration seem to have been used interchangeably. Extant archaeological 
remains in the form of bas reliefs, statues, and etchings on cylinder seals 
enable classification of the gesture into two functional categories: acts of 
worship, and acts of submission. 

The gesture of kneeling was often depicted on votive reliefs. The 
bronze statuette dedicated for the life of king Hammurabi presents the 
ruler of Babylon kneeling in pious devotion (while raising his right hand 
to his mouth as discussed previously). Worship before the image or altar 
of deities was conducted on bended knees, as revealed by the altar-relief 
of king Tukulti-Ninurta I (Fig. 4, discussed previously). Two Kassite 
cylinder seals, both dating from the second half of the second millennium 
B.C., also bear votive reliefs of devotees on bended knees raising their 
hands in worship (Parrot 1961a: Pls. 396a, 410). Likewise, a Neo-Baby- 
lonian cylinder seal shows two kneeling men worshiping in front of a 
sacred tree over which hovers the winged disk of the god Assur (Parrot 
1961a: РІ. 233). These examples of votive scenes reveal that kneeling in 
the presence of divine images, holy symbols, and sacred objects was a 
common form of worship. It was probably routinely performed by both 
king and commoners, and was not restricted to any region or time period 
in the ancient Near East. The reliefs and statues freeze the tranquility, 
devotion, and adoration which were believed to be essential aspects of the 
relationship between gods, goddess, and humans. 

Kneeling and prostration by courtiers, subjects, and captured foes 
before a victorious or enthroned monarch appears to have been a central 
feature of Near Eastern imperial iconography. It was particularly so during 
the first millennium В.С. However, one of the earliest victory reliefs 1s that 
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at Sar-e Pul which dates to the second millennium B.c. (Pritchard 1969а: 
Pl. 524; Amiet 1980: Pl. 410; Potts 1999: Fig. 9.3). On the relief, 
Anubanini (ca. 2000-1900 в.с.), prince of Lullubi, stands facing right with 
his left foot upon the chest of a prostrate victim. Ishtar approaches 
Anubanini from the right, extending the ring of sovereignty and dragging 
а bound, naked prisoner who is kneeling on one knee, while another kneel- 
ing captive follows her. This act of submission was extended by the Assyr- 
ians to encompass prostration at the monarch's feet. The Black Obelisk of 
Shalmaneser III (ca. 858—824 в.с.), from Kalhu, vividly reproduces two 
such incidents (Amiet 1980: Pls. 589—590). On the second register of the 
obelisk, for example, Jehu the son of Omri presents his tribute to the king 
while displaying submission by performing prostrations. А wall painting 
in the palace of Tiglath-Pileser III at Til Barsip reproduces a similar event 
even though only part of the prostrating tributary is visible (Parrot 1961b: 
Pl. 113). Likewise, a relief which glorifies Assurbanipal's conquest of 
Elam shows defeated Elamites kneeling and prostrating themselves before 
Ummanigash, the vassal king installed by the victorious Assyrian monarch 
(Fig. 3, discussed previously). The act of prostration was referred to, in 
royal records, by the Aramaic root sgdh. This gesture of submission to the 
authority of kings was eventually assimilated by the Iranians who called it 
namaz, à Word written using the Semitic ideogram 'SGDH. In contrast to 
the serenity of kneeling votive scenes, gestures of submission through 
kneeling and prostration display the humility, fear, and trepidation of 
servile subjects and vanquished foes. 


Additional Observations 


The present survey of gesture in the ancient Near East, as preserved in 
works of art and iconography found in archeological contexts and brief 
references in written documents, has revealed that clasped hands served as 
the primary sign of reverence to divinities through their anthropomor- 
phized images and associated symbols during the Early Dynastic period. 
By the late Early Dynastic III and early Akkadian periods, the raised hand 
came to be used as a gesture of reverence for deities and their cultic icons. 
Kneeling became another sign of worship in the presence of such imagery, 
symbols, and altars. Kneeling and prostration was institutionalized as an 
act which persons had to undergo in order to demonstrate submission to 
the royal will. Finally, the bent forefinger gesture arose, during the early 
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second millennium B.C., as a token of worship. The symbolic valence of 
the clasped hands gradually depreciated over the centuries. In addition, 
three variant forms of the raised hand gesture developed, and together 
those forms served as symbolic acts which depicted prayer, adoration, 
homage, praise, and greeting exchanged between anthropomorphic repre- 
sentations of divinities, pious devotees, powerful monarchs, and sub- 
missive subjects in the Near Eastern kingdoms. Kneeling and prostration 
continued to retain their original applications. A major change, however, 
occurred in the relative valence of the bent forefinger with respect to the 
other gestures. By the early first millennium B.C., that gesture had taken 
precedence over clasped and raised hands. It was used by the primary 
votary in devotional acts, secondary participants merely clasped their 
hands, and it was believed that gods and goddesses acknowledged rites by 
raising a divine hand. This hierarchy of gesture was carefully encapsulated 
in a depiction on a votive relief at Dur-Sharrukin (Parrot 19615: РІ. 108). 

It is clear that representation of anthropomorphized divinities, scenes in 
which devotees were presented to the major deities by personal gods and 
goddesses, and the symbolic exchange of worship and acknowledgement 
between worshiper and deity were widely utilized motifs in ancient Near 
Eastern art and literature. At a broad level, such motifs — including ones 
involving gesture — served to emphasize the personal nature of religious 
belief, the dependence of every human being on the good will of divini- 
ties, the role played by deities in the earthly success of individuals, and the 
function of ritual behaviors within the interrelationships perceived to exist 
between humanity and divinity. This was, often, a linear relationship-link- 
ing performer and recipient — that crossed regions believed to be occu- 
pied by commoners, priests, nobles, and deities. Such nexus occurred irre- 
spective even of gender issues that otherwise demarcated society. In 
addition to gesture(s) that linked the presumed occupants of each spiritual 
zone, gaze or sight lines in a symbolic mimetic fashion bound together and 
even intermingled corporeality with spirituality (Winter 1991: 60, 63—64, 
67). 

Yet, gestures and scenes of gesture had even more specific functions. 
As discussed above, the gestures — and rituals associated with such ges- 
tures — could be directed at both divinities and humans. Such praxis had 
counterparts in other Near Eastern ceremonials behaviors, such as variations 
of mouth-washing directed at images and symbolic objects of deities, sac- 
rificial animals, priests, monarchs, and even commoners (Walker and Dick 
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2001: 10-13). Thus, kings propagated claims of legitimacy through gestural 
scenes in which they received commissions from gods and goddesses. 
Rulers also attributed their victories to divine favor, and prayed for even 
greater success. Images of honoring divinities via devotion and being 
honored by divinities via acknowledgement, through the specific ritualized 
gestures analyzed herein would have indicated each king's special role as 
an intermediary link between his kingdom's subjects and the deities wor- 
shipped (compare Winter 1992: 30—32). Beyond the royal sphere, even 
common folk who rose to important positions in the religious hierarchy or 
the state portrayed and memorialized, in depictions of gesture, their 
achievements as blessings granted by the great deities through the inter- 
cession of personal divinities. Both genders were involved in such gestural 
activities, as personified in the forms of gods and goddesses, and male and 
female votaries. It is known, as alluded to previously, that a complex rela- 
tionship existed between image and divinity, wherein the image was 
regarded as embodying and carrying the approval of the divinity presented 
(Winter 1992: 17; Walker and Dick 2001: 6—8). That relationship appears 
to have been extended to humans and images of them as well. Essentially 
in scenes of gesture, as in other ceremonial or ritualistic scenes, the phys- 
ical images — of a divinity, ruler, priest, or commoner, or combinations of 
them — were regarded not only as embodying the individuals presented 
but also of communicating through the actions represented in those scenes. 

Deities, monarchs, clerics, and commoners plus their images did change 
in time. Yet, the socioreligious system that generated, ascribed meaning, 
and propagated the symbolism of the four gestures remained more con- 
stant as a reflection of the beliefs, values, needs, and hopes of the human 
participants. So religiosity and society, psychological and cultural phe- 
nomena, coalesced (see general observations by James 1961). As we have 
seen, the coalescence took place in gestures of reverence and deference — 
to be figured forth, or performed, in visual art just as in actual occurrence 
of actions and words (on the power of ritualized performance see Tambiah 
1968, 1979). The actions and associated phrases must have been thought 
to combine in creating efficacious rites that not only communicated 
between the material and spiritual realms of existence but also could be 
correctly re-performed, over and over again, to connect each devotee to 
his or her deity repeatedly. This feature of rites would have facilitated 
adoption of the four gestures by Iranian newcomers to the Near East dur- 
ing the first millennium B.C. (on the role of properly-performed rites 
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among the earliest Iranians see Watkins 1995: 91, 136). Essentially, it 
becomes apparent that in ancient Near Eastern societies, much like in 
other cultures at other times and places, gesture was one means through 
which the human self was centered within performative acts bearing sym- 
bolism relevant to both the corporeal world and the other, spiritual, world 
that devout performers felt existed. In that manner, gesture could support 
short narrative forms even when not accompanied by language (contra 
Donald 2001 : 291). 
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SMALL THINGS FORGOTTEN? 
CONTINUITY AMIDST CHANGE AT GODIN TEPE 


BY 


Christopher EDENS 
(Sana'a) 


The explosion of archaeological research in Iran that ended abruptly in 
1978-9 produced a wealth of information that redefined understanding of 
the historical dynamics of the ancient Near East. Carl Lamberg-Karlovsky 
was an active participant in that research explosion, yet the scope of his 
vision ranged far beyond Tepe Yahya and Iran. In his contributions to 
thinking about 4th and 3rd millennium problems he also encompassed 
Mesopotamia to the west, Central Asia and the Indus to the south, among 
other work investigating the structures and history of the longue durée 
of interregional interactions from the mid-fourth through early second 
millennium BC (e.g. Lamberg-Karlovsky 1972, 1975, 1984, 1986). Fol- 
lowing the 1970s, and accentuated by the events of 1990-1 that were so 
disastrous to Iraq, the focus of Near Eastern research shifted to Syria and 
eastern Turkey. This new cycle of research is again producing results that 
redefine understanding of the ancient Near East, but many of the problems 
are the same ones raised in Iran now viewed from a western rather than 
eastern perspective. With the flood of new information from the west 
threatening to submerge the eastern perspective, it is useful to revisit Iranian 
data in light of the newer results. 

This offering to Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky's 65th birthday celebration 
deals with a body of material — chipped stone — of which he is not par- 
ticularly fond, but the offering frames chipped stone in a Karlovskian con- 
text, namely culture contact. Specifically, this study describes chipped 
stone from Godin VI-IV and draws attention to the strongly stable charac- 
ter of the Godin chipped stone despite (1) the Late Uruk compound in 
Godin V and (2) the intrusion of the Kura-Araxes culture-complex in 
Godin IV. In both cases Godin participated in much wider processes, the 
Uruk expansion and the subsequent *Kura-Araxes expansion' respectively, 
that have attracted considerable research in eastern Turkey, Syria and the 
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Levant. That the Uruk expansion is a question Lamberg-Karlovsky 
directly addressed (and not just as predecessor to the 'proto-Elamite 
expansion' so much closer to his heart), makes this topic all the more 
appropriate on this occasion. 


Godin tepe 


Of concern here are the Late Chalcolithic through early Early Bronze Age 
levels at Godin tepe, i.e. Periods VI-IV, roughly 4000-2600 BC. The 
ceramic distinction between Godin VII and Godin VI is a relative one, 
based largely (and somewhat arbitrarily) on relative frequencies of painted 
decoration and certain wares (Young 1969: 3). While little coherent archi- 
tecture is reported, the settlement appears to have grown through Period 
VI to cover all of the citadel mound and perhaps a significant portion of 
the lower town by the end of the period (Young 1969: 6). The Late Uruk 
compound, with its concentration of Mesopotamian material culture (two- 
thirds of the pottery, plus seals, jar sealings, numerical tablets, and other 
items of southern Mesopotamian character; Weiss and Young 1975) 
existed on top of the upper citadel during the final phases of Godin VI. 
The settlement around the compound is correlated with the compound by 
the appearance of beveled rim bowls and Mesopotamian trays but lack 
other elements of the exotic assemblage inside the compound (Levine and 
Young 1987: 40). Young (1986) originally designated this Uruk horizon 
Godin V, but later assigned it to the last phases of Godin VI with the des- 
ignation Godin V/VI. In this stratigraphic interpretation, the Uruk com- 
pound existed within the Godin VI community which 'permitted bearers 
of [the lowland Mesopotamian] culture to occupy, for perhaps [a] hundred 
years, a cluster of 'public' buildings built on the highest point of their 
town’ (Young 1986: 213)!. 


! [n the absence of solid stratigraphic connections, the presence of BRBs and trays 
may be inadequate grounds on which to establish contemporaneity between the compound 
and the surrounding settlement. This interpretation supposes a social barrier between 
compound and settlement that was permeable to BRBs and trays but impermeable to 
everything else. This may well be the case. Alternatively, the BRBs may mark the initial 
advent of lowland material culture, later followed by a more varied expression of that 
material culture, in the manner suggested for Syro-Mesopotamia (e.g. Butterlin 1999). In 
this event, the Period VI settlement is older than the compound; indeed, perhaps the 
settlement did not exist when the compound was active. 
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Following a relatively short hiatus marked by erosion surfaces, the 
Period IV settlement covered a somewhat smaller area than its immediate 
predecessor; at the Kangavar regional scale Period IV settlements were 
fewer in number and the settlement pattern less hierarchical than in the 
previous period (Young 1986: 219). The Godin IV pottery marks a radical 
break with the Godin VII-VI tradition, and shows strong connections with 
the Kura-Araxes (or Early Trans-Caucasian) culture complex to the north. 
Referring to this ceramic transformation in sites of eastern Luristan and 
the Hamadan plain, Levine and Young (1987: 40) remark that *in all cases 
[it] appear[s] to represent a complete cultural break caused by a massive 
foreign invasion of those regions.' 

Absolute chronology is not tightly established for much of this 
sequence. Godin III sets the upper limit for Godin IV at c. 2600 BC (Hen- 
drickson 1987), while the strong parallels among the glyptic, textual and 
other small finds of the Godin V compound with Susa 18-17 and Warka 
IV place Godin V around 3200 BC or, judging by post-Susa 17 pictograms 
on one tablet, slightly later. But Godin IV floats between these two limits, 
with evidence of settlement abandonment of uncertain duration both 
before and after this period; the appearance of several E.D. I sealings (e.g. 
Young and Levine 1974 fig. 34.3; cf. Voigt and Dyson 1992) favor the 
middle part of this range. In ceramic terms Godin VI emerged progres- 
sively from Godin VII, the latter period belonging to the late 5th-early 4th 
millennium; seals with (Early-) Middle Uruk parallels affirm Godin VI 
occupation during the middle third of the 4th millennium and probably 
earlier in that millennium as well (Voigt and Dyson 1992)2. 


The Godin chipped stone sample 


Archaeology of post-neolithic periods in the Near East traditionally pays 
little attention to chipped stone, and the Godin excavation was not an 
exception to this rule. Young began the Godin excavation in 1965, and 
continued the work in alternating years until 1973. The project thus came 
during the rhetorical heyday of the Anglo-American 'new archaeologv.' 
The theoretical aspect of this movement soon found expression in some 


? Young' significantly shorter absolute chronology, which places Godin VII at 3700- 
3400 BC and Godin VI at 3400-3100 with Godin V/VI occupying the final century of the 
latter span (and Godin IV at 3000-2600 BC) is based on uncorrected radiocarbon dates 
(Young 1986: 212; see Young and Levine 1974: 15). 
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Near Eastern archaeological circles — including the analysis of trade and 
social change to which Lamberg-Karlovsky made significant contributions 
during the 1970s (e.g. Sabloff and Lamberg-Karlovsky 1975) — but the 
corollary revolution in field techniques more rarely did so even after the 
1970s. The Godin excavations, coming too soon to be shaped by the new 
intellectual fashion or by the field techniques it required, remained firmed 
rooted in the goals of culture-history. 

The Godin project accordingly rated chipped stone as a low priority, 
taking few measures to secure unbiased samples? and making only cursory 
mention of chipped stone in reports (with the partial exception of Seh 
Gabi; Hamlin 1974). As a result the chipped stone collection from Godin 
IV-VI now housed in the Royal Ontario Museum is small (369 pieces plus 
three unworked pebbles or nodules were available for examination in 
1998) and it heavily emphases blades along with large flakes, cores and 
other blocks of worked stone — the nature of the sample reflects the 
biasing effect of hand collection in a traditional (culture-historical) Near 
Eastern excavation^. The collection is also spatially and chronologically 
skewed, the Deep Sounding on the Citadel providing three-quarters, and 
Godin V contexts well over half, the sample. 

This collection bias imposes severe limits on analytic possibility, by 
excluding many standard technological and behavioral studies framed by 
such conceptual orientations as ‘chipped stone economy,’ “сһаіпе орега- 
toire' and the like. But despite its limitations the Godin chipped stone 
sample may profitably be brought to bear on some issues beyond basic 
description of the collection as a collection. Specifically, the blades in the 
collection are sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently distinctive, to provide 
a first approximation description of changing behavior (with respect to 
chipped stone blades) under conditions of culture contact, viz. the Late 
Uruk compound of Godin V within the continuing Godin VI settlement, 
and the appearance of Transcaucasian pottery styles that marks Godin IV. 


3 Screening of two contexts in the Godin V enclosure did occur in the 1973 season, 
producing lithic samples significantly different in character from the general collection, 
but these few contexts provide an insufficient basis for drawing conclusions. 

^ Blades alone comprise 3396 of the ROM collection, an extraordinarily high propor- 
tion. Taken by period, the bias is very uneven and even more obvious: roughly 25% of the 
Godin V pieces, 45% of the Godin IV pieces, and 90% of the Godin VI pieces are blades. 
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Canaanean blades at Godin 


Taken globally, the Godin collection expresses at least two fundamentally 
different approaches to chipping stone. The first approach used direct per- 
cussion (hard and seemingly also soft hammer) to produce flakes from 
expedient cores?. The cores are commonly angular blocks with multiple 
striking platforms from each of which only several flakes are struck. A 
block might be reduced to a nearly globular form, but this degree of reduc- 
tion is exceptional. The flakes can be quite large (the largest is over 8 cm 
long and 9 cm wide), are irregular in shape, and usually present plain or 
cortical striking platforms (74 of 107 platforms) and platform angles 
around 75-8095. The flakes include some (N=23) blades — conventionally 
defined as any flake at least twice as long as it is wide — with irregular 
sub-parallel edges and dorsal ridges, along with plain and acutely angled 
striking platforms; these blades, or lamellar flakes, are technologically 
identical to flakes. A small number of flakes are retouched as formal tools, 
including a scraper, a backed flake, a truncated flake, two drills, and a 
piéce écaillée. Four geometric microliths — a trapeze and three lunates — 
also occur, all in Godin V contexts. 

The second approach to chipping stone at Godin produced what Young 
(1969: 6) described as *long parallel-sided flint blades;' more specifically, 
these are Canaanean blades?. Canaanean blades enjoy a variety of defini- 
tions (summarized in Rosen 1983: 16), none of which are entirely satis- 
factory. As used here the term refers to a blade technology that produces a 
wide (normally over 2 cm, at least in Syro-Mesopotamian sites) an 
extremely regular blade with a wide and deep bulb; the cores that produce 


5 Le. unprepared cores from which a given flake is struck improvisationally within the 
limits of the core geometry formed by the previous sequence of flake removals. 

6 Тһе angle formed by the striking platform and flake release surface of a core, or by 
the striking platform remnant and the dorsal face of a flake. A striking platform angle well 
below 90 is required by the mechanics of direct percussion flaking. 

7 In addition a group of 9 blades presents regular edges and proximal characteristics 
suggestive of deliberate blade production by non-Canaanean techniques; at least one such 
blade was struck from a bipolar core. These blades are significantly smaller than the 
Canaanean sample (width=1.68+/—.27 cm) and were made in a different mix of raw mate- 
rials (five on chert and only one on felsite, with quartzite and argillite also appearing; con- 
trast with the Canaanean blades summarized in Table 2). The coexistence of multiple 
blade technologies in a given assemblage is a common feature of 4th and 3rd millennium 
sites. These blades are grouped with the lamellar flakes in Table 1 only for the sake of 
brevity. 
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these blades take different shapes according to the original form of the raw 
material, but invariably present a single faceted striking platform that often 
(always?) is set at an angle greater than 90? with respect to the blade 
release face. The technique(s) that produced such large, regular blades 
with unusually angled striking platforms remains unclear (Edens 1999: 
28). 

The Canaanean blades at Godin vary in their characteristics only within 
narrow ranges. They are relatively narrow and thin, averaging something 
over two centimeters in width and half a centimeter in thickness*. With 
straight and parallel edges, dorsal ridges, and typically trapezoidal cross- 
sections, the Godin blades follow the Canaanean paradigm. The striking 
platforms are fairly narrow relative to blade width, are faceted, and present 
a slightly obtuse striking platform angle (see Table 2). 

The Godin Canaanean blades are modified in characteristic ways (see 
Table 4). While a few are backed, 1996 are truncated, and fully 38% are 
retouched along one or both edges. The edge retouch typically is abrupt to 
semi-abrupt, although a few instances of flat and more invasive retouch 
also occur, and denticulation is common. In addition to deliberate retouch, 
heavy use (and post-depositional) damage appears on one or both edges of 
the majority of blades. Gloss ('sickle sheen') is another use-related effect 
characteristic of the Godin blades: slightly over half the blades are glossed 
along one or both edges (see Table 5). The gloss normally forms a band 
parallel to the blade edge, but occasionally arcs across the faces of the 
blade; these gloss patterns reflect differences in hafting. Retouched edges 
and to a lesser extent truncation are associated with gloss: all but 7 of the 
48 retouched blades and all but 7 of the 27 truncated blades are also 
glossed (conversely, only 21 of the 75 glossed blades are not modified in 
one or both of these ways). Gloss invariably formed over the retouch, 


8 As almost all the blades are intentionally or accidentally broken into segments, aver- 
age length is relatively meaningless. The two complete Canaanean blades in the ROM col- 
lection are 5.93 and 10.22 cm long. This range almost certainly underestimates signifi- 
cantly the average length of complete blades at Godin. Three broken blades in the 
collection are longer than 10.22 cm., the longest at 13.51 cm. The proportions of dis- 
tal: medial:proximal blade sections in the collection is roughly 2:5:2, suggesting that each 
blade in fact produced 3-4 sections (similar to other sites, e.g. Caneva 1993). Since the 
average blade section (i.e. excluding complete blades) is 5.32+/—1.98 cm (М=139), many 
of the complete blades may have been 15-20 cm long, depending on the constraints of 
available raw material size. 
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which sharpened or renewed the edge of the tool, and also over use-related 
edge damage. As a group, the Godin blades were very heavily used?. 

The Canaanean blade technology appeared in eastern Anatolia by 4000 
BC, and only half a millennium later spread to the southern Levant from 
where the technology takes its name (Schmidt 1995: 170; Edens 1999: 
27). The appearance of several Canaanean blades in Godin VII contexts 
suggest that the technology was just as old in the central Zagros as in 
eastern Anatolia: a minor contribution to the history of technology. More 
significantly, production of Canaanean blades seems to have been 
arranged in a similar fashion throughout its history, regardless of region, 
namely as a specialized craft practiced in a relatively small number of 
workshops that produced for a relatively large local catchment. 


Workshops and regional distribution 


The two approaches to chipping stone thus form very different patterns not 
just in their respective technologies but also in the use of their products. 
The two approaches differ also in another significant aspect: raw materials 
(Table 1). The percussion flaking approach employs mostly cherts, with 
other materials making relatively minor appearances, whereas Canaanean 
blades were made on felsites slightly more often than on cherts, and also 
include a significant proportion of quarztite. The cherts are highly varied 
in color, a cream-mottled violet or red fine chert being most common in 
the non-Canaanean blade sample (roughly half), but these varieties make 
only a minor appearance among the Canaanean blades, where brown, gray 
and green-gray fine and medium grained cherts are common. The felsites 
are more homogenous, the Canaanean blades mostly a dull red medium- 
grained material but the felsite flakes on a fine-grained gray stone. The 
quartzites also reveal the use of different sources, the Canaanean blades on 
fine- or medium-grained gray stone, the flakes on a pale green medium- 
grained material. 

The contrasting sets of techniques and raw materials at Godin repeat a 
pattern noted in lithic assemblages from other sites, in which Canaanean 


? Anderson (Anderson and Inizan 1994) and Chabot (1998) argue from use-wear 
studies that Canaanean blades were used, perhaps invariably, as teeth in threshing sledges. 
More likely this use was secondary recycling of blades already used for other purposes; 
Edens 1999: 29-30). 
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blades appear in a different suite of raw materials than do flake technolo- 
gies or even other blade technologies at the same site (e.g. Schmidt 1995, 
Edens 1999). The nature and intra-site distribution of the flake assembles 
are consistent with non-specialized household production, commonly of ad 
hoc tools from locally available raw materials. But the Canaanean blades 
appear to represent something else. The cores for Canaanean blades figure 
in the assemblages from few sites, but where the cores appear they often 
do so in relatively large numbers. The Canaanean blade cores from the 
workshops at Hassek Hóyük (Otte and Behm-Blancke 1992) and at Titrish 
Hóyük (Algaze et al. 2000) provide vivid examples from southwestern 
Anatolia, with other cases found in the Levant (e.g. Futato 1996). The 
blades themselves sometimes are found in bundles of half a dozen or a 
dozen blades (examples cited in Edens 1999: n.3 7), and the blades from 
a given site often show significantly different metrical properties (specifi- 
cally, blade width) from sites in neighboring districts (Rosen 1989 for the 
southern Levant; unpublished comparison of late 4th millennium assem- 
blages from north Syria/eastern Anatolia shows the same pattern). 

Such observations led Rosen (1983: 28, 1989a: 209, 1989b: 109-110) 
to propose a model of specialized craft production in one or only several 
places, perhaps villages, that satisfied the demand for Canaanean blades in 
district marketing networks within the southern Levant. Similar economic 
structures are also evident to the north, in Syro-Mesopotamia and eastern 
Anatolia, and now іп the central Zagros at Godin/0. The heavy use-wear 
evident on many of the Godin Canaanean blades implies that these items 
were moderately valuable, and that they were curated to a degree not 
evident in many assemblages from e.g. southeastern Anatolia. 


10 An alternative interpretation regards Canaanean blade production at places like Has- 
sek Hóyük to have been oriented toward long-distance exchange and distant markets at 
places like Jebel Aruda and Habuba Kabira (Otte and Behm-Blancke 1992:173). A third 
view, expressed specifically about the technologically different blades of southern 
Mesopotamia but potentially arguable for Canaanean blades also, identifies blade produc- 
tion as fairly ordinary domestic activity rather than a specialized craft (Pollock et al. 1996, 
Pope and Pollock 1995). The published metric evidence contradicts the specific claims of 
the first alternative while regional distributions of Canaanean blade cores urge against 
adoption of the second alternative to the case of Canaanean blade. 
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Chronological and spatial dimensions 


The characteristics of the Canaanean blades at Godin remained remarkably 
stable through time. Tables 2-5 summarize some basic characteristics of 
the chronological series. These data reveal only several minor differences 
between periods: the Godin VI tend to be wider than those from Godin V 
or IV, the angle of striking platforms among the Godin IV blades tend to 
be closer to 90? than the earlier blades (but neither difference is statisti- 
cally significant), and the Godin V blades irrespective of modification are 
somewhat less frequently glossed than are those from the other two peri- 
ods (but the Godin V compound was the setting for the several sieving 
exercises of the 1993 season, and this difference can be put to recovery 
bias). Otherwise the Canaanean blade samples for each period are indis- 
tinguishable from each other. The stable character of the blades through 
time extends also to patterns of modification and of activities that induce 
glossing. Here again the samples for each period are statistically indistin- 
guishable!!. 

The blades also appear to have a similar character across the site. Here 
the evidence is insufficient to make a strong case: the Deep Sounding 
provided over half the blades and these form the great majority of the 
periods IV and V samples, while most of the period VI sample comes 
from Op. N at the northeast end of the lower town. The samples are 
simply too small and uneven in spatial distribution to divide. But an 
important point may nevertheless be made. The global character of the 
Godin V blades is identical to that of the other two samples. Since the Late 
Uruk compound provided 8596 of the Godin V blade sample, that character 
refers in the first instance to activities inside the compound and only 
secondarily to those in the surrounding settlement. Moreover, the blades 
from the contemporaneous settlement outside the compound are identical 


П Stability over such a long period may seem implausible, and here sampling bias and 
sample size may be factors at play. For metric data, the most readily comparable attrib- 
utes, Canaanean blades at sites in other regions often show little or non-directional change 
through time (e.g. Braidwood and Braidwood 1960 passim., Schmidt 1996:56-57), those 
at e.g. Hacinebi decrease in size, while those at some sites in the southern Levant increase 
in size through time (e.g. McCartney 1996: 145). Such change thus has only local signif- 
icance, and stability of metrical attributes at Godin is as plausible as directional change. 
Persistence of modification and use-related wear patterns, on the other hand, may not be 
so easily accepted. Obviously this point holds critical moment to this study, but it can be 
definitively confirmed or overturned only with renewed excavation at Godin. 
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in dimensions and proportions of raw materials with those inside the com- 
pound!?. Thus the Uruk compound participated fully — directly by partic- 
ipation in the local market or indirectly by the activities of local residents 
working inside the compound — in the Godin lithic tradition. From the 
lithic perspective only the presence of the four geometric microliths inside 
the compound mark a departure from patterns previously laid down and 
continued afterward (geometric microliths are a normal if usually minor 
aspect to Uruk lithic assemblages in southern Mesopotamia; e.g. Eich- 
mann 1986, Pope and Pollock 1995). 


Discussion 


The implications of the Godin Canaanean blades relates to interpretation 
of the two episodes of culture contact and the mechanisms by which alien 
cultural patterns, one originating ultimately in southern Mesopotamia, the 
other in Transcaucasia, appeared at Godin as part of the Uruk expansion 
and the Kura-Araxes expansion respectively. 

The Uruk expansion has attracted several different but not altogether 
mutually exclusive accounts: flight from the growing power of state 
authority in southern Mesopotamia (Johnson 1989), relief from overpopu- 
lation by foundation of daughter colonies (Schwartz 1988), acculturation 
of, or emulation by, less complexly organized neighboring societies 
(Pollock 1992, Helwing 1999), and commercial enterprise (e.g. Lamberg- 
Karlovsky 1984, Sürenhagen 1986, Stein 1999) that in some accounts 
amount to state-directed imperialism (Algaze 1993). In the latter account, 
Godin serves as the archetypal 'outpost:' a small colony (or factory?) 
distant from Uruk-related settlement clusters and established at key points 
on major communication and trade routes, inferentially in order to control 
flows along those routes. In the case of Godin, and without rehearsing all 
the possibilities, the blade evidence is fully compatible with the accultura- 
tion/emulation interpretation but requires of the merchantile interpretation 
a more nuanced reading of the situation such that the Mesopotamian living 
in the compound not only relied on existing local products (also evident in 
the notable proportion of local pottery within the compound) but also 


2 The settlement blades (М=7) are slightly but not statistically significantly wider than 
the compound blades; their greater frequency of modification (5 of the 7 are backed or 
truncated and/or retouched) is very likely a sampling bias. 
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carried out routine tasks such as agriculture with (lithic) equipment made 
and used in the local mode. Perhaps a small number of foreigners with a 
large local staff? 

Since the recognition of the ultimately Transcaucasian origins of Red- 
Black Burnished Ware, Khirbet Kerak Ware, and other local or regional 
variations, interpretations of the relationship have pointed to violent inva- 
sion (e.g. Burney 1989), more peaceful but still mass migration (e.g. Esse 
1991), or itinerant craftsmen (e.g. Ben Tor 1992). More recent under- 
standings of the Kura-Araxes expansion point to the variability of its 
manifestations, both between and within regions, and emphasize agency 
and contingent historical circumstances within situations of culture contact 
(including migration, if only as commercial movement). One interpre- 
tation of this kind suggests that some southern Levantine groups disaf- 
fected with local power relations adopted alien material trappings (including 
Khirbet Kerak ware) as an act signifying their rejection of the status quo 
(Philips 1999). 

The Iranian data are not sufficiently developed to make sensible argu- 
ments along these lines, although the Transcaucasian phenomenon defi- 
nitely does take on regionally distinctive appearances (not just in pottery: 
here the persistence of rectilinear domestic architecture at Godin, in contrast 
to the round houses of Yanik tepe, is significant; see Sagona 1984 for 
overview). The chipped stone evidence from Godin brought to bear here 
adds another dimension to the Iranian situation, namely the persistence 
both of regional economic relationships and of traditional modes of 
activity. Indeed, at least at the regional scale the appearance of Godin IV 
pottery cannot have involved a replacement of populations or even, very 
probably, the subordination of one population by another. 

The persistence of lithic technologies and of organizations of produc- 
tion evident in Godin IV is only one of numerous parallel instances of 
resistance to change. The appearance of Transcaucasian-related pottery, 
radical changes in domestic architecture, and/or significant shifts in settle- 
ment character and regional settlement pattern are not paralleled by major 
changes in chipped stone industries at places like Norshuntepe (Schmidt 
1995), Arslantepe (Caneva 1993), sites in the Hatay (Braidwood and 
Braidwood 1960), and Godin. Instead the regional craft systems for the 
production of Canaanean blades continued to function along long-estab- 
lished lines: the humble tools of daily life are less suitable media for 
rhetorical presentations of social identity than are pottery (especially the 
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pottery used to serve food in potentially public contexts), dwellings, cloth- 
ing, and the like. 

Here the fundamental interpretative questions for Godin V and Godin 
IV converge: who were these people, and what were they doing in Godin? 
To get beneath surface appearances, notably of pottery, the analysis must 
address the activities of households within a settlement and make distinc- 
tions that cut across the commonalities of pottery, architecture and small 
finds that traditionally define an archaeological culture. To build on firm 
foundations interpretations of long-distance trade, of world systems, of the 
longue durée, archaeologists of the ancient Near East must look equally at 
the intra-community and the interregional scales, and embrace the impli- 
cations for field techniques of the 'new archaeology' even as they jettison 
the theoretical apparatus that spawned those techniques. 
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Table 1: Raw materials by count 


chert | felsite | quartzite | argillite | obsidian | other | total 
Canaanean. blades | 63 |67 10 2 0 2 144 
other blades 22 1 1 1 32 
flakes* 123 0 2 1 140 
shatter 29 2 0 0 0 1 32 
соге$ 20 0 0 0 0 + 24 
total 257 |80 20 3 3 11 371 


* including retouched flakes 


Table 2: Basic metrical characteristics (cm, degrees) of Canaanean blades, by period 


blade dimensions striking platform dimensions 

N length width thickness |N | width depth angle 
all 141 |5.34+/-2.01 | 2.21+/-.38 | 0.60+/-.14 |36 | 1.37+/-.42 | 0.54+/-.18 |96.6+/-5.5 
Godin IV | 39 |4.64+/-1.32 | 2.21+/-.39 | 0.62+/-.15 | 8 | 1.11+/-.36 |0.47-/-.18 |93.6+/-6.4 
Godin V | 49 |4.97+/-1.82 | 2.18+/-.40 | 0.61+/-.13 |13 | 1.38+/-.49 | 0.57+/-.24 |98.1+/-4.8 
Godin VI | 42 6.524/-2.34 | 2.27+/-.34 | 0.58+/-.12 | 9 1.41-/-.33 | 0.53+/-.14 |98.1+/-5.3 


Not all blades are assignable to a period; two blades are shattered and provide no width mea- 


surement 
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Table 3: Raw materials of Canaanean blades, by period 


chert felsite quartzite argillite other 
all N=144 44% 47% 7% 1% 1% 
Godin IV N= 39 46% 46% 8% 0 0 
Godin V N- 50 4296 44% 8% 2% 4% 
Godin УІ М= 44 43% 50% 5% 2% 0 


Table 4: Modification by count of Canaanean blades, by period 


all blades Godin IV Godin V Godin VI 

М- 144 N=39 N=50 N=44 
unmodified 73 19 26 23 
backed 4 2 1 

truncated 11 4 4 3 
retouched edge(s) 39 9 14 13 
truncated+retouched 15 5 5 5 
backed+retouched 1 0 0 1 
backed--truncated 1 0 0 1 


Table 5: Percentage of glossed Canaanean blades in each modification category, 
by period 


all blades Godin IV Godin V Godin VI 

N- 144 39 50 44 

unmodified 29% 26% 19% 44% 
backed 0% 0% 0% -- 

їгипсаїеа 55% 75% 25% 67% 
retouched edge(s) 85% 78% 79% 92% 
truncated+retouched 93% 100% 80% 100% 
backed+retouched 100% — — 10096 
backed+truncated 100% 0% — 10096 
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Introduction? 


Even though the Early Bronze Age burials of Luristan have not been one 
of Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky's research foci, it is entirely characteristic of 
the breadth of his interests and knowledge that he has published work on 
many related topics. We offer this report knowing as a former student 
(G.E.), and as colleagues, that Karl will have interesting insights about the 
material we present here. 

Kunji Cave is located in the Khorammabad Valley (Luristan) of the 
central Zagros Mountains (Figs. 1-4). The cave looks west from a limestone 
massif about 65 m above the valley floor at an elevation of approximately 
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1,300 m above sea level. It is a large cave, measuring about 18 m wide, 
4 m high above its present floor fill, and 28 m deep. The Zagros Moun- 
tains are a series of high ridges running northwest-southeast, with rivers 
flowing through valleys parallel to these ridges as well as cutting through 
them. Movement through the mountains is restricted to a limited set of 
routes, which often follow the deep transverse river canyons (Oberlander 
1965). 

While there have been both villages and towns in the Central Zagros 
and particularly on the Khorramabad plain in recent times, settlement in 
the Zagros throughout history has had a significant nomadic component. 
Although annual rainfall is more than adequate for cultivation, wide 
annual temperature variations and small areas of cultivable soil limit the 
population that can be supported by agriculture. Routes are used for the 
annual migration of flocks between summer pasture in high mountain 
plains and winter pasture — and exchange with villages and in market 
towns — at lower elevations. Rights to use of pasture land as well as 
routes are held by tribal units and are defended against incursions by rival 
groups. Nomads and settled populations in this region are economically 
interdependent, and have not usually formed distinct ethnic groups. 
Social distinctions and traditional enmity between nomads and settled 
people may be overstated. Nomadism itself varies from full-time to only 
occasional migration, and individuals may alter their mode of livelihood 
from settled to nomadic and back again during the course of their life- 
times. Moreover, nomads not only exchange, but have close social rela- 
tionships, with villagers, camping near them, and families move fluidly 
from village to tent camp and back, depending on circumstances such as 
age, inheritance of land, and loss of flocks or crops to disaster (Barth 
1961; Black-Michaud 1986; Edmonds 1922; Feilberg 1952; Goff 1980; 
E. Henrickson 1985; R. Henrickson 1986; Mortensen and Mortensen 
1989). 

The Khorramabad plain is ecologically unusual for the Central Zagros. 
Much of the lower southwestern part of the plain is below 1,000 m and 
thus largely free of snow in most winters. It allows more reliable agri- 
culture with seasonal transhumance, including relatively short-term trans- 
humance from the plain to nearby slopes as well as long-distance migra- 
tions. It can also be used as winter pasture by full-time nomads. It was 
historically part of an important migration route for pastoral nomads 
moving between the lowlands and summer pastures above 1,500 m. A main 
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route connecting Kunji Cave with the lowlands would have run down the 
Kashgan and Saimarreh Rivers toward the ancient city of Susa, as it has in 
recent times. There may have also been other main routes; Goff (1971) 
notes a series of early tells in the passes east of the Kashgan. 

Kunji was identified as of archaeological interest by Henry Field (1951: 
91), and the first systematic archaeological exploration was carried out in 
1963 by Hole and Flannery (1968), who were conducting both survey and 
testing of Paleolithic sites in the valley. Digging a long section trench, 
they noted promising Mousterian deposits, and in 1969 Speth set out to 
excavate them as part of his dissertation research. Disappointingly, the 
deposits *had been seriously disturbed prehistorically by one or more 
episodes of porcupine and rodent burrowing. The extent of this distur- 
bance was impressive, leaving, on average, less than one-half of the 
ceramic-period deposits and less than one-third of the Mousterian deposits 
intact’ (Baumler and Speth 1993: 2). 

Nonetheless, much information was salvaged from the site. The expe- 
dition found remains of Middle Paleolithic occupations, traces of a fourth- 
millennium herding station (Wright et al. 1975: 131-3), and a sizeable 
group of Early Bronze Age burials. At some point between 1963 and 
1969, the talus and entrance of the cave were bulldozed, and there 15 
evidence of recent herding use, camping, and a probable recent burial 
(Baumler and Speth 1993). 

The Early Bronze Age burials were discovered late in the season in the 
mouth of the cave, during an unsuccessful attempt to locate undisturbed 
Mousterian deposits. The mortuary complex consisted of a long, low, 
narrow stone-built tomb, oriented perpendicular to the long axis of the 
cave. This tomb was about a meter wide, half a meter high, and at least 
four meters long and contained remains of at least sixteen individuals. 
There were also a collective burial of at least seven individuals; a flexed, 
articulated burial; and several concentrations of mixed, disarticulated 
bones. In all, at least 33 Bronze Age people were interred at Kunji Cave 
along with at least 62 ceramic vessels and a few metal vessels and objects. 
There are no absolute dates for the Bronze Age component, but the ceram- 
ics are similar to pottery of the Early Dynastic period in lowland 
Mesopotamia (Speth 1971:173) — specifically those of Early Dynastic II 
date, ca. 2700-2600 B.C. — and the form of the tomb 15 similar to other 
tombs of this date known elsewhere in Luristan (Goff 1971; Vanden 
Berghe 1979). 
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While many Bronze Age burial sites in Luristan have been excavated, 
virtually none have allowed either osteological documentation of a 
skeletal population or taphonomic reconstruction of a burial program. 
These burials are often inferred to be those of nomads, since permanent 
settlements of this age have rarely been found; Vanden Berghe's extensive 
surveys have found few settlement sites. However, an unpublished survey 
by Judith Berman in the Khorammabad valley, interrupted by the political 
events of 1979, discovered a 10-hectare settlement of this date at Masur, 
within 3 km of Kunji Cave (Wright 1987:148). Bronze Age burials found 
in the Khorramabad area could contain the remains of seasonally transhu- 
mant villagers, full-time nomads, or some mixture of these. 

The goals of this report are to present a basic description of Kunji Cave 
and the excavated Bronze Age objects from it; to present and interpret the 
skeletal and taphonomic data; to understand the burials in relation to 
contemporary burial practices in nearby areas; and to discuss the cultural 
and political implications of these findings in the context of the mid-Third 
millennium B.C. 


The burials 


The burials are sealed beneath a large talus cone at the mouth of cave. Part 
of this cone, as well as the upper portion of the sequence within the cave, 
was bulldozed in the 1960s in order to utilize Kunji for the storage of 
munitions. These activities undoubtedly destroyed part of the mortuary 
complex. Near the base of the preserved portion of the cone, excavation 
revealed two layers of brown silt, an 'Upper Mottled Brown' underlain by 
a deposit of similar texture and composition referred to as the 'Lower 
Mottled Brown' (Fig. 5). In total, at least 33 individuals were buried in 
these deposits. There were at least two modes of burial, single primary 
inhumation and collective secondary inhumation. 

The earliest burial, cut into the 'Lower Mottled Brown' layer, was that 
of a middle-aged woman lying flexed on her right side, buried along with 
four complete ceramic vessels (Burial D/F; Figs. 6-8)'. Another possible 


3 The objects illustrated in this report were assigned separate identification numbers or 
letters during excavation, but were sometimes found later to be parts of the same vessel, 
so the final numbering and lettering is not always continuous. We have not presented 
undiagnostic sherds found in excavation. For objects remaining in Tehran, the only images 
currently available in some cases are the record photographs taken in less than ideal 
conditions before the division of finds at the end of the season. 
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single burial is indicated by an articulated knee protruding from the baulk 
nearby. Alignments of stones around this burial may suggest the original 
presence of a tomb that was subsequently dismantled; it seems more 
likely, however, to have been a simple pit burial. A separate burial event 
within the Lower Mottled Brown was the deposition of skulls and some 
long bones of at least four individuals, along with eleven pots and a num- 
ber of beads (Burial H; Figs. 9-11). This collective burial was subsequently 
disturbed during the Bronze Age, so its original condition is difficult to 
specify, but it is possible that additional human remains and burial features 
remain unexcavated below. 

The next burial episode, which took place either during the period when 
Burial Н was in use or after it, was the construction of Burial A, a pit 
about two meters farther inside the cave mouth (Figs. 12-15). Burial A 
contained a minimum of seven individuals. While most of these individu- 
als were disarticulated, a partially articulated skeleton of an adult male 
was found in the center of the group, and several blocks of partially artic- 
ulated vertebrae were noted during excavation. The burial also contained 
thirteen ceramic vessels, a copper alloy dish, and about 150 beads (Fig. 
16; the beads will be the object of a future study). No tomb was found 
surrounding Burial A; some partial stone alignments noted upon exca- 
vation may be the remains of a tomb whose stones had been removed, or 
they may be natural. Burial A is wider than a putative tomb probably 
would have been, to judge by the extant example, and it seems unlikely 
that one could have removed all the stones while leaving the arrangement 
of bones more or less intact. Overall, Burial A seems most likely to have 
been a collective burial in a shallow pit. 

A clear surface divided the Lower Mottled Brown from the Upper 
Mottled Brown layer. А tomb, measuring 1.5 m wide, 0.5 m high, and 
more than 4 m long, was constructed on this surface (Fig. 17). The tomb 
was built of rough limestone slabs, laid in three to four irregular courses. 
Its original length is not known, as only a section of it was excavated and 
part of it may have been destroyed when the talus cone was bulldozed in 
the 1960s. The tomb walls were slightly vaulted and covered with at least 
one large capstone; as the tomb ran under a huge boulder in the mouth of 
the cave, full details of its construction could not be recovered. 

The tomb contained two clusters of bones and pots; none of the bone 
within the tomb was found articulated. At the southern end of the exca- 
vated area, the bone group called Burials G and B2 were found inside the 
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tomb (Figs. 18-23). Burial G/B2 contained the remains of at least six adult 
women and three adult men along with ten ceramic vessels, one copper 
bowl and a lead (?) cup, a copper alloy pendant, and about 250 beads. To 
the north, separated by an area within the tomb that contained few bones 
or sherds, Burial E contained four adult women, two adult men, and one 
adult of unknown sex, along with fourteen ceramic vessels and two copper 
alloy vessels (Figs. 24-27). Each of these burial clusters contained a high 
proportion of skulls relative to other bones, and no articulated bones. 
Skulls and whole ceramic vessels tended to be carefully placed at the 
perimeter of these burials, while broken vessels and other bones were in 
the center. The differential preservation of bones in these burials, dis- 
cussed below, is consistent with successive individual inhumations, some 
of which may have been secondary burials. Each burial episode would 
have pushed remains of earlier burials toward the edges of the tomb, care- 
fully placing the skulls in upright positions around the edges. 

At some point in the sequence, some bones, sherds, and stones were 
removed from these burials and scattered across the walls of the tomb. 
These scatters contained few whole vessels, and bone preservation was 
generally poor. Burials B, ВІ, and B3, containing the only remains of a 
child at the site along with four ceramic vessels and a copper-bronze dish, 
were deposited next to Burial G and probably represent bone dispersed 
during episodes of tomb opening (Figs. 28-30). A similar loose scatter of 
miscellaneous bone, Burial C, containing the remains of least one adult 
woman and no whole ceramic or metal vessels, was adjacent to Burial E 
(Fig. 31). A further three individuals were identified from isolated tem- 
poral and left parietal bones found in scattered locations around the site. 
Finds contemporary with the tombs but not part of a named 'burial' are 
here designated 'grid squares'. 

The form of the built tomb containing burials G, B2, and E, with its 
vaulted walls and flat capstones, is of Vanden Berghe’s ‘Bani Surmah’ 
type, used throughout Luristan during the first half of the Third millennium 
B.C. (Vanden Berghe 1989; Haerinck 1987). It clearly reflects a wide- 
spread cultural practice rather than a form that would have distinguished 
local subgroups. The location of the tomb in a cave, however, is unique 
among known Third millennium tombs in Luristan. 

The ceramic vessels found in the burials are reddish to buff in color. 
The clay body contains both chaff and sand with occasional use of grog 
(small pieces of sherds). The rims and upper and lower bodies of the jars 
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were made separately, and the interior was then scraped, with the upper 
portion of the interior usually being smoothed on a slow wheel. The bowl 
and base of the so-called fruitstands were also made separately, but appear 
to have been formed on a wheel. Many of the vessels were slipped with a 
red slip quite different in color from the paste. For painted vessels, white 
backgrounds were applied first, then red, and finally black. Most are 
incompletely oxidized, indicating that firing conditions were not carefully 
controlled. 

The vessels comprise a highly restricted set of distinctive forms relative 
to what would have been in use in a living context. Each burial contained 
a number of jars with different forms of decoration and at least one open 
form. The open forms include fruitstands — shallow bowls with bevelled 
rims and tall hollow stands — and a variety of bowls, some of which may 
have been used as lids on the fruitstands. The jars have rounded shoulders 
and mostly flat bases, with round, flattened, or ledge rims. Decoration on 
jars is of three types: appliqué dots and strips that are sometimes incised; 
one to four painted bands; more complex monochrome or red and black 
painted decoration, often on a white background; or incised decoration. 

Several of these forms are known primarily from lowland Mesopotamia. 
Vessels with complex painted decoration, including Jemdet Nasr poly- 
chrome, Scarlet Ware, and Susa II pottery, were produced from Jemdet 
Nasr to Early Dynastic II primarily in areas along the foothills of the 
Zagros. A small number of these vessels have been found in burials in 
Luristan, although their painted designs are generally more schematically 
rendered than those from the larger cities of the lowlands (Carter 1987). An 
unpublished neutron activation analysis of painted pottery from Kunji, Susa, 
and the Deh Luran plain confirms the stylistic evidence — the Kunji pots 
were uniformly distinct from the other groups (Emberling et al. n.d.). While 
this ceramic tradition as a whole is characterized by some use of figural 
decoration, at Kunji the pots were painted only in geometric patterns. 

Fruitstands are known beginning in Early Dynastic II and continuing in 
the Akkadian period in the same area, with further examples coming from 
the alluvial plain proper and Susa (Moon 1982, 1987; Bahrani 1989: РІ. 
ҮШ). Many of the Kunji fruitstands are simple rather than elaborately 
incised, and so would be dated to early ED III in the Diyala (Delougaz 
1952: 90). Several examples from Kunji, however, are decorated on their 
flattened rim with concentric rows of small incisions, a form of decoration 
not known elsewhere. А fruitstand from Qabr Nahi in the Abdanan region 
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of southeastern Pusht-i Kuh has been reported but not illustrated (Haerinck 
1987: 61-62). Two of the carinated bowls found at Kunji, each of which is 
pierced at its base, may have been lids for these fruitstands; their form is 
similar to vessels found at Khafajah (Delougaz 1952: РІ. 231). 

Jars decorated with painted bands are not particularly distinctive to any 
period of the 3rd millennium as a whole and are found over wide areas of 
the Zagros. The red-slipped jars with appliqué strips have possible paral- 
lels with jars at Mir Khair and Kalleh Nisar, which are described as hav- 
ing 'inverted half-moon-like ribs on the shoulder or body' of wide- 
mouthed jars (Haerinck 1987: 58; cf. Thrane 1964: 167), but in the 
absence of published illustrations, it is difficult to be more certain. 

The burials included five copper-bronze vessels, one perhaps made of 
lead, and a copper-bronze pendant in the form of a rosette with six shallow 
compartments. The vessels have specific parallels in the Vase à la 
Cachette, a large jar with a hoard of metal objects found at Susa deposited 
during the Early Dynastic III period (Le Breton 1957: Fig. 41.7; Tallon 
1987: nos. 709-713, 751). Overall, however, metal vessels are rare in the 
Pusht-i Kuh tombs excavated by Vanden Berghe. Metal objects there tend 
to be weapons; the few vessels do not closely resemble those from Kunji. 

The ceramic parallels suggest a date during the Early Dynastic II 
period, approximately 2700-2600 BC. It is only during this period that 
both painted jars and fruitstands occur together in lowland Mesopotamia. 
This date must be qualified, however, by the possibility that these wares 
were used during somewhat different ranges of time in the Zagros. In addi- 
tion, the likely re-use of the burials may extend their date either earlier or 
later. In terms of contemporary styles in the Zagros, the Kunji ceramics 
are not clearly related to the monochrome painted jars of Godin Ш, nor to 
the earlier but intrusive grey wares of Godin IV; their closest relationship 
seems to be with the lowlands. 

There remains the question of why the inhabitants of the Zagros would 
have used ceramic vessels so similar to those of the contemporary large 
cities of Mesopotamia and lowland Iran. Chaff-limestone tempered ware 
with burnished surfaces, stylistic details of form and design, and the neu- 
tron activation analysis together rule out direct trade of these vessels from 
the lowlands. It is likely, however, that the inhabitants of this region were 
in trade contact with the lowlands, and the similarities in artifacts suggest 
that this contact took place primarily at Susa, which is plausible given 
what we know about modern routes through the Zagros. 
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The Bronze Age skeletal population 


MNI, age, sex, and stature 


Only two of the Bronze Age burials at Kunji Cave were even partially 
articulated (the complete single burial D/F and one partial skeleton from the 
collective burial A, evidently the final deposition). All of the other human 
bone was found commingled and almost completely disarticulated. This 
created difficulties for osteological study and paleopathological diagnosis. 
The minimum number of individuals present (MNI) was calculated on the 
basis of the left parietal and temporal bones of the skull, the most common 
element present (32). One fragment of juvenile pelvis could not pertain to 
any individual represented by a skull, bringing the total MNI to 33. This 
figure, however, is probably an underestimate of the true burial population. 

The sex and age distribution was therefore also ultimately based on 
analysis of skulls (Table 1). Skulls were sexed morphologically following 
standard criteria (Buikstra and Ubelaker 1994; Ferembach et al. 1980; 
Krogman and Iscan 1986). Both sexes are well represented in the burials, 
and there appears to be no segregation within the site between male and 
female burials. Females make up approximately two-thirds of the sample, 
an imbalance confirmed by analysis of sex distributions in the femora and 
pelves. Age estimates were made using ectocranial sutural fusion (Krog- 
man and Iscan 1986: 120-121). This showed that all ages within the adult 
age range were present. Because sutural estimates create very broad age 
ranges, no more precise definition of the age-at-death distribution was pos- 
sible. However, the age distributions in the pelves and seriation of molar 
wear scores confirmed that the entire range from young adult to very 
elderly people was present. The only real demographic anomaly is the 
absence of children. As Buikstra and Mielke (1985: 399) point ош, ‘in 
most human populations between 30% and 70% of the juveniles die before 
age 15’. At Kunji, people younger than the late teens are represented only 
by one bone, a pelvis fragment from a disturbed context. Assuming that 
the excavated portion of the tomb was a representative sample, Kunji was 
used as a place of burial only for people socially considered to be adults. 

The size of the group using Kunji Cave can be estimated only specula- 
tively. If we suppose that the cemetery was in use for a century, and that 
the unexcavated half of the cave mouth would have yielded as many 
burials as the excavated half, we wind up with about 60-70 adult deaths 
over 3-4 generations, or 15-20 adults dying per generation. This might 
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imply a maximum group size of perhaps 25-50 adults or 50-100 people 
counting infants and children. Translating this into social units depends on 
social organization. It might amount to 5-10 nuclear families, or 2-3 large 
extended families; interestingly, it is roughly the size of the average min- 
imal lineage as reported by Barth and others. If the cemetery was used for 
a longer period, estimated group size would be correspondingly smaller. 
Of course, if Kunji were not the sole burial place for the adults of a par- 
ticular group, it could have been used by a much larger group. 

The femur was used to estimate the stature of the Kunji sample, as it 
was the most numerous long bone and one from which sex estimates could 
also be derived. Each femur was sexed using the anterior-posterior diame- 
ter, a criterion which should be accurate in 80-85% of cases (Buikstra and 
Mielke 1985:382). Stature was then estimated using the Trotter and Gleser 
regression equations (Steele and Bramblett 1988: 237) for populations of 
European descent. It should be noted that using metrical sexing prior to 
stature estimation may exaggerate male-female dimorphism by classifying 
small males as female and large females as male. Mean stature for males 
was 164.8 cm (п=7) and for females 157.9 cm (п=8). These figures are 
slightly below the means for pooled Iranian and Iraqi Bronze Age samples 
(174 cm males, 159 cm females) and Iron Age samples (168 cm males, 
157 ст females) from Hasanlu, Dinkha Тере, Тере Hesar, Kish, and Nip- 
pur (Rathbun 1984). 


Pathology, trauma, activity, and lifestyle 


All human bone from Kunji Cave was examined for pathologies and 
trauma. Generally, few pathologies were observed. Infectious disease is 
evident in three fibula fragments and one wrist bone, none severely 
affected. Two unusual metabolic disorders are present, biparietal depres- 
sions in a male from Burial A and hvperostosis frontalis interna in a 
female from Burial B. The former is a symmetrical thinning of the skull 
bones sometimes attributed to senile osteoporosis (Ortner and Putschar 
1980: 290) and sometimes considered a developmental variant (Barnes 
1994). 'The latter is a metabolic condition occurring almost exclusively in 
post-menopausal females (Armelagos and Chrisman 1988; Reichs 1986: 
135-6). Neither condition would have caused noticeable symptoms or 
disabilities in life. 

Trauma cases include one thoracic vertebra with a healed compression 
fracture, a left fibula with a Pott's fracture of the distal epiphysis, a possible 
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damaged shoulder joint, and a skull with a superficial bone lesion on the 
left side of the frontal bone which probably resulted from a minor trauma. 

The most common pathologies, as in any skeletal collection, were 
degenerative joint diseases and dental disease. Degenerative joint diseases, 
evidenced by porosity, lipping and/or eburnation at articular surfaces, 
affected 5596 of all vertebrae, 37% of all knee joints, 3046 of all hip joints, 
29% of shoulder joints, and 9% of elbow joints. These figures are gener- 
ally comparable with levels known from prehistoric sites in Iran and Iraq 
(Rathbun 1984); the high level of hips and knees affected may reflect the 
stresses of walking the steep slopes of the central Zagros. However, since 
degenerative joint disease increases with age, it is difficult to say more in 
a sample without a better defined distribution of ages at death. 

Dental disease, primarily reflected in caries and ante-mortem tooth loss, 
was common in all dentitions; both particularly affected the molars. In all 
teeth, 10.796 (19/177) of teeth were carious. In addition, 85/629 or 13.596 
of all teeth were lost before death. The Decayed-Missing Ratio, a sum- 
mary of dental health including both caries and ante-mortem loss (Powell 
1985), was thus 24.296. Estimates based on commingled, incomplete 
skeletal material are imprecise, but probably between 70% and 90% of the 
Kunji population would have had at least one diseased or missing tooth in 
a complete dentition. This frequency of caries is higher than any reported 
for 19 hunter-gatherer groups (Turner 1979), and fits within the broad 
range reported for agricultural populations. In the Near East, Smith et al. 
(1984:125) report caries levels of 2.8% to 7.6% in Natufian populations, 
and Krogman (1940) reports levels of up to 40% in an Iron Age popu- 
lation from Tepe Hissar. The prevalence of dental disease is influenced 
predominantly by diet, with high levels found in groups consuming large 
amounts of grain (Larsen 1997). The dental evidence from Kunji Cave 
suggests that, even if this group practiced nomadic pastoralism, they 
nonetheless had access to substantial agricultural resources. 

Stable isotope analysis of fourteen human bone samples from Kunji 
Cave were run by Geochron Laboratories (Cambridge, MA, USA). The 
average 6!5Ч (gel) value was 8.39 (п=14, s.d. = 1.28, minimum = 5.5, 
maximum = 10.3); the average 5'°C (gel) value was -19.06 (n=14, s.d. 
7.33, minimum = -19.6, maximum = -18.5), and the average 6!2С (apatite) 
value was -13.04 (n=14, s.d. =.71, minimum = -13.9, maximum = -11.8). 
Male and female values showed no significant differences, nor did values 
for specimens from tomb, non-tomb, and other proveniences. While it is 
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difficult to equate stable isotope values with dietary regimes, and no 
comparative data are available for the Zagros, these values make the 
point that the Kunji Cave people probably consumed a diet with a substan- 
tial vegetable component. If they were pastoral nomads rather than towns- 
people, they must have organized their mobility and economic production 
to have access to agricultural as well as animal products. 

It is worth noting that the Kunji Cave skeletons displayed a relatively 
high rate of non-pathological variants in the knee, ankle, and foot. In the 
knee, 5796 of patellae displayed a marked vastus notch. In the ankle, 7596 
(6/8) of distal tibiae displayed ‘squatting facets,’ small facets created by 
hyperflexion of the ankle (Trinkaus 1975). Similar facets were visible 
on 6796 (12/18) of the tali. In the foot, 6496 (21/33) of all metatarsals 
displayed ‘kneeling facets,’ crescent-shaped alterations behind the 
metatarseal head indicating extreme flexion of the toes (Ubelaker 1979). 
While all of these have been associated with specific habitual postures, 
particularly squatting and kneeling, all of them may also be caused by 
more generalized activities such as walking in rough terrain (Larsen 
1997:185-186; Trinkaus 1975). Another skeletal line of investigation 
concerns long-bone architecture. Using Ruff’s (1987) methodology, the 
Kunji femora display a midshaft cross-sectional index of 1.08, with a 
value of 1.11 for males and 1.03 for females. The dimorphism is thus 
7.45%; using Ruff’s comparative data, this falls below the level of dimor- 
phism found in hunter-gatherers, but higher than that found in most agri- 
culturalists. All of these signs may suggest that the Kunji population 
placed their lower limbs under a relatively high level of stress, though we 
cannot use them to distinguish between townsfolk making daily trips to the 
nearby hills and nomads undertaking arduous annual migrations. 


Bronze Age burial taphonomy 


Taphonomic investigations 


Taphonomic investigations of the burials were undertaken in parallel with 
the skeletal analysis (Table 2); the goal was to reconstruct as much of the 
Bronze Age burial ritual as possible. 


Articulation 
No bones were recorded as found in an articulated position anywhere in the 
tomb (Burials B2, G, E) or in the collective deposit below it (H). Nor were 
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articulated remains found in the open areas between burials (B1/B3, C). 
Burial D/F was completely articulated in anatomical position except for 
such small movements as occur in decomposition in situ. In Burial A, a 
few groups of articulated vertebrae were noted. In addition, the excavators 
noted a semi-articulated adult male skeleton in the center of the burial. The 
center of this body was substantially complete from the shoulders to the 
pelvis, but the rest of the skeleton appears to have been disarticulated at 
least into major body regions. No skull was associated, but it seems highly 
likely that the relevant skull was the one male skull recovered from Burial 
A, which, like the other skulls, was placed around the edges of the pit rest- 
ing on its base. Strikingly, this therefore does not correspond to the com- 
mon collective burial pattern in which the final inhumation is found com- 
pletely intact in the midst of disarticulated earlier inhumations. Rather, this 
final inhumation seems to have been disturbed at least once after death. 
This disturbance happened neither immediately after death, when the body 
would have remained intact, nor long after death when all soft tissues 
would have decomposed, which would have resulted in complete disartic- 
ulation. Rates of soft tissue decomposition vary immensely depending on 
climate, depth of burial, chemical environment, and other factors (Haglund 
and Sorg 1997). Probably the most that can be said is that this burial was 
disturbed at some point between a few weeks and several years after the 
deposition of the last individual, this disturbance apparently resulted in the 
movement or removal of the skull, and no additional inhumation was 
made. 


Bone movement 


Refits and rematches provide a clue to the movement of bone within the 
site. All bone was checked for refits between fragments found in different 
proveniences, and a superficial check was also made for refits between 
pottery fragments as well. The movement of post-crania shows a distinct 
pattern in direction and size. Bones from A moved mainly outward to the 
adjoining open areas, as did bones from B. Within the tomb area, bones 
from E moved to H and vice versa, as did bones from G. Bones from G 
and E appear to have remained separate, however. Bones from the upper- 
most tomb burials in G/B2 moved outside the tomb to the scatter in 
B/B1/B3 and to the bone scatter in C. Bones of all sizes were moved, from 
small fragments up to complete bones (such as the ulnae from four distinct 
individuals in C which probably originated in individuals in G). This 
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general pattern of movements is confirmed by observations of refits 
among the pottery. Surprisingly, the crania show a different pattern of 
movement. Contrary to what we would expect from such breakable and 
highly identifiable bones, the skulls display almost no refits between 
proveniences. Of the few skull refits observed, half are from C, clearly a 
disturbed pile of secondary bone, and two others show atypical movement 
of small fragments over long distances. In general, while the post-crania 
and the pots were substantially displaced and commingled, probably on 
occasions when the tomb was opened, cleaned, and reused, the skulls were 
typically squashed in place, not moved. 


Sediment mixing 


Sediment descriptions and stratigraphic documentation make clear that the 
burials were not substantially disturbed after the Bronze Age, but that they 
varied in the extent to which they were disturbed during their use-life. This 
is clear in the relative amounts of burnt vs. unburnt human bone in each 
provenience, and in the relative number of faunal bone fragments incorpo- 
rated in each burial (Table 2). Burning probably took place incidentally, 
affecting loose bone in disturbed areas. The percentage of burnt bone is 
highest in areas probably not representing formal burials (B, C, admixed 
bone with F, and bone from non-burial areas) and lowest in the collective 
burials (A, G, E/H). Faunal fragments found in burials resemble those 
from non-burial strata in their part and species distribution and probably 
represent incidental admixture of animal bone loose in the soil rather than 
intentional use of animal bones or parts in the burials. Again, animal bone 
is least frequent in the collective burial areas (A, G, E/H) and highest in 
the non-formal deposits (B/C/admixed bone with F, and bone from non- 
burial areas). This suggests that while bones in the collective burials were 
disarticulated and bone moved outwards from the burials, little soil from 
the surrounding matrix entered the collective burials. 


Part representation 


The distribution of skeletal parts at a burial site forms a pattern which can 
reveal the mode of deposition (e.g., Trinkaus 1985). Here it is useful to 
contrast Kunji Cave with well-published sites which can furnish inter- 
pretive guidelines for specific modes of burial. Fig. 32 displays part repre- 
sentation at two archaeological sites which provide good baselines for 
comparison; the figures presented are percentages of the number of elements 
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expected if every skeleton were complete. West Tenter Street, London 
(Waldron 1987: 58-60) is a Romano-British cemetery where primary 
single inhumation was the rule. The primary factor affecting bone preser- 
vation 15 the decay of bones in situ due to chemical and physical factors. 
The major peaks and troughs in bone representation reflect each bone's 
resistance or vulnerability to decay, based primarily upon its size, shape, 
and density. Multiple secondary burial is represented by the Nanjemoy 
Creek site, Maryland (data for Ossuary II, Ubelaker 1974: 32, Tables 11- 
12). This is а 16"-century Late Woodland site containing hundreds of 
burials in several ossuary pits. As individuals died, the bodies were 
exposed on scaffolds or left to decay in death houses. Every few years, a 
special ceremony was held at which these remains were gathered up and 
interred in ossuaries such as at Nanjemoy Creek. In this process, bones 
may be lost to decay, to accidental loss in transferring, and to cultural 
selection. At Nanjemoy Creek, preservation appears to have been good, 
with many fragile and perishable elements such as sterna present. Ube- 
laker comments that *most of the missing bones were lost prior to the time 
of ossuary burial. Apparently the Indians did not transfer all of the bones 
from the primary deposit to the ossuarv' (1974: 35). Part representation 
here is high for mandibles and long bones, but there is a clear cultural bias 
against small, irregular elements such as the vertebrae, hand and foot 
bones, and fragile parts such as the sacrum and sternum. Skulls are also 
poorly represented, and Ubelaker notes that 'probablv a few of the skulls 
and mandibles were taken elsewhere for memorial purposes’ (1974: 35). 

Kunji Cave's part representation curve displays generally poor preser- 
vation in comparison with other sites. Especially in contrast to the undis- 
turbed burials at W. Tenter St., both fragile bones such as the sterna and 
vertebrae and robust bones such as the humeri, radii, and ulnae are often 
poorly represented. This high rate of bone loss, especially among irregular 
and cancellous bones, probably reflects mechanical destruction of bones 
during burial re-use or reburial in adjacent areas that remain unexcavated. 
In contrast to the Nanjemoy Creek ossuary pattern, however, no major 
classes of bones are categorically missing. There is proportionate repre- 
sentation for such small bones as metapodials, tarsals, and carpals. This 
suggests that at least some of the skeletons were probably interred there as 
complete bodies, without complicated prior processing somewhere else. 
Finally, skulls are strikingly over-represented at Kunji Cave. At other 
sites, preservation of skulls is similar to that of long bones, if not worse. 
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At Kunji Cave, in spite of the general fragility of skulls and the high level 
of bone destruction, 33 individuals are known from their skulls, and even 
relatively fragile skull parts such as the zygomatics are present for 80% or 
more of the individuals. The highest representation among the post-crania 
is in the scapula (23 individuals) and femur (21 individuals). At least 10 
individuals, therefore, are represented only by their skulls. 


Burial ritual at Kunji Cave 


The ensemble of taphonomic and contextual evidence provides a fairly 
clear picture of at least one type of burial ritual at Kunji Cave. An indi- 
vidual was buried in a collective tomb (such as the one containing Burials 
B2/G and E) or pit (such as Burial A and perhaps H), along with some 
grave goods, primarily pots but with a few metal vessels too (extant finds 
include an average of between one and two pots per individual). After 
some lapse of time between a few weeks and several years, the burial was 
reopened, the body was disturbed, and the skull was removed or reposi- 
tioned. Probably at this time, and probably accidentally, bones from the 
tomb were broken and in some cases moved to the surrounding soil, cre- 
ating bone scatters such as B1/B3 and C. Possibly following some rite, 
ceremony, or commemoration, the skull was placed again in the tomb. 
Skulls from burials in other sites may also have been interred at this point 
(see below). This time, however, it was placed sitting up on its base, at the 
margin of the burial. All six of the skulls in Burial A were placed sitting 
around the edge of the bone group, and most of the skulls in the tomb 
burials were tucked carefully in small groups against the inside wall of the 
tomb. Whole pots were also grouped around the margins of burials, in 
some cases directly touching skulls. The idea may have been to curate 
skulls and whole vessels by moving them to places where they would be 
less likely to be disturbed by future burials. In three or four cases, the 
skulls were also decorated with strings of beads at this point, leaving dense 
scatters of beads, and in one case still articulated lines of beads, around the 
skull. In one or two cases, the skull appears to have been placed in a flat 
redware dish. 

While this appears to have been the norm, it leaves open major ques- 
tions about variations. Why was at least one individual (Burial D/F) buried 
in a single burial outside of any tomb? She may have belonged to a 
different category of person, or have died under circumstances requiring 
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an alternative rite. It seems possible also that single burial may have been 
an alternative first stage of the general rite, and selected parts would have 
been removed later for incorporation in a collective deposition, perhaps 
somewhere else; if so, for some reason, the burial would never have been 
revisited and reopened. Alternatively, since D/F is the earliest extant bur- 
ial in the cave, it may represent a culturally earlier rite or a rite more likely 
to occur early in the use cycle of a particular burial site (see below). A sec- 
ond question concerns where the remainder of the population was buried. 
As noted above, Kunji cannot have been the sole burial place for its group. 
Even if all adults were interred here, many infants and children must have 
been buried somewhere else. Some adults may have also been buried else- 
where, particularly if Kunji was used by pastoral nomads who spent much 
of the year elsewhere. Finally, were all the skeletons found at Kunji origi- 
nally buried there? This is unclear. As noted above, at least 10 individuals 
are known from skulls alone. One possibility is that all individuals were 
originally buried at Kunji, but that extensive destruction of post-crania 
took place, reducing the number of people identifiable by post-crania. 
Alternatively, it is equally plausible that some individuals were buried 
elsewhere and their skulls later re-interred at Kunji. A third possibility, 
which seems less likely, is that the burial population includes some trophy 
skulls from people belonging to other groups. 


Burial rite in cultural context 


As burial practice, Kunji fits within the broader cultural context of the 
early Third millennium B.C. both in Luristan and Mesopotamia proper. 
Settlement and nomadic activity resumed in Luristan during the Jemdet 
Nasr and Early Dynastic periods after a time of apparent abandonment 
(Carter 1987). The earliest late Fourth millennium burial sites — Mir Khair 
and Kalleh Nisar A 1 (Vanden Berghe 1979; Haerinck 1987: 57) — 
contain individual cist burials like those of their Fifth millennium prede- 
cessors (a remarkable persistence of tradition). By the beginning of Early 
Dynastic I, burial practices had changed to multiple burials in built stone 
tombs, as at Kalleh Nisar C, Bani Surmah, and War Kabud Mihr tomb 1. 
Eickhoff (1993) has traced a similar development from single to multiple 
burials in the Early Dynastic I cemetery of Ahmed al-Hattu, in the Hamrin 
Basin. Emberling (1995, 1999) has argued that this development of 
distinctive burial practices — specifically megalithic communal burial — 
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and ceramic styles marked a broad ethnic identity that encompassed both 
settled populations along the Zagros and nomads in the interior. Many 
fewer burials are known during the subsequent period of strong territorial 
states in lowland Mesopotamia, the Akkadian and Ur III periods. 

Why was ethnic identity newly highlighted through burial practice in 
the Third millennium? With the advent of transhumance, sentiments of 
territory would have become broadened from the individual settlement to 
the region, the valleys, the highlands, and pastures. Hence burials as a 
focus for the constructed place representing group identity would diverge 
from settlement sites and come to form distinct locations — preferably 
keeping them present within memory in places passed in the yearly round. 
This argument explains the siting of many of these cemeteries: they are 
located in visible places overlooking transhumance routes: thus locating 
the ancestors comfortably within what we have called a 'tomb with a 
view' (Emberling and Robb 1996). 

While this line of interpretation focuses upon Kunji's place in a conti- 
nental-scale trend, another perspective on the cave might be as a micro- 
history of a specific group. Here one requires a careful interpretation of the 
stratigraphic evidence. While the stratigraphic evidence is at times exigu- 
ous, it is sufficient to reconstruct the basic burial sequence. The sequence 
of events appears to have been as follows: 


(1) Use of the cave as a herding station ceases. 

(2) At least one single burial is made (D/F). Some unexcavated bone in 
the north section suggests that other single burials were made as 
well. 

(3) Possibly around the same time, or somewhat later, Burial Н 15 

deposited, a group of redeposited bone containing four male skulls 

and post-crania including an adolescent female pelvis. Little can be 
said about the burial practices involved, as this burial was disturbed 
by later tomb construction. 

A collective burial (A) 15 built about 3 m inside the cave from Н, 

possibly after H was no longer in use. This burial overlay Burial 

D/F stratigraphically. Six individuals, mostly females, are buried 

within it, with rites of skull curation and manipulation; some skulls 

without bodies may also have been interred. The last deposition is 
an adult male, whose skeleton is disturbed after death by a cere- 
mony of skull commemoration. 


(4 


~ 
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(5) The extant tomb is built. Its construction truncates the upper part 
of H, scattering some of its bones within the tomb. Burial G/B2 (at 
least 9 individuals) and Burial E (7 individuals) are accumulated 
through repeated primary interments, secondary skull repositioning, 
and possibly interment of skulls from elsewhere. The two burial 
clusters are separated by approximately the length needed to lay a 
complete body inside the narrow tomb. As the tomb is re-used and 
cleaned out, Burials C, B1, and B3 are accumulated as concentra- 
tions of redeposited bone scattered loose or placed in shallow pits 
outside the tomb. The final use of the tomb leaves the capstone 
askew and partially open. 

(6) Shortly afterwards, use of the cave for burials ceases and use as a 
herding station resumes. The burials are not further disturbed. 


As a micro-history, this presents us with a series of junctures: 

* the decision to begin burial at Kunji (D/F) 

* the decision to begin a new burial area, with new rites of sec- 
ondary burial (H) 

* the decision to open a second collective secondary burial pit (A), 
either while the earlier one was still in use or to succeed it but 
definitely after the end of individual burial (D/F) 

* the decision to replace the simple collective burial pits with an 
elaborate, monumental construction in stone which uses the 
same rite but in a much more imposing architectural setting 


If we imagine Kunji as representing the primary adult repository for a 
small kinship group of perhaps 5-10 families, then the decision to build 
there may have coincided with the foundation of the group as an inde- 
pendent entity. The series of increasingly larger and more complex burials 


^ Excavation records note that A is associated with the Lower Mottled Brown level, 
and the tomb with the Upper Mottled Brown, and that both are thickened and contain 
notable charcoal lenses in this part of the cave. While the base of the tomb rests at about 
the depth of A, and close to where the top of a burial pit for D/F would have been, the 
ground surface during the time when the tomb was used must have been no deeper than 
160 cm, to judge from the position of bone removed from the tomb to ВІ, B3 and С. 
Hence the tomb probably originated somewhere between 160-170 cm and was dug into 
the ground slightly (see Thrane 1964 for a possible parallel). This would place the tomb at 
about 10-20 cm above the top of Burial A and later than it, a verdict which corroborates 
the stratigraphic distinction between the Upper and Lower Mottled Brown Layers. 
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may have represented the growing size of the group, culminating in the 
move to create a more permanent, visible, and labor-intensive stone tomb 
which may have served as a statement of the group's maturity. After a fur- 
ther sixteen adults were interred, the tomb was closed. The several gener- 
ations involved may perhaps represent the typical lifespan of a small kin 
group in the genealogical flux of tribal life. 

To confirm and fill out this picture one would need more precise dating 
of specific burials, for instance, to know whether this sequence happened 
over a generation, a century, or several centuries. Excavation of the 
remainder of the cave, and more detailed information on the community 
the Kunji people belonged to as known from habitation and other burial 
sites, would also be useful. However, it provides a thought-provoking line 
of investigation for this group of Bronze Age burials. It shows the combi- 
nation of continuity and change probably resulting from the flux of politi- 
cal life rather than from long-term cultural change. 
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Figure captions 


Figure 1. Map of Luristan with contemporary sites. 

Figure 2. Kunji Cave. 

Figure 3. Plan of Kunji Cave. 

Figure 4. Section through Kunji Cave. 

Figure 5. Section across talus cone at mouth of cave showing built tomb, Burial 
G/B2, and Burial B, and the location of the Upper and Lower Mottled Brown 
strata. Drawn from slides. 

Figure 6. Photograph of Burial D/F. 

Figure 7. Plan of Burial D/F. 

Figure 8. Burial D/F: Ceramic vessels. a. Burial D, Pot 2; UMMA 84818. Profile 
and top view of a jar with black and red paint on a white slip, which seems to 
extend to base, but preservation makes this uncertain; ledge rim; ca. 1596 of 
rim is preserved. Design is four red panels with black boundaries on the shoul- 
der, with bands of black, red, and black below the neck. h 21.6; d rim 11.8; d 
sh 25.0; d base 8.1; paste 5ҮК7/6 reddish yellow; paint colors faded, but 
extant red is 7.5R4/6 red; slip 10YR 8/2 white; inclusions 1596 chaff, occa- 
sional lime; b. Burial D, Pot 3; Tehran. Jar with nose lugs, impressed strip, 
and black and red paint on a white slip; design is organized in panels, with one 
of red and black cross-cross and one of red diamonds outlined in black; thick- 
ened rim. d rim 14.2; d sh 28.0; c. Burial D, Pot 1; UMMA (no accession 
number). Jar with two painted bands; ledge rim. Wheel-finished, scraping on 
lower interior, slip on interior neck. h 17.8; d rim 11.5; d sh 16.5; d base 4.9; 
paste 5YR6/6 reddish yellow; slip 10R5/6 red; inclusions 7.596 med. chaff; 
d. Burial F, Pot 2; Tehran. Fruitstand base. d base 14.8. 

Figure 9. Plan of Burial H. 
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Figure 10. Burial H: Ceramic vessels. a. Burial H, Pot 7 (2); UMMA 84839. Pro- 
file and top view of jar with appliqué strips and dots, impressions in band 
around shoulder; interior surface exfoliated. h 19.7; d rim 10.4; d sh 25.4; d 
base 7.3; paste 7.5ҮК7/4 pink; slip 10R5/6 red; inclusions 10% med. chaff; 
b. UMMA 84846. Jar shoulder with painted decoration in black on white; 
design is geometric—winged diamonds and hourglass. d sh 33; core 2.5 YR5/0 
gray; paste 2.5 YR6/6 light red; paint faded black; white is 7.5 YR8/3 ‘pink’; 
slip in unpainted areas 2.5YR5/6 red; c. UMMA 84842. Possibly from Burial 
E. Bowl or lid pierced in center, half of rim preserved; Wheel thrown; slip 
extends to inner lip. h 7.4; d rim 19; core 7.5 YR5/0 gray; paste 5УК7/4 pink; 
slip 10R5/6 red; inclusions 1096 med. chaff, 596 fine sand. As a lid, this bowl 
would fit on the rim of a fruitstand; d. UMMA 84843. Upper portion of jar 
with nose lugs and impressions within incised strip along shoulder; 15% of 
rim preserved. d rim 15.0; d sh 34.0; core 7.5 YR7/6 reddish yellow to 
7.5 YR5/0 gray; paste SYR7/6 reddish yellow; slip 2.5YR6/6 light red; inclu- 
sions 5% med. chaff; e. Burial Н, Pot 8; UMMA 84838 + 84844. Profile and 
top view of fruitstand with two rows of impressions within incised bands on 
interior lip; top and base do not quite join. d rim 22.5; d base 14.5; core 
7.5 YR7/3 pink; paste 5УК7/4 pink; slip 2.5YR6/6 light red; inclusions 15% 
med. chaff. 

Figure 11. Burial H: Ceramic jars with painted bands. a. Burial H, Pot 3; Tehran. 
Jar with two painted bands. h 25.6; d sh 25.2; d base 7.5; b. UMMA 84840. 
Jar with three painted bands and two rows of impressions within incised bands 
on shoulder. Interior smoothed above shoulder, scraped below. h 20.9; d rim 
10.5; d sh 25.6; d base 7.5; paste 5ҮК7/6 reddish yellow; paint faded black; 
slip 10ҮК8/2 white; inclusions 10% med. chaff, 5% med-fine sand; c. Burial 
H, Pot 2; UMMA 84837. Jar with two painted bands. Wheel finished on exte- 
rior and upper interior; scraped on lower interior. h 20.5; d rim 11.4; d sh 
20.5; d base 5.9; paste 10ҮК8/2 white; paint 5YR4/3 reddish brown; inclu- 
sions 7.596 fine chaff, lime pops on interior; d. Burial H, Pot 1; UMMA 
84836. Jar with two painted bands. Wheel smoothed upper interior, scraped 
below. h 13.4; d rim 9.3; d sh 14.7; d base 4.7; core 7.5 YR6/0 gray; paste 
7.5XR8/4 pink; paint 2.5YR5/4 reddish brown; inclusions 5% med. chaff; 
e. Burial H, Pot 15; Tehran. Jar with four painted bands. h 12.8; d rim 9.2; d 
sh 14.4; d base 4.0; f. UMMA 84841. Possibly from Burial E. Jar with three 
painted bands. h 13.9; d rim 8.3; d sh 13.5; d base 3.8; paste 1OXR8/4 pink to 
2.5 YR6/6 light red; paint 7.5YR4/0 dark gray; inclusions 15% med. chaff. 

Figure 12. Photograph of Burial A. 

Figure 13. Plan of Burial A. 

Figure 14. Burial A: Ceramic jars. a. Burial A, Pot D; UMMA 84803. Jar with 
nose lugs, raised 'collar' and short neck; rim and base do not quite join. Exten- 
sive scraping, notch marks separate attachment of rim. h ca. 32; d rim 14.1; d 
sh ca. 37.5; d base 11.3; core 7.5 YR5/0 gray; paste 2.5 YR6/6 light red; slip 
10R5/8 red; inclusions 596 med. chaff; b. UMMA 84809. Jar with three 
painted bands, rim missing. Wheel-finished, interior base scraped. d sh 21.0; d 
base 5.0; core 7.5YR6/0 gray; paste SYR7/6 reddish yellow; paint 7.5 YR4/O 
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dark gray; inclusions 1096 medium chaff, 10% fine limestone; c. Burial A, Pot 
I; UMMA 84805. Jar with two painted bands. Wheel-finished, exterior and 
interior scraping below shoulder, slip on interior neck. h 16.9; d rim 9.7; d sh 
17.8; d base 4.9; paste 7.5 YR7/4 pink; paint 5YR4/2 dark reddish gray; slip 
10R6/6 light red; inclusions 5% med. chaff, 3% fine limestone, 3% grog; 
d. Burial A, Pot J; UMMA 84806. Jar with two painted bands. Wheel-fin- 
ished, scraping on exterior below shoulder. h 15.3; d rim 9.6; d sh 16.0; d 
base 5.2; core 7.5 YR7/4 pink; paste 2.5 YR6/6 light red; paint 10К 5/8 red; 
inclusions 596 fine mineral, 396 medium chaff; e. Burial A, Pot M; UMMA 
84807. Jar base, wheel-made or finished, scraped on exterior, clear join mark 
at shoulder carination. d sh 13.2; d base 3.8; core 7.5 YR6/6 light gray; paste 
5YR6/6 reddish yellow; inclusions 1096 med. chaff; f. Burial A, Pot O; 
Tehran. Jar with three painted bands. d sh 15.2; d base 5.4. 

Figure 15. Burial A: Ceramic and metal vessels. a. Burial A, Pot A + B; UMMA 
84802. Bottom view and profile of bowl or lid, black on white painting on 
exterior, segment of rim missing. Wheel-made. h 5.4; d rim 19.0; core 
7.5YR4/0 dark gray; paste 5YR6/6 reddish yellow; black paint faded; white 
paint 1OYR8/2 white; slip 10R5/6 red; inclusions 10% med. chaff. For com- 
parable unpainted examples, see Delougaz 1952: РІ. 23i (Khafajah Proto- 
literate C), with references to Jemdet Nasr, Telloh, Ur, and Tell al-'Ubaid; 
b. Burial A, Pot C; Tehran. Bowl. d rim 14.5; c. Burial A, Pot М; UMMA 
84808. Bowl. Wheel-made, string-cut base. h 5.3; d rim 13.1; d base 5.4; core 
7.5ҮК6/2 pinkish gray; paste 5ҮК6/4 light reddish brown; inclusions 7.596 
med. chaff; d. Burial A, Pot El; UMMA 84804. Fruitstand, base not pre- 
served. d rim 17.6; core 7.5 YR5/0 gray; paste SYR6/6 reddish yellow; slip 
10R 5/6 red; inclusions 5% med. chaff, occasional med grog; e. Burial A, Pot 
E2; UMMA 4804. Fruitstand, base and bottom of bowl not preserved, 4 
incised lines around interior rim. d rim 19.5; core 7.5 YR6/O gray; paste 
2.5YR6/6 light red; slip 10К 5/6 red; inclusions 10% medium chaff, 3% med. 
fine sand; f. UMMA 84810. Fruitstand, missing portion of base. Wheel-made. 
h 15.2; d rim 17.2; d base 11.8; core 7.5 YR4/0 dark gray; paste 5YR6/6 red- 
dish yellow; slip 10R5/8 red; inclusions 10% medium chaff; g. Burial A, Pot 
F; Tehran. Fruitstand with four incised lines around interior. d rim 20.0; d 
base 10.9; h. UMMA 84801. Copper-alloy dish. Parallel in the Vase à la 
Cachette at Susa (Le Breton 1957: Fig. 41.7). 

Figure 16. Selected large beads, various burials. Beads are bone, chlorite, and 
limestone. 

Figure 17. Photograph from the west of tomb after excavation (cf. Fig. 28). 

Figure 18. Plan of Burial G/B2. 

Figure 19. Photograph of Burial G/B2 during excavation. 

Figure 20. Burial G/B2: Ceramic jars with appliqué. a. Burial G, Pot 1; UMMA 
84829. Profile and top view of jar with appliqué strips and dots and incisions 
around the shoulder; rim not preserved. d sh 27.6; d base 7.5; core 7.5 YR7/A 
pink; paste 5YR6/6 reddish yellow; slip 10R5/6 red; inclusions 10% med. 
chaff; 5% med-fine brown mineral or grog. b. Burial С, Pot 6; UMMA 84846. 
Profile and top view of a jar with appliqué dots and strips, some incised; rim 
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and part of shoulder is not preserved, interior surface largely exfoliated. d sh 
ca. 33; d base 8.4; core 10ҮК5/1 gray; paste 5YR7/6 reddish yellow; slip 
2.5 YR5/8 red; inclusions 10% med. chaff, lime pops on interior. 

Figure 21. Burial G/B2: Ceramic jars. a. Burial G, Pot 3; Tehran. Profile and top 
view of jar with two incised grooves around shoulder and appliqué strips 
below. h 19.0; d rim 9.0; d sh 24.8; d base 7.2; b. Burial С, Pot 8; UMMA 
84833. Fragment of a jar shoulder with bands of black crosshatching painted 
on a white surface and incised groove at top of shoulder. Wheel-finished upper 
interior, heavy scraping below. d sh ca. 38; paste 5YR6/6 reddish yellow; 
paint faded black; inclusions 5% med. chaff. Burnished surface is probably 
post-depositional, likely preservative; c. Burial G, Pot 7; UMMA 84832. Jar 
with one painted band; lower interior scraped, upper smoothed. h 12.4; d rim 
9.3; d sh 14.0; d base 4.8; no core visible (pot complete); paste 7.5ҮК7/6 
reddish yellow; paint faded black; inclusions 2596 med-coarse chaff; d. Burial 
G, Pot 9; UMMA 84834. Jar with 2 incised grooves at top of shoulder. Wheel- 
finished upper interior, heavy scraping below; lower exterior body also 
scraped. h 18.2; d rim. 10.0; d sh 18.2; d base 6.2; paste 2.5Y8/3 pale yellow 
to 5XR8/3 pink; inclusions 5% fine chaff, 596 coarse mineral. 

Figure 22. Burial G/B2: Ceramic and metal objects. a. Burial G, Pot 4; UMMA 
84830. Profile and top view of upper part of a fruit stand with three rows of 
incised decoration; small portion of rim preserved. d rim 23.7; core 7.5 YR5/0 
gray; paste 2.5 YR6/6 light red; slip 10R5/8 red; inclusions 7.5% med. chaff. 
b. Burial G, Pot 12; UMMA 84835. Fragment of a fruitstand. Wheel-made. 
core 7.5 YR5/0 gray; paste 7.5ҮК7/4 pink; slip 10R5/6 red; inclusions 10% 
med. chaff, 596 med. mineral or grog; c. Burial B2, Pot 1; UMMA 84811. 
Base of a Proto-Elamite goblet. Wheel-made, with interior twist and string-cut 
base. core 7.5 YR6/0 gray; paste 5 YR7/4 pink; inclusions 10% med. chaff; d. 
Burial G, Pot 5; Tehran. Footed bowl or upper part of fruitstand. d rim 15.0; 
d base 6.0; e. Tehran. Copper alloy pendant in the form of a rosette with five 
elongated compartments around a central circular depression. The uppermost 
*petal continues onto the back of the rosette, providing a means of suspending 
the object. 

Figure 23. Burial G/B2: Metal objects in Tehran. a. Lead vase; b. Crushed cop- 
per bowl, side view; c. Crushed copper alloy bowl, top view. 

Figure 24. Plan of Burial E, with Burial C to east. 

Figure 25. Burial E: Ceramic jars with appliqué. a. Burial E, Pot A; UMMA 
84819. Profile and top view of jar with appliqué strips and dots, rim missing; 
interior surface scarcely preserved, but shows wheel-smoothing above the inte- 
rior shoulder, scraping below. d sh 25.8; d base 8.0; core 7.5 YR5/0; paste 
SYR6/6 reddish yellow; slip 2.5 YR5/6 red; inclusions 7.5% med. chaff, 5% 
fine sand; b. Burial E, Pot Al ‘first; UMMA 84821. Profile and top view of 
jar with appliqué strips and dots; ledge rim. Interior wheel-smoothed above 
shoulder, scraped below. h 21.7; d rim 11.5; d sh 25.8; d base 5.6; core 
7.5YR5/0 gray; paste 5 YR6/6 reddish yellow; slip 2.5 YR5/8 red; inclusions 
15% med. chaff; c. Burial E, Pot Al ‘second’; UMMA 84820. Jar with 
appliqué strips and dots, very fragmentary, interior surface exfoliated. d sh ca. 
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32; d base 9.3; core 7.5ҮК4/0 dark gray; paste 5YR6/6 reddish yellow; slip 
10R4/8 red; inclusions 10% med. chaff, 5% fine mineral. 

Figure 26. Burial E: Ceramic jars with painted or incised bands. a. Burial E, Pot 
B; Tehran. Jar with two painted bands. d rim 9.2; d sh 15.2; d base 5.5; 
b. Burial E, Pot D; UMMA 84822. Jar with two painted bands; ledge rim. 
Interior smoothed. h 21.5; d rim 10.0; d sh 20.0; d base 5.9; core 57 2 5/4 red- 
dish brown; paste 2.5YR5/6 red; paint faded black; inclusions 10% med. 
chaff, 3% fine and coarse lime, 3% med. to coarse red-brown mineral or grog. 
Note: sunburst marks on vessel are likely to be post-depositional; c. Burial E, 
Pot G; UMMA 84824. Jar with three painted bands. Interior scraped below 
carination, smoothed above. h 16.0; d rim 9.0; d sh 16.9; d base 5.4; paste 
7.5XR8/2 pinkish white; paint SYR4/2 dark reddish gray; inclusions 15% fine 
sand, 5% med. chaff; d. Burial E, Pot M; UMMA 84826. Jar with two painted 
bands. Lower exterior preserves smoothed-over scraping; interior scraped 
below, smoothed above. h 16.0; d rim 9.5; d sh. 16.0; d base 4.3; paste 
10ҮК8.3 very pale brown; paint faded black; inclusions 396 med-fine brown 
mineral or grog, 3% med chaff, 1% med.-coarse limestone. Firing bloom: 
10R6/6 light red; e. Burial E, Pot R; Tehran. Jar with two painted bands, miss- 
ing portion of rim. d sh 22.2; d base 6.0; f. Burial E, Pot P; UMMA 84827. 
Jar with two painted bands. Interior surface obscured by encrustation. h 17.2; 
d rim 10.4; d sh 16.2; d base 4.8; paste 10YR7/4 very pale brown; paint faded 
black; inclusions 1596 med. chaff; g. Burial E, Pot N; Tehran. Jar with three 
incised lines on shoulder; h 20.0; d sh. 21.0; d base 7.0. 

Figure 27. Burial E: Ceramic and metal vessels. a. Burial E, Pot I; UMA 84825. 
Upper portion of jar with black geometric design painted on a white back- 
ground; design includes a checkerboard, cross-hatching, and hourglass motifs 
set between black bands; vessel also decorated with incised appliqué strip; 
nose lugs, ledge rim. Interior smoothed above shoulder, scraped below. d rim 
11.0; d sh 24.5; core 7.5 YR4/0 dark gray; paste 7.5 УК 6/4 light brown; paint 
faded black; inclusions 596 med. chaff. Surface appears to be burnished, but 
most likely post-depositional; b. Burial E, with a few sherds from Burial H; 
UMMA 84846. Jar base with extensive interior scraping. d sh 39; d base 10.4; 
core 7.5 YR4/0 dark gray; paste 7.5 YR6/4 light brown; inclusions 10% med. 
chaff, 3% med. sand; c. Burial E, Pot E; UMMA 84823. Ring base of a jar. 
Heavy interior scraping, sherd burned on interior and exterior. d base 9.1; core 
10YR5/1 gray; paste 10YR7/2 light gray; inclusions 5% med. chaff; d. Burial 
E, Pot S - Q; UMMA 84828. Fruitstand with five incised lines on interior rim. 
Wheel-thrown. h 12.3; d rim 14.5; d base 9.4; core 7.5YR4/0 dark gray; paste 
5YR6/4 light reddish brown; slip 10R5/6 red; inclusions 1096 med. chaff; e. 
UMMA 84800. Copper alloy bowl. Parallel in the Vase à la Cachette at Susa 
(Tallon 1987: nos. 709-713). 

Figure 28. Photograph of burials B, ВІ, B2 (within tomb), and B3. 

Fig. 29. Plan of burials B2 and B3. 

Figure 30. Burials B and B1: Ceramic and metal vessels. a. Burial B, Pot 3; 
UMMA 84812. Profile and top view of jar with appliqué, missing portions of 
shoulder and the entire base; ledge rim; possible painted design on shoulder 
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visible as differential preservation of slip, but very faint. Interior surface exfo- 
liated. d rim 12.5; d sh 28; paste SYR7/4 pink; slip 2.5 YR5/6 red; inclusions 
15% med. chaff and lime; b. Burial B, Pot 1; Tehran. Jar with two painted 
bands. h 20.0; d rim 10.8; d sh 20.0; d base 6.0; c. Burial B, Pot 4; Tehran. 
Ring base. d base 5.0; d. Burial B, Pot 2; Tehran. Bevelled-rim bowl. d rim 
18.0; e. Burial ВІ. Tehran. Profile and bottom view of copper alloy dish. Par- 
allel in the Vase à la Cachette at Susa (Tallon 1987: #751). 

Figure 31. Photograph of Burial C. 

Figure 32. Part representation in three archaeological sites. 


Table 1. Kunji Cave: the skeletal sample 


Burial Sex Age Notes 

50-80 Not in burial; in grid squares K/H-6/C 
30-60 Not in burial; in grid squares K/O-3/6-6 
adult Not in burial; in grid squares K/H-1/1, E 
35-65 

45-75 

35-65 

45-75 Biparietal depressions 

30-60 

50-80 

45-75 

juvenile Pelvis fragment 

30-60 

50-80 Hyperostosis frontalis interna 
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50-80 Slight cribra orbitalia 


45-75 Metopic 


40-50 Articulated burial; aged by pelvis 
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Table 2. Summary of taphonomic characteristics of Kunji burials 
Burial | MNI| Bone Burned | Animal | Refits | Articulation Body Part | Inter- 
preservation | human | bone Represent- | pretation 
bone (as % of ation 
(%) human 
bone) 
A 7 Poor 4 5 Grid Semi- Extra Ossuary 
squares | articulated, skulls 
disarticulated 
B2/G 9 Average to | 2 45 H Disarticulated | Extra Ossuary 
excellent skulls 
B1/B3 | Very good | 6 116 Grid Disarticulated | Mixed Redeposited 
squares bone 
C 1 Good 3 77 D Disarticulated | Mixed Redeposited 
bone 
D/F 1 Роог 5 89 C Articulated Complete | Single 
skeleton primary 
burial 
E 7 Poor 1 20 H Disarticulated | Extra Ossuary 
skulls 
H 4 Poor 1 30 СЕ Disarticulated | Extra Ossuary 
skulls 
Grid 3 Good 8 N/a A, Disarticulated | Mixed Redeposited 
square В1/В3 Бопе Бопе 
ргоуе- 


niences 
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UNFINISHED PROJECTS IN ANCIENT IRANIAN STUDIES 


BY 


Richard N. FRYE 
(Cambridge) 


In honor of an old and dear friend I dedicate these few pages of pho- 
tographs and remarks, with the hope that my failing powers and eyesight 
will spur young scholars to carry on what is left unfinished. Advanced age, 
unfortunately, brings repetition and I hope that what is here presented will 
not fall too much into this category. 

Many inscriptions on seals, parchment, or on stone in the field, were 
copied by me with the intention of publishing them at a later date, but for 
various reasons the endeavor was never realized. My greatest disappoint- 
ment was inability to go to Paikuli, where on two occasions permission 
was received from Baghdad, and preparations for an expedition were made 
when disturbances in the Kurdish region canceled the trips. Fortunately a 
German student from Bonn was able to copy the blocks missing in the 
original edition by Herzfeld, and the result was an excellent publication by 
Helmut Humbach and Prods Oktor ЗКјаегуд!. My photos always have 
been shared with others in the sole hope of enriching our information 
about ancient Iran or Central Asia. So it is in this spirit that photos and 
data are presented here, with the intention of providing younger scholars 
with materials on which to work. Some have been mentioned previously, 
but with more information the repetition will induce others to elaborate on 
what is here briefly presented. 

First, archaeology, which has been concentrated in western Iran, and 
especially in Fars province, as well as in eastern Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, has neglected the important area of eastern Iran and western 
Afghanistan. Surveys have been made and excavations in Sistan have 
yielded valuable results, but the Nishapur-Herat-Merv ar-Rud-Balkh region, 
which played a significant role in the history of this part of the world 


| Humbach, H. and Skjervg, Р.О. 1978. The Sassanian inscription of Ракић. Wies- 
baden: Reichert. 
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remains little known. For example, possible Buddhist remains in the 
province of Herat need to be investigated. I refer to the small stone Bud- 
dha image, excavated in Fushanj to the west of Herat in the1940's and 
shown to me by the late Fikri Seljuki in 1943. On a trip to Zindajan, 
ancient Fushanj, peasants related how other stone and stucco images had 
been found and sold. The caves on the banks of the Hari Rud between 
Obeh and Chisht, so reminiscent of Bamiyan, Kyzyl and elsewhere, 
deserve serious investigation (Fig. 1), for light on the question of the 
expansion of Buddhism to the west in early times?. 


Fig. 1. Caves near Chisht, Afghanistan. 


To turn to writing, on seals, parchment or on stone, western Iran, espe- 
cially Fars province, provides a plethora in comparison with the meager 
finds from the east. A large topaz seal from the collection of 'Abbas 
Mazda is one of many talismans or magical formulae photographed in 
1974, and the photo is 3/4 of natural size. I could only decipher occasional 


? Frye, R.N. 1954. An epigraphical trip in Afghanistan. Archaeology 7: 114-118. 
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words such as pyrwz dwxty MNW ?т, and in the center SYD’ = dew? 
(Fig. 2, sketch 1). Others may continue with an explanation of this seal. 
Also from the Mazda collection two items are of interest. One a Pahlavi 
document on leather, an early find from the 1960's, presaged the discov- 
ery of many more in recent years, unfortunately some of which are forg- 
eries (Fig. 3). Some of Mazda's seals and sealings may be found in an arti- 
cle I wrote in 1976 for the A. U. Pope Memorial volume, still awaiting 
publication in California'. 


Fig. 2. Modern impression of a seal in the Mazda collection. 


3 Frye, К.М. Sasanian clay sealings from the collection of ‘Abbas Mazda. In: Danesh- 
vari, “А., ed. A.U. Pope Memorial Volume. Topanga: in press. 
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Fig. 3. Fragment of a Middle Persian letter on leather from the Mazda collection. 


I reprint the stone found in an ancient mine in Anarak published in a 
report on a trip through the deserts of Iran in 1951 (Fig. 4)*. The history of 
the oases in the Dasht-e Kavir and Dasht-e Lut has been neglected because 
of lack of sources, except for brief remarks by travellers such as Nasir-e 


^ Frye, R.N. 1960. Biyabanak, the oases of central Iran. Central Asiatic Journal 5: 
182-197. 
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Fig. 4. Stone from an ancient mine in Anarak with a Pahlavi inscription. 


Khosro. Several of the oases, such as Khur and Tabbas, have histories of 
recent date but with old traditions, each called ahd name ‘treaty account’, 
which tell of the conversion of the oasis to Islam, invariably at the end of the 
third or beginning of the fourth century of the Hegira. These should be col- 
lected and published to give us information about a little known area of Iran. 

Unfortunately not only coins, jewels and pottery find their way into the 
hands of collectors, but also larger objects, such as the rare wall painting 
from Islamic Nishapur, formerly in the possession of engineer 'Abbas 
Mazda (Fig. 5). The lack of wall paintings in excavations in Persia, as 
compared to the plethora found in Central Asia, has raised the question, 
did they really exist there, or did the Muslims destroy them in the west but 
not in the east? Even in Islamic times, paintings such as those in Lashgari- 
Bazaar (Bost) in southern Afghanistan seem to have had no counterpart in 
Persia. Did the decorative, and almost iconoclastic, art of the Sasanians 
pass to their successors in Persia, while the more variegated east had a 
richer artistic tradition? 
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Fig. 5. Fragment of a wall painting from Nishapur. 10.6 x 14.2 cm. 


Another matter always has puzzled me, and that is apparently the 
different attitude toward coinage in the Near East as opposed to China. 
Being an historian, rather than an economist or numismatist, it is my 
impression that in China the copper coins issued throughout its history, 
always stood for what the government decided they were worth. Although 
the bazaar had an input into the value of such coins, most of the time offi- 
cials set the relationship of the coppers to realia. In other words, the 
Chinese behaved somewhat like contemporary governments in issuing 
coinage representing a specific amount. At present the market sets the 
value of the coins or bills, but was this true in ancient times? 
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In the Near East down to the present, however, no one trusted the silver 
or gold coinage, and always weighed, or bit into, the coins to test their 
worth according to the silver or gold content. The copper coins, on the 
other hand, seem to have functioned much like the Chinese example, since 
the copper content had no intrinsic metal value. Furthermore, copper coins 
were local and did not travel. What happened when the Sasanian silver 
coinage, which did travel, met the Chinese in Central Asia? More research 
is necessary to answer this questions. 

Finally a word about thefts of antiquities and the proliferation of forg- 
eries. Illegal excavations and thefts are almost endemic in Iran and there 
are not enough resources available to put an end to both practices. Perhaps 
the only way to control the antique dealers is to license them and somehow 
cooperate with them and their client collectors, much as some countries do 
the same with prostitutes. It is not only small objects of precious metals or 
jewels that are forged and marketed, but massive sculptures and capitals 
find their way to collectors. For example, on the way from Fasa to Shiraz 
in 1975 I saw a large stone capital at the side of the road and photographed 
it (Fig. 6). At the office of Culture and Arts in Shiraz I reported this, but 
when they sent a team to retrieve the capital it was gone. Obviously other 
means must be employed to control such practices. 

On forgeries much could be said, for Iranian forgers are experts in all 
domains, manuscripts, pottery, silver objects, textiles, and more. These 
are intended for local collectors even more than for foreigners. For example, 
Mr. Sabet, who brought television, Volkswagens and Pepsi-Cola to Iran 
desired to collect Sasanian silver bowls, emulating Mohsen Foroughi, 
whose collection is now in the Reza 'Abbasi Museum in Tehran. At his 
home in Shemiran he had over a hundred Sasanian bowls, all of which 
were forgeries, from workshops in Karaj or Isfahan. 

In conclusion, I urge young colleagues to devote more time to such 
matters above, for much remains to be done, and students who lament that 
there are no new fields to investigate are mistaken. Iran has much to offer 
and in recent years it has suffered too much neglect. 


5 Skaff, J.K. 1998. Sasanian and Arab-Sasanian silver coins from Turfan: Their rela- 
tionship to international trade and the local economy. Asia Major 11: 67-113. 

$ Frye, R.N. 1967. Podelki v Iskusstve Irana (Forgeries in the Iranian Art). Narody 
Azii i Afrikii 4: 211-214. 
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Fig. 6. Stone capital found along the Fasa-Shiraz road in 1975. 
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PREHISTORIC NISHAPUR AND 
THE FRONTIER BETWEEN CENTRAL ASIA AND IRAN! 


BY 


Fredrik T. HIEBERT and Robert H. DYSON Jr. 
(Philadelphia) 


Introduction 


Separation of scholarly traditions between Iran, the Soviet Union, and the 
west has led to a conceptualized separation of the ancient cultures of the 
Iranian Plateau and Central Asia. This is due in part to a lack of field 
research in northern Khorassan compared to the better known archaeology 
of Central Asia (Bactria, Margiana, and the Kopet Dag region) and 
Western Iran. Piggott (Piggott 1950) on one side of the Soviet border, and 
Masson and Sarianidi on the other (Masson and Sarianidi 1972) set the 
ancient boundary along the edge of the Iranian Plateau. In many ways it 
made sense to draw the border there since no modern traditional cultures 
crossed the mountains along the central Kopet Dag, and the edge of 
the Iranian Plateau had been an established cultural boundary for several 
hundred years. Whatever interaction was evident between the Iranian 
Plateau and the lowlands of the Kopet Dag's northern foothills was con- 
sidered either the result of intermittent long-distance trade or of migration. 

Lamberg-Karlovsky's review (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1973) of Masson 
and Sarianidi's general work on prehistoric Central Asia (1972) was one 


1 This paper was written in honor of our friend and colleague Karl Lamberg- 
Karlovsky, who has always enjoyed investigating frontiers. We would like to thank Joan 
Lines Oates, who originally showed Dyson the Nishapur-P collection (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1938) in 1956. We would like in particular to thank Joan 
Aruz and Shoki Goodarzi of the Ancient Near East Department, and Stephano Carboni of 
the Islamic Department of the Metroplitan Musuem of Art for their assistance and per- 
mission to publish this material. Richard Bulliet generously allowed Hiebert use of aerial 
photos of the Nishapur region which allowed him to identify the location of the site. Alex 
Bauer identified the photo archives of Nishapur-P in the Islamic section; Ted Hemmaplardh 
and Fred Hiebert drew the artifacts in the Ancient Near East Department. We would 
especially like to thank Murad Kurbansakhatov, Victor Sarianidi, Gennadi Koshelenko 
and Vadim Masson for making our research in Central Asia possible. 
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of the first attempts to question this relationship of the Kopet Dag's north- 
ern foothills and the Iranian Plateau to the south. Lamberg-Karlovsky's 
interest, along with that of Maurizio Tosi, eventually led to two important 
surveys in Iran, one by Philip Kohl in the Darreh Gaz plain (Kohl and 
Heskel 1980) and the other by Ricciardi and Biscione along the Atrek 
River (Ricciardi 1980). “УУе are dealing...in the Atrek valley, with а 
frontier zone of considerable agricultural potential lying between two 
different but freely communicating areas, the Iranian Plateau and Central 
Asia', stated Ricciardi (Ricciardi 1980: 52) concerning the need to survey 
the upper Atrek. Both surveys pointed to the richness of the prehistoric 
occupation in the region of the Kopet Dag foothill plains. Biscione and 
Kohl discovered that the northern edge of Khorassan had many Chal- 
colithic, Bronze Age and Iron Age sites with remains typical of Central 
Asia. However, regional archaeological survey was cut short in 1979 by 
the Iranian revolution. As a result, no sites were systematically excavated 
despite the identification of several important prehistoric sites. Test 
trenches were exavated by Biscione at Tepe Yam in the upper Atrek 
valley, but remain unpublished. 

However, a prehistoric site along this border had been excavated some 
40 years earlier, but also had remained unpublished. During the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art's excavations at the medieval site of Nishapur, Hauser 
reported that his team investigated a prehistoric site in the vicinity of 
Nishapur (Hauser et al. 1938). One of the minor objectives of the 1937 
expedition was 'to test a prehistoric site discovered northwest of the 
modern city by [Charles K.] Wilkinson on one of the sherd-hunting walks 
we take from time to time in the hope of finding sites belonging to periods 
other than those in which we have worked' (Hauser et al. 1938: 3-4). This 
site, located 12 km to the northwest of the medieval city, was named 
*Nishapur-P' by Wilkinson in the photography logs. 

No further mention of this site was made in the reports on Nishapur, 
although it is now clear from the archives that Wilkinson conducted test 
excavations through a long and important prehistoric sequence. No note- 
books have yet been identified which record the excavations at the prehis- 
toric site, although sherds, metal objects and small finds are registered in 
the Metropolitan Museum collections from the site. One of us (Dyson) 
made a preliminary study of the collections in 1956, noting general resem- 
blances to the Namazga sequence of the northern foothills of the Kopet 
Dag mountains (Dyson 1956). Due to the lack of excavated materials in 
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the vicinity at that time, and the absence of active communication with 
Soviet scholars, there was little with which to evaluate the collections. 

Renewed excavations at Anau depe in Turkmenistan, begun in 1993 by 
Lamberg-Karlovsky and continued by Hiebert, have provided a framework 
for the evaluation of the Nishapur-P collection. Anau is 190 km north of 
Nishapur and is the site closest to Nishapur-P with related material in 
stratified context. The archaeological materials from these two sites have 
an almost one-for-one correspondence. Excavations at Anau reveal largely 
continuous occupation from the time of its establishment during the Anau 
1A period at 4500 B.C. (Kurbansakhatov and Hiebert 2001). The settle- 
ment location shifted slightly twice, resulting in a separate Chalcolithic 
mound, a Bronze and Iron Age mound, and a Classical-Medieval mound. 
The site's importance ended sometime in the 15% century A.D. Excava- 
tions at Bronze Age Anau have shown that, despite its modest present size, 
it contained urban architecture, and evidence of administration (in the 
form of sealings and stamps) typical of the larger sites of the Turk- 
menistan Kopet Dag (Hiebert 2000). On-going excavations at Anau have 
provided a new radiocarbon chronology for the periods from 4500 B.C. 
through the first millennium B.C. (Hiebert and Kurbansakhatov n.d.). This 
sequence of dates helps to clarify the chronology of this region and the 
regions to the south and west. 


Northern Khorassan 


Eastern Iran is made up of mountain ridges and massifs, irregular valleys, 
and large expanses of desert (Fisher 1968). The region of Khorassan is 
delimited by the Gurgan and Atrek rivers to the west north with the Kopet 
Dag and Paropamisus mountains to the north and northeast respectively. 
The northernmost edge of Khorassan and the Iranian Plateau is formed 
by the adjacent linear mountain ranges separated by the Atrek river and 
the Mashed plain: the Kuh-e Hazar Masjid or Kopet Dag range, and a 
southern chain comprised of the Kuh-e Binalud and Kuh-e Shah Jahan 
ranges. The intermountain valleys and regions south of the Kopet Dag are 
about 1000m higher than the lowlands north of the Kopet Dag where the 
ancient sites of central Asia are situated at the edge of the Kara Kum. The 
modern city of Nishapur is situated at around 1200m a.s.l. with the moun- 
tain ranges to the north rising to 3000 m. The environment of northern 
Khorassan is seasonal and temperate. Rainfall agriculture is possible along 
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the foothills and cul-de-sac valleys where run-off provides surface water 
in the spring. With the development of qanat irrigation systems in the 
early historic period, settlement shifted away from the mountain edge to 
lower elevations. Qanat irrigation drained groundwater that would have 
flowed into the plain, causing desertification of the zone between the 
mountains and the areas where the qanat water rises up (Bulliet 1976). In 
addition to agricultural potential, northern Khorassan has long been impor- 
tant for its geological resources, including semi-precious minerals and 
stones. Al-Biruni (973-1050 A.D.) in his book Densities described different 
gems and minerals from northern Khorassan as being of particular impor- 
tance (Hakim 1973). Other early Islamic writers described the region as 
being an exporter of copper, silver, gold and iron (Le Strange 1905). 

The topography of the region encouraged contact both east-west and 
north-south. The Nishapur plain forms a natural east-west corridor from 
Afghaniststan to Shahrud, north of the desert forming part of the famous 
medieval 'Khorassan road' (Le Strange 1905). This route led from 
Badakhshan, with its lapis lazuli mines, west across northern Iran along 
the southern edge of the Elburz mountains, north of the Dasht-i Kavir to 
the Zagros passes leading down from the plateau to the Mesopotamian 
plains. Evidence of lapis lazuli, alabaster, steatite and serpentine from 
Тере Gawra IX-VIII (Tobler 1950) as well as turquoise at Sialk 1; and 
elsewhere (Ghirshman 1938) suggests that the east-west Khorassan Road 
was already functioning by 4000 B.C. The Nishapur plain also lies at the 
cross-roads of a northern route, which follows along the edge of the moun- 
tains to Quchan in the upper Atrek valley, and through high but easily 
passable valleys which punctuate the Kopet Dag leading to the Darreh Gaz 
plain, Anau and Ashagabat. 


The Nishapur foothill plain 


The Nishapur lowlands are formed by the southern foothills of the Kuh-e 
Binalud range. The gently sloping plains are drained to the southwest by 
the Rud-e Kal Shur, which originates from four small feeder streams in the 
mountains. These mountains rise abruptly to the north, 3000m above the 
plain. The modern and medieval cities of Nishapur are located 4 km from 
the abrupt mountain edge; the plain between is crossed by dozens of qanat 
systems that bring water onto the plain from the Kal-e Foribrumon stream. 
The qanat systems begin at the debouchment of the rivers onto the plain at 
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about 1350m asl, and they are concentrated near the river-bed until they 
open onto the plain at about 1250m asl. Qanats then extend down to 
elevations between 1150 and 1100 m asl. They are generally about 6 kms 
in length, but along the river beds they extend for as much as twelve km. 
The qanat systems are assumed not to pre-date the Achaemenid period, 
but no study in this region has tested this assumption. 

The medieval cities of northern Khorassan, such as Nishapur, were 
large agglomerations, often with a perimeter wall surrounding houses, gar- 
dens, stables, and production areas. Classical sites in northern Khorassan 
tend to be large mounds, such as the mounds in the Atrek valley standing 
up to 25 m above the plain (Ricciardi 1980). Prehistoric mounds in 
northern Khorassan, on the other hand, tend to be lower (between 2-7 m) 
and are typically spread over an extended area rather than concentrated in 
one high stratified tepe. 

The location of the Nishapur-P can be pinpointed on the basis of 
Wilkinson's description, site photographs, topographic maps, and aerial 
photos. The site is 12 km to the northwest of medieval Nishapur and 1 km 
east of the modern settlement of Bozgan (Fig. 1). The site 15 located at 
an opening in a small range in the Kuh-e Binalud mountains on a gently 
sloping foothill plain at 1160m asl. The location of the prehistoric site 
between the Kal-e Sit and Kal-e Marus streams would have been ideal for 
gravity irrigation or dry farming. Today this region is denuded of vege- 
tation as a result of the subterranean qanats which carry the surface water 
further out onto the broad plain between the Marus and Sit streambeds. 
The prehistoric site is punctuated with shafts from qanat canals (Fig. 2). 
The site's location along the Kal-e Marus is particularly important because 
the stream bed rises to the hills through the Bar valley, near Ma'dan, one 
of the most important turquoise source areas of Iran (Moorey 1994: 101- 
103). Further, the site is located near the pass between the Kuh-e Bilaud 
and Kuh-e Jahan ranges, providing easy access north to the fertile upper 
Atrek plain and over the Kopet Dag to the northern foothill plain on the 
edge of the Kara Kum desert. Wilkinson's 1937 photos show that the site 
is a set of low mounds — likely no higher than the 3 m height marked on 
the 1:50,000 topographic maps. Four soundings were made: Prehistoric 
site E; Prehistoric site W; Prehistoric site N; and Prehistoric site S (abbre- 
viated as PE, PW, PN, and PS). One Wilkinson photograph documents one 
of the excavation units as approximately 10' x 10' (Fig. 3). 
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Pottery, metal, bone and stone tools and other items were recovered 
from these excavations. While no field records have yet been located, it 
is quite clear that the systematic processing and recording of the archae- 
ological materials was done in the field. Photographs of the ceramics and 
small finds (in the archives of the Islamic department) were made in the 
field, and only a selection of the objects were brought back to the Ancient 
Near East Department of the Metropolitan Museum, where they were 
accessioned in 1938 (Accession numbers MMA 38.40.304-397). 


Ceramics 


In our restudy of the Metropolitan collection, eight ceramic groups have 
been identified on the basis of ware and surface treatment. These ceramics 
can be correlated with the ceramic wares in the Апап апа Hissar 
sequences: 


Namazga I ceramics: 4000-3500 B.C? 


The collection includes a single fragment (‘group 1°) of heavy chaff- 
tempered buff fabric, with smoothed surface. Typical of Namazga I ware, 
this sort of large 'token' (Fig. 4.1) is well known from Namazga I sites 
such as Yangalach (Khlopin 1963), Ilgynly depe (Sarianidi 1965) and 
Anau (Kurbansakhatov 1987). This heavily chaff-tempered 'soft-ware' is 
similar to other early painted pottery found in such basal levels as the East 
mound at Sang-e Caqmaq near Shahrud (Masuda 1976), Hotu and Belt 
caves (Coon 1951), Yarim tepe (Stronach 1972), lower levels at Cheshmi 
Ali near Tehran (Schmidt 1936) and sites further west such as Zagheh 
(Shahmirizade 1977) and Sialk (Ghirshman 1938). One sherd of chaff- 
tempered ware was recovered from the deep sounding in the north flat 
during the restudy program at Tepe Hissar in 1976 (Dyson and Remsen 
1989) in the Hissar IC/IIA levels suggesting that the earliest levels of the 
site which pre-date Period I have not been reached. A similar situation is 
proposed at Nishapur-P. 

The second ceramic group (Fig. 4.2-8) consists of a medium-fine red 
ware with a heavy red slip with black or dark purple 'dyed' paint. The 
series of ceramics of this type in the Metropolitan collections are without 


? Estimated dating based on currently available calibrated radiocarbon determinations 
from Anau depe, Turkmenistan (Hiebert and Kurbansakhatov n.d.). 
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much variation. The forms and the motifs of the ceramics are very close to 
those from Anau north, levels 20-5 (Kurbansakhatov 1982) although the 
ceramics of Anau have a more predominately chaffy fabric. Similar ware 
is found at the Parkhai II cemetery on the Sumbar river in the northwest 
Kopet Dag (from the earliest phase at the cemetery called 'SWT VID) 
(Khlopin 1997). At Nishapur-P, group two ceramics were found at the 
North Sounding marked either 'Deep' or 'Low-level' on the ceramics. 
They were also found in the West Sounding. 


Namazga П ceramics: 3500-3100 B.C. 


The third ceramic group has a sand temper. The ware is coarse-sandy with 
a red or plum slip and brownish red paint. Again, the ceramics of this ware 
from the Nishapur-P soundings are very similar one to another (Fig. 5). 
Both the form and the ware are typical of Namazga II from Anau north, 
levels 2-5 (Hiebert and Kurbansakhatov n.d.), to level 22 at Namazga depe 
and the uppermost Namazga II levels at Ilgynly depe (Ganyalin 1956). 
However, the motifs are Iranian and not typically found in Central Asia, 
although painted designs with wild goats were found in the excavations of 
Namazga II levels at Namazga depe, exc. 5; these ceramics may have 
been imports (Sarianidi 1965). 

One of the motifs (Fig. 5.1-2), an attenuated horned, caprid painted, on 
the exterior of what appear to be bowls-on-pedestals, is a simplified ver- 
sion of a repeated design which uses the same animal found on Cheshmeh 
Ali assemblages just west of Tehran (Ismailabad, Maleki 1968: Fig. 25; 
Kara Тере, Burton-Brown 1979: Pls. VI.16; XII.56, 66). The Nishapur-P 
sherds are painted on the exterior, in contrast to the vessel mentioned 
above. The exact vessel form on which this design occurs, a bowl with 
incurved sides, is found in grey ware in Hissar II context (Schmidt 1937: 
Р]. XXVI.H2808 ). Its shape differs from the vessels of earlier periods at 
Hissar — a fact that suggests that it belongs at the end of the Hissar I 
painted tradition. A second form, a flaring-sided chalice (Fig. 5.3) of 
Group 3 ware occurs in grey ware in Hissar II (Schmidt 1937: Pl. XV.H 
2764), again suggesting the lateness of the group in terms of the Hissar 
painted ware sequence which appears to fall at the beginning of Namazga 
II (see chronological figure). 

Finally, a design painted on the exterior of a carinated bowl of group 3 
in the form of a *V' enclosed in a semi-circle (Fig. 5.5) is also found 
inverted on the rim of a small bowl from Parkhai II (Khlopin 1977: РІ. 
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11.12). In addition, the Parkhai II assemblage also includes two bowls on 
pedestals, painted inside with what appear to be simplified quartered 
designs (Khlopin 1977: Pls. 13.9 and 63.1) a significant linkage to the 
more elaborate and earlier Cheshmeh Ali horizon in the west (e.g. Kara 
Tepe, Burton-Brown 1979: Pl. XI). Bowls from Parkhai II painted on the 
exterior with parallel diagonal lines (Burton-Brown 1979: Pls. III.18-20; 
IV.3; XVI.7, 9, 12; апа XXL.5) may be related to a similar bowl from 
group 2 (Fig. 4.7). Since grey ware fabric and forms occur with all these 
parallels at Parkhai, as in Hissar IC/IIA their occurrence seems to indicate 
a period at the end of the painted tradition overlapping with the beginning 
of the production of grey ware. At Hissar, analysis shows that the same 
sources of clay continued to be used for both painted and grey ware, sug- 
gesting that the changes were of a technical nature rather than resulting 
from cultural discontinuity. On the other hand, other innovations in vessel 
form suggest possible foreign influences. Sherds of group three were 
found in the upper levels of excavation Nishapur-P in sounding PN. 


Namazga III ceramics: 3100-2700 B.C. 


The fourth ceramic group consists of fine red ware, red- or orangish- 
slipped, with polychrome painted designs (Fig. 6). The paint is usually 
black and red or black and brown. The Nishapur-P collection is very con- 
sistent in ware, although it varies considerably in design motifs. The 
motifs are predominately large geometric patterns very reminiscent of the 
Namazga III 'Geoksvur' type pottery found widespread on sites along the 
Kopet Dag and Seistan (Sarianidi 1983). This ware is dated at Anau North 
(uppermost level) to 3100-2700 B.C. One example of this ware type has 
finely detailed geometric plum colored paint similar to that found in 
Namazga IV. By the Namazga III period, the nearest excavated site in the 
west, Tepe Hissar, has already shifted from painted ware to the Hissar II 
burnished grey ware (Dyson and Remsen 1989). At Nishapur-P these 
group 4 sherds were found in sounding PE. 


Namazga IV ceramics: 2700-2500 B.C. 


The fifth ceramic group is a very fine buff ware, with a greenish slip 
(Fig. 7). These ceramics are painted in black or brown with dense geomet- 
ric motifs, which have exact parallels at Altyn depe (Kircho, 1994) 
Namazga depe (Kohl 1984: Fig. 9a), Ak depe (Sarianidi 1976) of the 
Namazga IV period, and the lowest level at Anau south. At Nishapur-P 
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group five ceramics are found in the top and intermediary level of sound- 
ing PE. 

The sixth ceramic group consists of grey ware (Fig. 8). The ware is 
very finely levigated and light grey in color with a light grey slip. There is 
considerable variation in the color of the ware from light grey to dark 
grey. Finely levigated hand-made grey ceramics are well-known from 
northern Iran at Hissar, Tureng and Shah tepes (Cleuziou 1986). The 
majority of the grey ware sherds from Nishapur-P (such as Figs. 8.7-8), 
are incised in the distinctive “АК depe' style, well known from Central 
Kopet Dag region Namazga IV sites (Kohl 1984:108) (Sarianidi, 1976: 
Figs. 7-13) and cross dated at Anau in the lowest levels of Anau south to 
2700-2500 B.C. The Nishapur-P finds represent the southernmost exam- 
ples of “АК depe' grey ware outside of the Kopet Dag. The majority of the 
ceramic forms are also paralleled in the painted buff wares of the 
Namazga IV assemblages in the northern Kopet Dag foothills (Sarianidi 
1976). 

However, four burnished grey sherds are best paralleled, in ware quality 
and shape, with earlier pottery from Hissar II: a carinated bowl (Fig. 8.3) 
(cf. Dyson and Remsen 1989: Fig. 10); a small jar with flaring rim (Fig. 
8.6) (cf. Schmidt 1933: PI. C.H2, H3); a thin-sided bowl (Fig. 8.5) (Dyson 
and Remsen 1989: Fig. 16, Hissar IIB); and a shallow bowl on a tall 
pedestal base (Fig. 8.2) (Schmidt 1937: H 2998, Hissar ПА)?. Grey ware 
is reported from the late Namazga II period (level 22) at Namazga depe 
(Ganyalin, 1956) as well as from layers 2-5 at Anau north (Hiebert and 
Kurbansakhatov, in press). This evidence suggests that while some of the 
grey ware at Nishapur-P is directly related to the Namazga IV period at Ak 
depe, grey ceramics cannot be pigeonholed in a single period and may 
have had a long period of use from 3100-2500 B.C. 


Namazga V/VI ceramics 2500-1750 B.C. 


The seventh ceramic group consists of medium-fine buff ware with no 
ornamentation on the vessels (Fig. 9). The forms and ware of these ceramics 


3 Тһе reader should note that grey ware of Schmidt's ПА type co-exists with Hissar IC 
painted ware in the deep soundings in both the North Flat and Main Mound in the 1976 
excavations; Schmidt's period ПА cannot be separately defined at present and probably 
doesn't exist as a separate period — there appears to be a transition which combines IC and 
IIA. 
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are typical of Namazga V/VI from the Kopet Dag region. Excavations at 
Altyn, Namazga, Ulug and Anau in the Namazga V period clearly indicate 
that the mineral and metal resources of northern Khorassan were being 
exploited at this time of the late third millennium B.C. In the Nishapur-P 
Metropolitan collection, there are none of the typologically distinctive 
ceramic forms which would permit these ceramics to be assigned more 
precisely to the Namazga V and Namazga VI periods (Hiebert 1994). 
'Namazga УГ period (BMAC) artifacts are found at Тере Hissar in the 
IIIC period at the end of the third millennium and into the second millen- 
nium B.C. although none of the distinctive fine buff group-seventh type 
are found at Hissar (Hiebert 1998). Individual finds typical of the BMAC, 
from Bujnurd northern Khorassan (Herzfeld 1941:Fig. 233) suggest that, 
as during the Namazga V period, the subsequent Namazga VI/BMAC 
period was also a time of north-south interaction. Ceramics of the seventh 
group were recorded from soundings PE from intermediate levels at 
Nishapur-P. 


Yaz I ceramics, c. 1500-1000 B.C. 


The eighth ceramic group consists of very heavily hand-modeled sandy 
ware, with painted motifs (Fig. 10). These hand-made painted ceramics 
have designs well-known from Yaz I (early Iron Age) levels at Ulug depe 
and Anau depe in Turkmenistan and generally fall into the hand-made 
painted pottery types of Iran (Dyson 1977), Baluchistan (Jarrige and San- 
toni 1979) and ancient Bactria (Askarov and Al'baum 1979) (Sarianidi 
1977). The forms and motifs from Nishapur-P are closer to those from 
Anau (Schmidt 1908: РІ. 35.8-9) and Ulug (Sarianidi 1985) than to the 
better known *Yaz depe' materials from Margiana or Bactria (Masson 
1959) and suggest close connections between the Kopet Dag foothills and 
northern Khorassan at this time. Ceramics from group eight are found at 
Nishapur-P in soundings PS, PE, and PN. 


Stratigraphy 


If we take an indication from the markings on the Nishapur-P ceramics, 
which are occasionally marked ‘top’, ‘intermediary’, ‘lower level’, or 
*deep', the ordering of the ceramic groups makes no sense. However, the 
ceramic groups, if segregated first by the inferred 'trench' marking (PE, 
PW, PS and PN), allow us to reconstruct the occupational sequence of the 
settlement (Fig. 11). 
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The earliest ceramic groups (Chalcolithic) are found in the lowest level 
of PN and uniquely in PW, related to the Namazga I and II periods. 
Bronze Age ceramics are found stratified, uniquely in PE, covering 
Namazga III through to the Iron Age. The eighth ceramic group is found 
widespread across PE, PN and uniquely in PS. Such circular stratigraphy 
is similar to that reported from the upper Atrek valley for prehistoric sites, 
as well as for prehistoric sites along the Elburz range to the west. 


Small finds 


The assemblage of small finds in the Metropolitan Museum collection is 
not differentiated by excavation unit nor does it present any particularly 
distinctive chronological indices. 

Abundant bronze or copper objects are illustrated from field photos, 
including pins and drills (Fig. 12.1-5). Blades include serrated tools, spat- 
ulas and knives (Fig. 12.9-12). Two bi-spiral pin fragments in the Nisha- 
pur-P collections (Fig. 12.13) are typical of personal ornaments from 
Hissar (Schmidt 1937); they also appear in the Sumbar valley Parkhai II 
Namazga I and II graves (Khlopin 1997). These objects, along with stone 
beads, stand out as the only apparent pieces of adornment in the Nishapur- 
P collections. 

An array of bone tools are shaped and heavily worn and polished from 
use (Fig. 13.1-5). There are also a number of rubbing stones (Fig. 13.6- 
10), some perforated on one end, with heavily polished and worn edges. 
Such polishing stones are uncommon at the contemporary sites of Anau 
and Hissar, and could easily represent the type of tools used to process 
semi-precious stone as suggested by the study of Indus crafts (Vidale 
2000). 

Three small chipped flint points (Fig. 14.1-3) are probably arrowpoints 
or drills. A series of small beads (Fig. 14.4-18) were collected from the 
test trenchs but we have no comments as to type of materials, context, or 
condition. 

Finally, a series of spindle whorls are indicative of a local spinning 
industry. Two whorls (Fig. 15.1-2) can be precisely paralleled at Anau 
north, Namazga I and II levels (Hiebert and Kurbansakhatov n.d.) and a 
globular whorl (Fig. 15.3) can be paralleled in the Chesmeh Ali site of Shir-e 
Shian (Schmidt 1937: РІ. XIV.H 2971); paralleled іп а Namazga burial at 
Parkhai II (Khlopin 1997: Р1.125.3), and in the lower levels at Апап north. 
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Two sandstone disks (Fig. 15.4-5) may also be whorls. А steatite biconical 
whorl (Fig. 15.6) is typical of Namazga V levels at Anau south. 

While the collections from these test trenches cannot confirm our spec- 
ulation that we are dealing with a production site, the small finds suggest 
that Nishapur-P settlement was likely related to the exploitation and pro- 
cessing of local resources and could have involved the well-known 
turquoise deposits of the Kuh-e Binalud mountains. 


Discussion 


The foundation of Nishapur-P 


There is a notable lack of Neolithic 'Djeitun' type materials from northern 
Khorassan — from the upper Atrek region and Darreh Gaz regions, 
although they possibly occur at Sang-i Caqmaq near Shahrud and at Hotu 
and Belt caves and at Yarim tepe in Gurgan. This lack of Neolithic mate- 
rials in northern Khorassan may be due to the lack of excavations, later 
alluviation, or the fact that the surveys have only covered the lower eleva- 
tions in the valleys. Nishapur-P is consistent with the other sites in the 
region in having the beginning of an identifiable long-term settlement in 
the later 5" millennium B.C. Sites of the later village period such as 
Nishapur-P seem to have a different settlement pattern and strategic loca- 
tion from those observed at Mergharh in Baluchistan and Djeitun on the 
northern foothill plain of the Kopet Dag. 

We propose that the location of Nishapur-P may have been related to 
the exploitation of the adjacent turquoise deposits beginning as early as the 
fifth millennium B.C., since turquoise already is distributed in this period 
as far west as Tepe Gawra in northern Mesopotamia (Tosi 1974). This can 
only be confirmed through further excavation. If this suggestion is borne 
out, then Nishapur-P would take its place on the Iranian Plateau in a role 
similar to that of Tepe Yayha or Shahr-i Sokhta. The valleys and cul de 
sacs amongst the eastern extension of the Kopet Dag and Elburz appear to 
have served as a resource hinterland for regions to the north and to the 
west. Rather than being simply a frontier area, the sites in this region sat 
astride major trade routes and local mineral resources and were integral 
parts of the cultural domain of these regions. The occupational history of 
Nishapur-P in an area of multiple mineral resources parallels the Central 
Asian pattern of resource use following the 5" millennium to the Iron Age. 
The importance of carnelian, turquoise, steatite, alabaster and copper in 
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Central Asia was continuous over these periods. Nishapur-P, lying as it did 
on the Great Khorassan Road, must also have played a role in the trans- 
shipment of lapis lazuli from the east to the west (although none was 
recorded in from Nishapur-P in the Metropolitan collections). Further west 
evidence for lapis working is extensive in Period II levels at Hissar as 
early as 3300 B.C. 


East West relationships 


Moving west along the Great Khorassan Road from Nishapur-P, prehis- 
toric sites are encountered around Jarjarm, a distance of 230 kms from 
Nishapur. The Shahrud sites of Amiriyeh, Sang-i Caqmaq, and Xurian lie 
another 140 kms further west (Masuda 1976: 64). These sites represent the 
eastern-most known extension of the Cheshmeh Ali horizon of northern 
Iran which begins at Kashan and is found at Saveh, Qum, in the Qazvin 
and Shahriyar plains west of Tehran, at Rayy near Tehran, at Damghan, 
and at Shahrud and Jarjam, with an extension to the Mazanderan-Gurgan 
lowlands^. While there are variations in the local assemblages they are 
dominated by standard Cheshmeh Ali ceramic technology, forms, and 
designs. They are thus readily recognizable (as seen in the publications 
and sherd collections of the University of Pennsylvania Museum). 

A continuous cultural province characterized by the Cheshmeh Ali 
*clinky' painted ware stretches some 682 kms west from Shahrud along 
the presently inhabited corridor between the Elburz mountains and the 
Central Desert or Kavir to Qazvin and then south to Kashan (Fig. 16). This 
cultural horizon passes north over the Elburz and down to the Mazan- 
deran-Gurgan lowlands (evidenced also at Hotu Cave, Namayan tepe, 
Tureng and Shah tepes). 


^ Kashan: Tepe Sialk (Ghirshman 1938); Saveh: Tepe Mesare (Ghirshman 1938: 91- 
92); (Prezeworski 1936:Figs 27, 28); Qum (Ghirshman 1938: 91, Figs. 10-11); Qazvin: 
Tepe Zagheh (Shahmirizade 1977); Tepe Mahmoudieh (Majidzadeh 1981:142); Shahri- 
var (Кагај): Тере Mushelan (Ismailabad); (Navai 1976) (Maleki 1968) (Tala'i 1983); 
Kara Tepe (Burton-Brown 1979); Muhammas Abad (Maleki 1968:45); Tepe Surkh Khab 
(Maleki 1968:47); Tepe Gurgan, (Maleki 1968:47); Rayy: Cheshmeh Ali (Schmidt 1936: 
135-136, Maleki 1968: 43-44); Damghan: Shir-e Shian (Schmidt 1937:17); Tepe Hissar 
(Schmidt 1933, Schmidt 1937) (Dyson and Howard 1989); Mazanderan: Hotu Cave 
(Coon 1951, 1952) (Dyson 1981); Namayan Tepe (Dyson 1956); Gurgan: Tureng Tepe 
(Deshayes 1967: 126, Fig. 2d-e); Shah Tepe (Arne 1945: 165, Fig. 277, Pl. XC). See 
Majidzadeh 1981 for a further discussion. 
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Stratigraphically, this Cheshmeh Ali horizon lies above an earlier horizon 
of heavily chaff-tempered wares related to *Namazga Г and perhaps ear- 
lier pottery in Turkmenistan (as found at Yarim Tepe, Hotu Cave, Sang-i 
Caqmaq, Cheshmeh Ali, Zagheh, and Sialk?). At Tepe Hissar, Cheshmeh АН, 
and Sialk, Cheshmeh Ali pottery lies below an evolved painted tradition 
which provides an important synchronism from east to west (Hissar IB = 
Cheshmeh Ali IB). Schmidt (1937: 319, n.1) notes that ‘[Stratum IA at 
Cheshmeh Ali] was followed by a stratum of Hissar IB, identical in every 
respect (italics added) with objects of the corresponding level at Tepe 
Hissar'. This synchronism places Hissar IA and Shir-e Shian in Damghan 
parallel to Sialk III; ; and prior to Cheshmeh Ali IA. 

The dating of this relative stratigraphy for the Chesmeh Ali ware in terms 
of absolute chronology is difficult due to the limited number of radio- 
carbon determinations as well as a lack of closely stratified samples 
covering the periods concerned. Nevertheless, an estimate can be made to 
suggest the approximate time ranges involved (Fig. 17). This estimate, 
based on the Anau and Hissar sequences, places Anau IA between 4500- 
4000 B.C. with Namazga I, Hissar IA and IB, and Zagheh level 1 gener- 
ally falling between 5500 and 3500 B.C. Early and Late Namazga II 
would be parallel to Hissar IC/IIA and IIB between 3500 and 3100 B.C. 
At Hissar the early painted tradition overlaps the introduction of the bur- 
nished grey manufacturing technique along with some new shapes in 
period IC/IIA. Analysis shows that vessels of both types are made from 
the same clay indicating a local transition. 

Thus, the cultural frontier lies between the Iranian Plateau sites west of 
Jarjam, and the Central Asia assemblages at Nishapur-P and to the north 
and east, rather than running along the northern edge of the plateau. 


North South relationships 


Cultural interaction north to south from the Kopet Dag to the Nishapur 
plain can be traced through remains from several important sites in the 
Kopet Dag region. In particular, a newly-discovered site in the Anau Su 


5 Note that only a single sherd of heavily chaff-tempered pottery has been reported 
from Tepe Hissar (Dyson and Remsen 1989:106), found in a deep test on the North Flat 
in Hissar IC/II context. Clearly this is out of original context and must indicate а pre-IA 
occupation somewhere under the site. 
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valley, 20 kms above Anau, contains stratified remains from Namazga II 
through Namazga V (Pilipko 2000). Settlements in the upper Atrek valley 
extend another 50 kms south from this site, across fairly rugged terrain 
descending into the fertile Atrek valley. In the upper Atrek valley, Ricciardi 
and Biscione recorded a constellation of large and small sites between 
Quchan and Shirvan closely related to the central Kopet Dag sites from 
Namazga I through Iron Age periods. From the upper Atrek valley it is 
easy to follow the southern foothills, east to Mashed where mines near the 
ancient city of Tus provided many minerals, or south to the Nishapur 
plain. A brief survey to the south of the Nishapur lowlands conducted by 
Vincent Pigott and John Bockstoce (Spooner 1970) did not identify any 
major prehistoric sites, suggesting that the Nishapur plain may represent 
the southern edge of the Central Asian hinterland. However, surface col- 
lections from Farhadgerd further south in Khorassan may suggest even 
more distant connections during the Namazga II period (Gropp 1995). 

The polychrome-painted ceramics of the fourth ceramic group from 
Nishapur-P indicate a strong shift in affinity from the earlier east-west 
related groups to an almost direct north-south correlation of ware, shape 
and decoration with the ceramics of the Geokysur group (Sarianidi 1965). 
Similarly, the buff ware painted pottery of the fifth ceramic group is so 
similar to pottery in the Kopet Dag tradition that these sherds may repre- 
sent actual imported goods. Typically greenish clay sources are known 
only around Namazga depe (Saiko 1982). The sixth ceramic group, grey 
wares, relate directly to the western Kopet Dag traditions best known from 
Ak depe, and shared with Tureng tepe and Hissar; they are the eastern- 
most examples of this tradition (Cleuziou 1986). Several grey ware pieces 
relate to the late Namazga II/Hissar II period (3300-2900 B.C. according 
to the Hissar radiocarbon sequence), while the polished and incised exam- 
ples are classic for the Namazga IV period (2700-2500 B.C. according to 
Anau depe radiocarbon sequence). 

The buff, wheelmade, unpainted wares of the seventh ceramic group are 
typically distinctive of the Central Asian Bronze Age urban sites 
(Namazga V/VI) on the northern foothill plain of the Kopet Dag (Masson 
1988). Their occurance at Nishapur-P is particularly noteworthy, since 
such ceramics have not been recorded from the upper Atrek valley (Ric- 
ciardi 1980). However, given the consumption of turquioise, carnelian and 
jet (found near Mashed) by the Namazga V/VI cultures of the Kopet Dag 
northern foothill plain, the region of northern Khorassan must have played 
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an important hinterland role to sites on the Kara Kum side of the moun- 
tains during the late third-early second millennium B.C. The largest and 
most diverse ceramic group at Nishapur-P is the eighth, the hand-made 
painted pottery of the Yaz I type. The settlement contexts of the hand- 
made painted pottery group (PE, PN, PS) suggests that this time period 
experienced an increase of site structure and shift in social complexity 
which deserves careful scrutiny. Previously, it has been proposed that 
these hand-made wares represent a de-urbanization of the regions on the 
Iranian Plateau and the Kopet Dag (Biscione 1977). At Nishapur-P it 
appears that the settlement shift occurred later. The shift from Yaz I to the 
later Iron Age likely involved changes in society and technology — such 
as the introduction of the qanat resulting in agricultural intensification and 
displacement of settlements. 

Occupation at Nishapur-P is not documented after the Iron Age 1 (Yaz 
I). It may be that the cessation of settlement at Nishapur-P relates to the 
introduction of the qanat systems of the first millennium B.C. with the 
subsequent displacement of agriculture and settlement further out onto the 
plain. This settlement shift also occurred at Anau, where the South 
Mound, which had been occupied since at least the mid-third millennium 
B.C., was abandoned in the Iron Age. This is a pattern also found on the 
floodplain of Eastern Bactria (Gardin 1998, Lyonnet 1997). 

The location of the Classical pre-Islamic city of Nishapur is still uncer- 
tain. Bulliet (1976) suggests that it lies somewhere beneath the Islamic 
city; Wilkinson suggests that it is outside of the area of the Islamic city 
(Wilkinson 1986). After the Mongol destruction of Nishapur in the 125 
century A.D., the city shifted location again, but was rebuilt on a modest 
scale and persisted only until the 15th century. After the 15" century the 
town was much reduced in size and importance. In the centuries which 
followed, traditional interaction across the Kopet Dag appears to have 
diminished greatly, and sites such as Anau lost their importance (Levina 
1952). 


Conclusions 


The retraction of the Central Asian cultural domain to the northern side of 
the Kopet Dag may have been related to the forced movement of 10,000 
Kurds into northern Khorassan in the 15th century by Shah Abbas (Papoli- 
Yazdi 1991). This shift in population may have broken a tradition of inter- 
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action from north to south that reached back to the fifth millennium B.C. 
This interaction left a small but persistent archaeological record indicating 
close cultural affinities across the Kopet Dag and skirting the desert basin 
of the Dasht-i Kavir. The archaeological data currently available from 
northern Khorassan now strongly suggests that the ancient frontier 
extended further to the south and west than previously thought and that the 
prehistoric sites along the Great Khorassan Road as far south as the Nisha- 
pur plain were fully part of the Central Asian world. 
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Figure captions 


Figure 1. Map of Central Asia and northern Khorassan with the location of pre- 
historic sites. 

Figure 2. Photograph of Nishapur-P. General view looking NW. Note the qanat 
on the right hand of the photo. Four small rises can be identified in the photo. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, negative N990. 

Figure 3. Photograph of the excavation of PN. Metropolitan Museum of Art, neg- 
ative N990. 

Figure 4. Namazga I related ceramics. 1. MMA 36.40.357, heavy chaff tempered 
buff ware 'PW'; 2. ММА 36.40.310 mf temper buff-red ware, red slip, black 
paint, “деер”; 3. ММА 36.40.309, mf temper red ware, red slip, black paint, 
‘low level’; 4. ММА 36.40.306 mf temper red ware, purple paint, ‘deep’; 5. 
ММА 36.40.307 mf temper red ware, black/purple paint, 'deep'. 6; ММА 
36.40.308 mf temper brown/red ware, black paint; 7. ММА 36.40.311 fine 
temper, red ware, orange slip 'PN'. 

Figure 5. Namazga II related ceramics. 1. ММА 36.40.324, coarse sand temper, 
red ware, plum slip, brownish-red paint, 'PN'; 2. ММА 36.40.325, coarse 
sand temper, red ware, plum slip, brownish-red paint; 3. MMA 36.40.326, 
coarse sand temper, red ware, red slip in and out; 4. MMA 36.40.327, coarse 
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sand temper, red ware, dark red slip, kiln blotched ext; 5. ММА 36.40.337, 
coarse sand temper, buffish-red ware, red slip ext, brown paint. 

Figure 6. Namazga III related ceramics. 1. MMA 36.40.348, fine temper, red 
ware, plum paint ‘PE’; 2. ММА 36.40.389, fine temper, reddish-brown ware, 
orange slip in and out, brown and black paint, *PE'; 3. MMA 36.40.350, fine 
temper, It red ware, black, reddish-brown and brown paint, ‘PE’; 4. MMA 
36.40.352, fine temper, red ware, black, red and reddish-brown paint, 'PE'. 

Figure 7. Namazga IV related ceramics. 1. ММА 36.40.330, mf temper, lt buff 
ware, greenish slip, black paint, ‘PE’; 2. ММА 36.40.331, mf temper, It buff 
ware, greenish slip, black paint; 3. ММА 36.40.332, mf temper, It buff ware, 
greenish slip, black paint, 'PE'. 

Figure 8. Grey сетатісѕ.1. ММА 36.40.316 coarse temper, dk grey ware, burned 
ext; 2. MMA 36.40.317, very coarse temper, grey ware, slightly blackened 
int.; 3. ММА 36.40.318, fine temper, grey ware, grey slipped in and out; 4. 
ММА 36.40.313, very fine temper, It grey ware, hand modeled ext, ‘PE’; 5. 
MMA 36.40. MMA 36.40.320 fine ware, lt grey ware, burnished ext.; 6. 
ММА 36.40.319, fine temper, It grey, grey slip; 7. ММА 36.40.312, fine tem- 
per, grey ware, burnished in and out incised decoration ext, white in incised 
decoration; 8. ММА 36.40.314, fine temper, grey ware, burnished and hand 
modeled ext.; 9. MMA 36.40.323, mf temper, grey ware, thick red slip, bur- 
nished ext.; 10. ММА 36.40.331, fine ware, grey ware, burnished ext, 'PE'. 

Figure 9. Namazga V/VI related ceramics. 1. MMA 36.40.355, mf temper, buff 
ware, fast wheel, ‘PE’; 2. ММА 36.40.356, mf temper, buff ware, fast wheel, 
reused as a perforated burnisher; 3. ММА 36.40.358, mf temper, red-buff 
ware, fast wheel; 4. MMA 36.40.359, mf sandy temper, reddish buff ware, fast 
wheel, *top'; 5. MMA 36.40.360, mf temper, It red ware, fast wheel; 6. MMA 
36.40.361, mf temper, buff ware, fast wheel. 

Figure 10. Yaz I related ceramics. 1. ММА 36.40.344, sand temper, red ware, 
buff slip, reddish brown paint, distinctly hand modeled, 'PS'; 2. MMA 
36.40.345, sandy temper, red ware, burnished ext, plum paint, distinctly hand 
modeled, ‘PS’; 3. ММА 36.40.336, coarse sand temper, It red ware, red slip, 
brown paint, hand modeled, ‘PN’; 4. ММА 36.40.343, coarse sand temper, 
buff ware, buff slip, brown paint, hand modeled, 'PE'. 

Figure 11. Nishapur-P stratigraphy. 

Figure 12. Copper or bronze objects. Pins — 1. ММА 36.40.395; 2-6: Tehran 
collections; 7. ММА 36.40.394; 8. ММА 36.40.396. Blades — 9. ММА 
36.40.393; 10-12. Tehran collections. Bi-spiral pin — 13. Tehran collections. 

Figure 13. Bone tools — 1. ММА 36.40.390, shaped long bone perforator or awl 
with polish on the lateral edges; 2. Tehran collections, long bone shaft 
splinter, perforator or awl; 3. MMA 36.40.392, Sickle shaped implement with 
shaped perforated shank on the proximal end, concave surface is highly worn 
and polished. The polish and position of the working edge suggests that the 
tool was used for textiles or leather; 4. Tehran collections, shaped rounded 
long bone splinter, perforator or awl; 5. MMA 36.40.389, shaped ground long 
bone shaft fragment, possibly scraper or polisher. Stone tools — 6. Tehran 
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collections, triangular scraper, perforated; 7. Tehran collections, elongated 
rubbing stone, perforated; 8. MMA 36.40.370, limestone, rounded and worn 
rubbing stone, perforated; 9. Tehran collections, elongated rubbing stone, 
apparently well worn, perforated; 10. Tehran collections, elongated rubbing 
stone, without visible perforation. 

Figure 14. Stone points — 1. MMA 36.40.382, fine brown flint, chipped with 
retouched edges, tip appears particularly abraded; 2. Tehran collections, flint 
point; 3. MMA 36.40.385, coarse flint, chipped with retouched edges. Stone 
beads — 4-9, 14. Tehran collections, various stone beads of unknown stone, lat- 
erally drilled; 10. Tehran collections, barrel shaped carnelian (?) bead, broken 
in half; 11, 12, 14, 15. Tehran collections, round perforated carnelian beads. 

Figure 15. Spindle whorls. 1. MMA 36.40.305, reddish sandy ceramic whorl, 
with indented decoration around the base; 2. MMA 36.40.304, reddish buff 
sandy ceramic whorl, with a punched design around the base; 3. MMA 
36.40.303, red sandy ceramic globular whorl. A fracture near the divot hole is 
typically found on spindle whorls that have been used and discarded; 4. MMA 
36.40.366, grey sand or mudstone disk whorl. The stone is ground flat, ground 
around the edges and perforated; 5. MMA 36.40.365, reddish grey limestone 
(?) disk whorl. The stone is ground flat, ground around the edges and perfo- 
rated; 6. MMA 36.40.369, grey steatite, biconically shaped whorl or bead, per- 
forated. 

Figure 16. Distribution map of Cheshmi Ali and Namazga I and II sites in northern 
Khorassan and northern Iran. 1. Nishapur-P. 2. Upper Atrek sites. 3. Northern 
Kopet Dag foothill sites. 4. Geoksyur sites. 5. Jarjarm. 6. Shahrud sites. 7. Tepe 
Hissar, Shir-e Shian (Damghan). 8. Tureng tepe. 9. Shah tepe. 10. Hotu cave 
an Namayan tepe. 11. Cheshmeh Ali tepe (Rayy). 12. Karaj sites. 13. Qazvin 
sites. 14. Qum. 15. Saveh. 16. Kashan. 

Figure 17. An approximate chronology for Northern Iran and Central Asia in the 
fourth millennium B.C. drawn from Voigt and Dyson 1992: Table 2) and 
(Hiebert and Kurbansakhatov n.d.). 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRANSFORMATIONS: 
CROSSING THE PASTORAL/AGRICULTURAL BRIDGE 


BY 


Philip L. KOHL 
(Wellesley) 


. Just as a cart does not resemble a horse, the migrations of the third and 
second millennia B.C. pastoralists who were still involved with agriculture 
did not resemble the migrations of mounted nomads in later centuries. The 
former were markedly slower and more gradual, and land suitable for 
cultivation interested the migrators no less than new pastures did (Khazanov 
1994: 94). 


Native historical descriptions of the Atzlan migrants contain contradictory 
information on the cultural sophistication of these peoples. In some 
accounts they are said to have lived in caves, made their living by hunting 
with bows and arrows, and wore animal skins for clothing. These traits 
describe peoples known as Chichimecs (barbaric peoples from the 
north).... Contrasting with this picture of the migrants as barbaric 
Chichimecs are descriptions of complex economic and cultural activities 
such as the planting of maize, the construction of temples, and the use of 
the ancient Mesoamerican 52-year calendar....The presence of these con- 
tradictory traits among the Aztlan migrants is part of the dual conception 
of the cultural origins of the Aztecs, who believed themselves descended 
from both savage Chichimecs and civilized Toltecs ( Smith 1996: 40-41). 


Current archaeological theory celebrates the limitations of archaeological 
evidence. The archaeological record, we are told, is always *underdeter- 
mined,' making possible, if not inevitable, multiple and sometimes contra- 
dictory interpretations or 'readings' of that past. Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky 
taught me through example and through countless stimulating encounters 
over the last three plus decades to reconstruct imaginatively the prehistoric 
past and to search for larger patterns in the bewilderingly complex, ever 
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accumulating archaeological record. This mandate did not mean that any 
interpretation was possible; clearly some were wrong, others implausible, 
and others speculative or possible, if by no means certain. Karl's practice 
of prehistory did not accept the hopeless uncertainty of archaeological 
knowledge, the relativist morass of some post-processual archaeologies. 
One did the best one could with limited evidence and one did so boldly 
and imaginatively, not being afraid to be wrong and being willing to 
change one's interpretations with the inclusion or recovery of new infor- 
mation. Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky taught me the invaluable lesson that the 
practice of prehistory was a creative exercise and that its pursuit should be 
intellectually enjoyable. I am forever indebted to his insight into the recon- 
struction of the prehistoric past. This interpretative essay, which 15 dedi- 
cated to Karl, is offered in this same spirit: it is admittedly speculative and 
in need of more rigorous confirmation. Possibly it is mistaken, though, 
hopefully, it will prove stimulating. 

The concept of an archaeological culture, however problematic in itself, 
is based on detecting similarities in material remains that are relatively 
restricted in time and space. What happens when a people moves or 
changes fundamentally its way of life, switching from an agriculturally 
based to a pastorally based economy or the reverse? The same people or 
their direct descendants now exhibit a different archaeological culture. 
How can we detect such archaeological transformations? This essay looks 
at two such transformations: the collapse of the gigantic Tripol’ye settle- 
ments south of Kiev in the first half of the IVth millennium BC and the 
settlement or peopling of the lowland plains of Margiana and Bactria at 
the end of the Шта millennium BC. The disappearance of the gigantic 
Tripol'ye sites is seen as a switch from an extensive agricultural and 
mixed economy to one placing more emphasis on the herding of livestock, 
particularly cattle, and consequently becoming more mobile. The settling 
of the plains of Margiana and Bactria during Late Bronze times was 
undoubtedly a very complex process that contained several components, 
including strong influences from the long-established settlements of 
southern Turkmenistan immediately to the west and from other early large 
sites to the south in Baluchistan that already had public architecture and 
other material culture similarities with the later remains of Margiana and 
Bactria. This essay focuses on the northern component of the Bactria 
Margiana Archaeological Complex (BMAC): Andronovo-related nomadic 
cattle herders who gradually entered the plains of southern Central Asia 
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and became more intensive irrigation agriculturalists, adopting the mater- 
ial culture of their more ‘civilized’ sedentary neighbors. 


A. Archaeological Transformation 1: the rise and fall of the gigantic 
Tripol’ye settlements and the opening up of the steppe 


The Cucuteni-Tripol’ye culture emerged in the 2nd quarter of the Vth mil- 
lennium BC with clearly established Neolithic roots extending back into 
the VIth millennium (Starcevo Cris, Bug-Dniester, etc.). Over time there is 
a clear expansion of Cucuteni-Tripol’ye settlements to the northeast from 
an original concentration along the numerous left-bank tributaries of the 
Danube and the Middle Dniester (Monah and Monah 1997: 36) towards 
the Bug and Middle Dniepr area near Kiev; some later Tripol’ye settle- 
ments are even located east of the Dniepr (cf. Arkheologiya Ukrainskoi 
SSR 1985: maps 5, 192; 6, 204; and 7, 224). Before the discovery of the 
gigantic settlements the largest known and excavated settlement was 
Vladimorovka which contained c. 200 houses spread over an area of c. 34 
ha. The picture radically changed in the late 1960s when K. Siskin utilized 
aerial photos and discovered a series of extremely large settlements, 
mostly located in the forest-steppe region between the Bug and Middle 
Dniepr rivers; these included the settlements of Majdanetskoe (270 ha), 
Dobrovody (250 ha), Tal’janki (400 ha), Veselyj Kut (150 ha), Miropol’e 
(200 ha), Kosenkova (70 ha), Cicerkozovka (60 ha), Onoprievka (60 ha) 
and P'janezkovo (60 ha). Extensive field investigations began in the early 
1970s and included geomagnetic surveys to locate houses and plot more 
precisely the over-all plan of these gigantic settlements. 

Settlements increase in size from Tripol’ye A (20 to 60 ha) to Tripol've 
B1 (150 ha) or from the middle to the last quarter of the Vth millennium, 
but the largest settlements, such as Majdanetskoe and Tal’janki, date from 
the last quarter of the Vth through the first several centuries of the [Vth 
millennium BC, or, in general, one can refer to a more than half millen- 
nium period of existence for these extremely large settlements, c. 4200- 
3600 BC (compare Videjko 1996: 53 with Chernykh 2000: 57-59). Most 
of the gigantic Tripol’ye settlements are clustered quite closely together 
in a rich black earth zone between the Bug and Dniepr rivers approxi- 
mately 120 km. due south of Kiev (Fig. 1). Comparatively in terms of the 
overall size of the settlements, these gigantic Tripol’ye settlements are as 
large, or larger, than the earliest city-states of Sumer and precede them 
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chronologically by more than half a millennium. The evidence for special- 
ization and internal social differentiation, on the other hand, is much less, 
and for this reason I will not refer to them as 'cities' or 'proto-urban for- 
mations’ but simply as “giant sites’ or ‘gigantic settlements’. 

Scores of houses have been excavated, particularly from the settlements 
of Majdanetskoe, Tal’janki, and Veselyj Kut. Excavations of the houses 
and study of their materials, particularly the ceramics, led the archaeologists 
to conclude that most of the gigantic settlements experienced two phases 
of growth: a cluster of unplanned houses expanded outwards forming 
concentric 2-3 oval rings of interconnected houses (Fig. 2). The ceramics 
show little differentiation within the settlements, suggesting that each 
settlement in its final phase of maximum extent was occupied simultane- 
ously for a relatively short period of time, possibly less than a century, 
before its abandonment typically after having been deliberately burned 
down. The houses are rectangular in shape (20-30 m. long X 6-10 m. 
wide), possibly reinforced with wooden posts; most are thought to have 
been two story structures with the living areas with hearths and 
benches/beds in the upper story, and kitchens, work rooms, and animal 
stalls (?) downstairs. The archaeologists believe that the houses, which 
formed the oval rings, were interconnected with one another, possibly 
creating their own separate system of enclosures for controlling their large 
herds of cattle and other animals (Fig. 3). 

It is clear at least at the largest site Tal’janki that the central area 
formed by these concentric circles lacked architectural structures and 
formed a large open space. The two ellipses at Tal’janki were separated 
from each other by an unbuilt area 70-100 m. wide. Within the inner 
ellipse radial rows of houses extend towards the center in the northern part 
of the settlement, but the center of the site, encompassing roughly 60 ha 
also comprised an open unbuilt area (Fig. 4). The interconnections linking 
the houses together did not constitute any system of fortifications, and 
references to such fortifications are illusory and driven by the myth of 
the invasion of kurgan building pastoral nomads from the east. The later 
kurgans located within the area of the Tal’janki settlement are just that: 
later and unrelated to the occupation or final abandonment of this gigantic 
Tripol’ye site (Kruc and Korvin-Piotrovsky personal communication). 

Some of the plastered walls of the houses were painted. There are some 
special or ‘public’ structures, such as the ‘M’ complex at Majdanetskoe, 
which are larger in size (336 sq.m.) and more richly decorated, but the vast 
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majority of the houses (over 80%) are very similar to one another with 
little difference in shape or size (60-120 sq. m.). Videjko believes that the 
distribution is basically bimodal with roughly 10% of the houses being 
substantial larger (270-400 sq. m.). It also must be mentioned that the sites 
are so large that many open areas, including the centers of the settlements, 
have not yet been thoroughly investigated, and, consequently, the final 
interpretation of the settlement structure may require revision. Never- 
theless, the overall picture is one of extremely large 'planned' unfortified 
settlements with very little indication of internal social differentiation. 
Excavations at Majdanetskoe have also revealed that only c. two-thirds of 
the investigated buildings were dwellings, a finding that necessitated a 
one-third reduction in the estimated population of the settlement (cf. 
below). In terms of their forms and dimensions, the houses of the contem- 
poraneous smaller settlements are essentially identical to those found in 
the giant sites. 

There is a three-tiered settlement pattern: the gigantic settlements (100- 
400 ha); middle-sized (20-60 ha); and small (2-10 ha). The settlements are 
clustered in groups. Typically there are 1-2 middle-sized and/or 2-3 
smaller settlements found within 3-10 km. from one of the gigantic settle- 
ments (Videjko 1996: 66). Demographic reconstructions are based on the 
assumption of 5-7 persons/house, and the houses within the settlements 
form groups (of related families?) of up to 20 houses or 100-140 people. 
The large settlement of Tal'janki with 2700 houses was inhabited possibly 
by more than 15,000 people, and, adding then the numbers for the satellite 
settlements within its cluster, the total population may have exceeded 
30,000 (Videjko 1996: 72). These calculations are, of course, rough and 
preliminary, but, taken all together, they show that tens of thousands of 
people occupied a relatively restricted area of the forest-steppe between 
the Bug and Middle Dniepr rivers at the end of the Vth and beginning of 
the IVth millennium. 

It is essential to reconstruct the basic subsistence economy of the gigan- 
tic sites and their satellite communities. Cucuteni-Tripol'ye settlements 
inherited the basic constellation of plant and animal domesticates that had 
diffused into the Balkan peninsula from the ancient Near East: emmer, 
einkorn, and bread wheat (Triticum aestivum), naked and hulled barley, 
peas, vetch, lentils; and sheep, goat, cattle, and pigs. They also grew buck- 
wheat (Fagopyrum esculentum) and millet (Panicum miliaceum), the latter 
particularly in the eastern area where the giant sites are located; cultivated 
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both wild and domesticated grapes (Vitis vinifera), though the latter may 
have been introduced later in middle Tripol' ye times (Masson and Merpert 
1982: 235); and gathered wild and, apparently, domesticated fruits, such 
as plums. Hunting and fishing were always important subsidiary activities, 
as indicated both by the osteological finds of species such as aurochs, 
deer, elk, and horses, and artifactual remains, such as copper and bone fish 
hooks and flint arrowheads; there is some indication that hunting and 
fishing may have even increased in importance as the Cucuteni-Tripol’ ye 
culture began to break up and expanded into the dry steppe zone to the 
south (Masson and Merpert 1982: 237). 

An extensive form of sowing summer wheat and barley interspersed 
with the growing of vegetables, such as peas and lentils, most likely 
occurred on the extensive meadows that surrounded the gigantic settle- 
ments. A strong indirect case for the use of a primitive plow or ard to 
create furrows in soils possibly already loosened by hoes can be made by 
the discovery of large elk antlers with clearly worked ends, such as that 
found on the settlement at Novyie Ruseshty I (Masson and Merpert 1982: 
233, Fig. 18; 234); two types of ards, fashioned from deer and elk antlers, 
have been recovered: one with a vertically set blade for working recently 
cleared land; and the other with a horizontal blade for working intensively 
cultivated fields (Monah and Monah 1997: 80). A clay model of two 
yoked bulls (oxen?) drawing a sledge was recovered from Majdanetskoe, 
and traces of yoking and harnessing have been found on steer bones from 
Tal'janki and other giant sites (Videjko 1996: 70, n. 68). It is difficult to 
imagine how these large sites with their thousands of inhabitants could 
have maintained themselves without harnessing oxen to draw these plows, 
a development which would have increased several times the arable area 
(Videjko 1996: 70 with references). Similarly, it is reasonably conjectured 
that the short duration of these settlements suggests an extensive form of 
possibly shifting cultivation, involving the burning of vegetation and trees 
and the periodic movement of fields for renourishing the soil. It is hypoth- 
esized with supporting palynological evidence that such ecologically 
destructive practices led to deforestation and an anthropogenically-induced 
environmental crisis which was one of the factors responsible for the 
break-up of the giant sites and the fissioning of the culture into separate 
regional components by the middle of the IVth millennium. 

Animal husbandry also played an extremely important role in the sub- 
sistence economy of these gigantic settlements. Although some regional 
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variation can be observed, cattle were clearly the most important domesti- 
cated species and kept for meat and milk production, as well as some most 
likely for draft purposes. Large numbers of pigs were also raised, while 
sheep and goats, in general, assumed a much more subsidiary role (Masson 
and Merpert 1982: 234), though their numbers and significance seem to 
increase after the break-up of the settlements and occupation of the open 
steppe on Usatovo-related sites when pastoralism formed a more central 
role in the economy and when influences from the steppes to the east and 
the Caucasus to the southeast are more discernible. Rustling of cattle 
among the different Tripol'ye communities must have been a constant 
problem, and, as already suggested, the large open spaces within the 
gigantic settlements may have functioned, in part, to secure their herds at 
night. 

The relative insignificance of sheep and goats in the overall economy of 
the Cucuteni-Tripol'ye culture may suggest an extremely limited produc- 
tion of woollen textiles, despite the evidence for weaving as suggested by 
the occasional spindle whorls and more numerous finds of what are inter- 
preted as loom weights. There is some evidence for the use of wool (e.g., 
spun balls of wool recovered from the Cucuteni A-B settlement of Iablona 
I [Monah and Monah 1997: 71], but it is extremely limited and some 
zooarchaeologists even questioned whether the sheep that they kept were 
covered with wool (Monah and Monah 1997; for an alternative interpreta- 
tion for the faunal remains from Draguseni see Bolomey and El Susi 
2000: 172). Linen indisputably was woven, as well as other plant fibers, 
and the numerous bone scraping tools for working skins and animal pelts 
suggest that the Tripo'ye peoples also typically clothed themselves in 
leather garments. The use of wool may have been much more restricted, 
suggesting that their extremely extensive agricultural and pastoral econ- 
omy had not fully experienced the benefits of the Secondary Products 
Revolution (Sherratt 1981; 1983) that had already taken place farther 
south. 

Much scholarly ink has been spilled on explaining the demise of 
the incredibly rich. Balkan Chalcolithic settlements (or Kodzadermen- 
Gumelnitsa-Karanova VI Verband) at the end of the Vth millennium and, 
subsequently, of the breakdown of the Cucuteni-Tripol'ye Culture into 
numerous regional post-Tripol’ye variants or groups (cf. Parzinger 1998a: 
465; and 1998b). The two main competing theories have been to empha- 
size the destructive effects of a concerted movement of mounted pastoral 
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nomads from the steppes to the east (e.g. Lichardus 1988; Lichardus and 
Vladar 1996; Lichardus and Lichardus-Itten 1998), on the one hand, or to 
document major climatic changes, involving increasing aridization which 
proceeded south to north, first affecting cultures іп Anatolia and the 
Aegean, then in the northern Balkans, and finally in Romania and western 
Ukraine, on the other (notably in numerous articles by Todorova, e.g., 
1993, 1998). Some have also mentioned the exhaustion of the exploited, 
easily accessible copper ores in the Balkans, leading to a search for alter- 
native sources, including those farther north and northwest into central 
Europe. 

The theory of a movement of mounted nomads from the east relies 
heavily on the evidence for Copper Age horse domestication from the 
Sredny Stog site of Dereivka (Telegin 1986), particularly the demonstra- 
tion of bit wear on the famous 'ritual' stallion skull found at the site 
(Anthony and Brown 1991; Anthony 1996). The calibrated C14 date taken 
from this skull has shown it to date at least 1000 years later in the Bronze 
Age (Levine 1999: 14, Table 2.1), and there is indisputable evidence now 
for the mixing of materials from later levels at the site, leading Levine 
(1999: 15-19) to refer to the entire evidence for Copper Age horse domes- 
tication at Dereeivka as a myth; other skeptics (e.g., Häusler 1994; 1995) 
had come to this conclusion even prior to these new radiocarbon determi- 
nations, dismissing the evidence for a Chalcolithic horse cult at Dereeivka 
or at Khvalynsk. The archaeological evidence cited to support an east-west 
movement of peoples, such as the distribution of the abstract and animal- 
headed stone scepters, is much more reasonably interpreted as indicating 
the existence of a prestige-goods exchange network than such a migration. 
If one is going to explain the collapse of the Varna-related cultures as due 
to an invasion from the east, one also has the problem of circumventing 
the giant Tripol’ye-culture sites which are beginning to develop at the time 
of this supposed east-west migration (Videjko 1996: 73). The environ- 
mental crisis model has the virtue of proceeding in the right direction: the 
observed sequential archaeological collapse from the southwest to the 
northeast corresponds to different latitudinal zones being affected at 
different times due to this progressive onset of more arid conditions and 
changes in sea-level. 

The giant Tripol’ye settlements were destroyed by fire. This destruction 
may have been done deliberately by the inhabitants as they shifted their 
settlements to immediately adjacent areas with overlapping fields (cf. 
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Kruc 1994). It is also not unlikely that the Copper Age peoples of south- 
eastern European were not averse to fighting among themselves. Videjko 
(1995: 74) explains the emergence of the gigantic settlements with their 
enclosures as due to internal competition and fights (Konkurrenzkamp) 
among different Tripol' ye groups, an interpretation that also is consistent 
with the environmental crisis model; times get tough — for whatever rea- 
son, and people get nasty. The direct archaeological evidence for such 
conflicts, however, is rather limited. The burning of the settlements may 
have been directly associated with their sequential abandonment and may 
have been conducted for ritualistic purposes, possibly associated with 
efforts to rejuvenate the soil. 

A strong circumstantial case can also be made for a complementary 
human-induced environmental crisis; the construction alone of the giant 
settlements would have seriously reduced the forests within the forest- 
steppe zone in which they were situated. Similarly, their agricultural econ- 
omy was extensive, probably involving forest clearance and the periodic 
shifting of fields or a form of swidden cultivation. They kept large herds 
of cattle and substantial numbers of pigs, the utilization of which too 
would have had serious environmental consequences. While it would be 
nice to have more direct confirmatory evidence, the available pollen analy- 
ses from the gigantic settlements are consistent with a pattern of defor- 
estation and an overall reduction in bio-diversity (Videjko 1996: 57, 70- 
71). The ecology of the Eurasian steppes is very fragile, and even minor 
climatic changes affect differentially the open steppes proper from the 
forest-steppe and forest zones to the north (cf. also Parzinger 1998a: 459). 
Thus, the environmental crisis model championed by Todorova seems 
consistent with the archaeological record, though it should not be applied 
mechanically. 

What is indisputable is that two major shifts in settlement had occurred: 
firstly, the abandonment of the Karanova VI Varna-related sites of the 
northern Balkans at the end of the Vth millennium and the consequent 
spread to the northeast and growth in size of the Cucuteni-Tripol ye sites, 
culminating in the emergence of the gigantic settlements; and secondly, 
the collapse of these gigantic, agriculturally-based Tripol'ye settlements 
towards the end of the first half of the IVth millennium. If the demo- 
graphic calculations for the giant sites that were presented above are at all 
accurate, tens of thousands of people were engaged in adopting an even 
more extensive, more mobile economy, relying principally on animal 
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husbandry, both cattle-raising and increasingly the herding of sheep апа 
goats (Masson and Merpert 1982: 237), an economy which has been char- 
acterized as semi-nomadic. As Parzinger (1998a: 464-465) notes, the 
changes in settlement patterns, burial rites, and basic economy were fun- 
damental, justifying the term post-Tripol've to refer to the new regional 
groups that emerge at this time. New areas of the steppe are occupied such 
as the Lower Dniester region by the Usatova post-Tripol'ye group (cf. 
Arkheologiya 1985: 224-225), and the house remains of their settlements, 
such as at Usatovo-Bolshoi Kuyalnik and at Mayaki, are so insubstantial 
to non-existent that it is reasonable to identify them as seasonal, possibly 
summer encampments, despite their size (possibly up to 5 ha at the former 
site) and surrounding ditches (Parzinger 1998a: 466; Chernykh 1992: 93). 
Such ditches, of course, could have served different purposes: not only, or 
even primarily for defense, but also for enclosing and securing their herds. 

In any case, the change from the time of the giant agricultural settle- 
ments is striking, and clearly what is being recorded is a shift from a more 
sedentary to a more mobile way of life, or, if you will, agriculturalists are 
becoming pastoralists. Our categories of analysis — whether they are 
strictly archaeological, like an archaeological culture, or partly ethno- 
graphically derived, such as pastoral nomad or agriculturalist — should be 
conceived dynamically. The same people or culture can adopt a new econ- 
omy and change dramatically its way of life in a short period of time — 
even within the lifetime of individuals within it, as numerous ethnographic 
studies have demonstrated (e.g., Barth 1964; Beck 1986). Agriculturalists 
may become pastoralists, and, as shall be shown with the Late Bronze Age 
evidence from Central Asia, pastoralists may become agriculturalists, 
adopting many features of the material culture of their agricultural neigh- 
bors. Both agriculturalists and pastoralists may also practice metallurgy or 
an entire range of different crafts. The categories we employ must reflect 
this basic fluidity and diversity. 

Finally, two other related developments are worth noting. Firstly, a 
major shift in intercultural relations also began around the middle of the 
IVth millennium and greatly affected these changes in the North Pontic 
and East Eurasian steppes. The redating of both well-established Cau- 
casian Early Bronze horizons, the Maikop and Kura-Araxes formations, 
which are based now not only on typological considerations, but also on 
calibrated radiocarbon determinations (for Maikop see Rassamakin 1999: 
163-164; Chernykh 2000: 74-75; Rezepkin 1991; 1996; Trifonov 1996 
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and Lyonnet 2000; for Transcaucasia cf. Kavtaradze 1983; 1999 and the 
partial uncalibrated list of Kushnareva 1997: 52) suggest that both began 
to emerge towards the middle of the IVth millennium, or, perhaps not 
coincidentally, at roughly the same time that the so-called Uruk colonies 
have been documented in Anatolia on the middle to upper reaches of the 
Euphrates. While Chernykh's compilation of calibrated radiocarbon deter- 
minations (Fig. 5) suggests a protracted chronological hiatus spanning the 
middle centuries of the IVth millennium between these Late Chalcolithic 
and Early Bronze developments, the latter seem to get underway earlier in 
the Caucasus (Chernykh 2000: 41) and appear partially to bridge this 
chronological gap. The advent of the well known Early Bronze cultures of 
the Caucasus marks a radical change in the production and exchange of 
metals throughout the entire interconnected area. Arsenical bronzes, most 
of which originate in the Caucasus, replace the copper artifacts, which had 
been procured originally from the Balkans (Chernykh 1992; Pernicka et al 
1997). These changes in the long-distance and increasingly significant 
procurement of metals and the emergence of these Early Bronze Cau- 
casian cultures must be related also to roughly simultaneous developments 
occurring farther south that involve the greater integration of northern 
Mesopotamia, including the Upper Euphrates drainage on the Anatolian 
plateau, into a larger Mesopotamian world, involving the movement of 
colonists and traders from southern Mesopotamia, or what now is referred 
to in the literature as the Uruk expansion (e.g., Algaze 1993, Stein et al. 
1996; and Avilova, Antipina, and Teneishvili 1999). 

Secondly, it is roughly at this same period of time, the middle of the 
IVth millennium, that the earliest evidence for wheeled transport is first 
documented, stretching across a vast interconnected region from northern 
Europe to southern Mesopotamia (Bakker et al 1999). The precise deter- 
mination of which area or which archaeological culture first developed 
wheeled vehicles may prove impossible to document archaeologically 
simply because the technology diffused as rapidly as it did across this vast 
contiguous area. The question of origins is much less significant than this 
phenomenon of convergence, this almost simultaneous evidence for the 
early use of wheeled vehicles stretching from northern Germany and 
southern Poland south across Anatolia to southern Mesopotamia, begin- 
ning c. 3500 BC or immediately after the collapse of the gigantic Tripol’ye 
settlements. Wheeled vehicles can be used for different purposes by 
different cultures (or different purposes by the same culture) across this 
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interconnected area; they can serve military purposes, function to trans- 
port traded goods, such as semi-processed metal ores and ingots, and facil- 
itate the development of a new more mobile way of life based principally 
on cattle herding. It is shortly after the introduction of wheeled transport 
that evidence for its massive utilization on the western Eurasian steppes is 
documented in the excavation of scores of kurgans containing wheeled 
carts with tripartite wooden wheels. A.N. Gei (2000: 176-177) calculates 
that over 250 burials with wheeled wagons have now been excavated on 
the western steppes, 115 of them alone being documented for the Novoti- 
torovskaya culture of the Kuban steppes northwest of the Caucasus (Figs. 
6-7). These were not the chariots of a military aristocracy but the heavy, 
ponderous carts and wagons of cowboys who were developing a form of 
mobile Bronze Age pastoral economy that fundamentally differed from the 
classic Eurasian nomadism that is later attested historically and ethno- 
graphically. 

The opening up of the real steppe beyond the confines of narrow river 
valleys may have been a relatively rapid process and archaeologically 
documented by the spread of kurgans over the open western Eurasian 
steppes, as Anthony (1998) has argued. But this process involved two 
distinct steps: the first was associated with the introduction of heavy 
oxen-driven wheeled carts and wagons; and the second, which may have 
occurred during the 274 half of the IIIrd millennium BC, was associated 
with the riding of horses and their harnessing to lighter vehicles, devel- 
opments which greatly enhanced the mobility of the pastoralists occu- 
pying the steppes from the trans-Ural region in the east to the Danube 
basin in the west. This latter process is first convincingly attested archae- 
ologically across this area by the appearance of disc-shaped cheek-pieces 
first in the east and then rod-shaped cheek pieces farther west, beginning 
in late Middle Bronze Age times (Boroffka 1998). As based on the density 
of such finds, this development may have begun in the Don-Volga forest- 
steppe zone (Priakhin and Besedin 1999: 40), though this problem of 
origins may prove as insoluble as that for the development of wheeled 
vehicles. Once developed, the technology may have spread so rapidly that 
its precise origins will be incapable of archaeological determination, but 
again it is significant that this innovation was almost immediately 
adopted across the west Eurasian steppes and then rapidly diffused to the 
south and east. 

Unfortunately, I cannot trace this fascinating story in further detail here. 
Rather I must now move east around the other side of the Caspian and 
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jump chronologically forward to the end of the IIIrd millennium BC or to 
the beginnings of the Bactria Margiana Archaeological Complex (BMAC) 
when cattle herding pastoralists, who probably now were riding horses and 
utilizing Bactrian camels, changed their economy and became irrigation 
agriculturalists. This process is our second example of an archaeological 
transformation. 


B. Archaeological Transformation 2: settling down on the lowland 
plains of Bactria and Margiana 


Ethnologists distinguish different types of nomadism based essentially on 
two criteria: the extent of animal husbandry relative to agriculture in their 
economy and the typical species composition of their herds and environ- 
mental/climatic conditions to which they have to adapt. Thus, they have 
recorded a range of herding practices from mixed agricultural/pastoral 
economies to various forms of transhumance to so-called pure (and poor) 
nomadism where the nomadic group largely, if not exclusively, subsists 
totally on its pastoral products. Many question the reality of this last form 
of nomadism or consider it very exceptional, limited to specific historical 
and geographical conditions. The animals herded and the environment in 
which they are herded are also used to separate types of nomadism by 
large geographic or cultural areas. Thus, in a very accessible and illumi- 
nating study Barfield (1993) distinguishes among East African pastoral- 
ists; desert Bedouin nomads; pastoral tribes of Southwest Asia; Eurasian 
steppe nomads; and high altitude pastoralists in Tibet. Khazanov's (1994: 
40-69) types are essentially similar. For Barfield each type is principally 
characterized by its focus on a specific animal that is accorded great eco- 
nomic and cultural value. For the classic Eurasian steppe nomads, that ani- 
mal is the horse (Barfield 1993: 131-138), though both he and Khazanov 
(1994: 46) correctly emphasize that this form of nomadism really special- 
izes in two species: horses and sheep. Large stock, principally cattle, are 
less important, though more so than in Near and Middle Eastern types of 
nomadism, their significance varying according to two rules: 'in steppe 
regions there were more large stock than there were in desert regions; and 
the greater number of large stock the more important the role of agricul- 
ture in the general balance of the economy (Khazanov 1994: 47)'. Semi- 
sedentary peoples, like the Karakalpaks in the region south of the Aral 
Sea, kept greater numbers of large stock than their more nomadic neigh- 
bors to the north (Khazanov 1994: 48). 
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Eurasian steppe nomadism has also been termed multi-animal 
nomadism (Bacon 1954: 46), because it herded different species of ani- 
mals — sheep, goats, horses, cattle, Bactrian camels — together, some of 
whose value lay principally in transportation and riding. Eurasian 
nomadism had to adapt to severe continental climatic conditions: a short 
but very hot and intense summer and a much longer, bitterly cold winter 
during which time pastures were often covered with thick deposits of 
snow. Crops can be grown, though evidence for any form of intensive 
cultivation on the steppes during the Bronze Age is contradictory (cf. 
Cernych et al 1998; Gaiduchenko 1999); whatever practices were 
adopted, the growing season had to have been very short, particularly 
relative to what was possible farther south in Transcaucasia and in southern 
Central Asia. These continental conditions became more severe, of course, 
as one crossed the Urals and moved deeper into Eurasia. Horses and, to a 
lesser extent, sheep were particularly valuable for the fact that they could 
uncover grass covered with snow by kicking at it with their hooves; appar- 
ently horses could reach grass in this manner that was buried up to a half 
meter in snow (Khazanov 1994: 50). Pastures so uncovered could, to some 
extent, be utilized by other less well-adapted species, thus eventually lead- 
ing to the mixed herds characteristic of Eurasian nomadism. Another solu- 
tion to this problem was to grow fodder and store it for the winter season 
when it was less available; this solution must have archaeological conse- 
quences that are still largely uninvestigated. 

Another problem on the open steppe was the availability of water; thus, 
not surprisingly, many of the migratory cycles of recorded nomadic groups 
followed the river valleys, moving meridionally north possibly into the 
forest-steppe zone in the summer and south into warmer, less snow-cov- 
ered climes in the winter; such a pattern would bring herders in the Volga 
and Ural river basins annually down to the northern Caspian Sea. Ulti- 
mately, their increasing presence would successively displace other 
herders and cultivators farther south in a kind of chain reaction, until peo- 
ples began to traverse the Kyzyl and Kara Kum deserts to reach more hos- 
pitable conditions. N. Shishlina (n.d.: 364-365) believes that the open 
steppe was only progressively occupied. In Yamnaya (pit-grave) times at 
the end of the IVth and beginning of the IIIrd millennium, the movement 
of the herders was largely confined to the river valleys and immediately 
surrounding grasslands; the real open steppe was only occupied during 
subsequent Catacomb grave times out of necessity (increased aridity and 
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overexploitation of the neighboring grasslands) and due to their increased 
mobility and mastery of the horse (cf. also Shishlina and Hiebert 1998). 
Major rivers, such as the Volga, and even the shallow Sea of Azov freeze 
during the winter, thus making it possible to cross them without difficulty. 
East of the Urals and the Ural river basin, the major rivers run south to 
north, and the climate becomes even more continental and severe, and the 
typical snow cover gets even deeper. It is easy to understand why the 
opening of the eastern Eurasian steppe occurred centuries after the open- 
ing up of the western Eurasian steppe. 

The basic point to be emphasized here is that this classic form of 
Eurasian nomadism, as known to us historically and ethnographically, is 
not archaeologically attested during the Bronze Age. Morales-Mufiiz and 
Antipina's exhaustive review (n.d.) of the faunal evidence from the 
steppes from Chalcolithic through Bronze Age times records very little 
presence of sheep and goats, except at some post-Tripol'ye Usatovo sites, 
and a continuing focus on cattle that seems only to increase significantly 
during the Late Bronze Age, an increase which they intriguingly suggest 
may be related to the development of horse riding for cattle herding pur- 
poses, the emergence of cowboys on the 'Wild East' of the Eurasian 
steppes. If Bronze Age steppe pastoralism is not the same as historic 
Eurasian mounted pastoral nomadism, then it is misleading to envision 
hoards of marauding nomads sweeping down off the steppes with their 
chariots and advanced bronze weaponry to invade and subjugate estab- 
lished agricultural societies to the south. Rather, more mobile semi- 
nomadic economies utilizing oxen-driven carts and wagons and herding 
principally cattle spread across the western Eurasian steppes during the 274 
half of the IVth and Шта millennium; at some point they began to ride 
horses and develop lighter vehicles and new techniques for harnessing 
horses to them. Their way of life was never fully nomadic, though obvi- 
ously successful. As this way of life spread farther east into more conti- 
nental, colder areas, these cattle herders must have experienced a continu- 
ous pressure to move south into warmer climes more suitable for raising 
their livestock. This process would have been gradual, but relatively 
continuous leading to the movements or, perhaps better, successive dis- 
placements of cattle herders north to south ultimately into areas where 
permanent settled agriculture had been practiced for millennia. 

West of the Caspian this process seems to have been underway at least 
by the middle of the IIIrd millennium BC with the advent of impressively 
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large kurgan burials in Transcaucasia (for their dating based on calibrated 
radiocarbon dates, cf. Kavtaradze 1999: 81; Chernykh 2000: 87-88). East 
of the Caspian this process was delayed for several centuries, a chrono- 
logical discrepancy that can also be partially explained by the greater 
physical separation of the steppes from the cultivated oases of southern 
Central Asia. The deserts of the Kyzyl Kum and Kara Kum initially 
impeded this movement of herders north to south (Fig. 8). In other words, 
while the Caucasus mountains form a sharp geographic boundary between 
the Eurasian steppes to the north and the highland plateaus of Anatolia and 
Iran to the south, the Central Asian deserts extend the range of transition 
between the steppes and the highlands and find no real parallel on the 
western side of the Caspian, though the dry Nogai and Kalmyk steppes 
also merge with each other and extend north around the Caspian. These 
deserts functioned as a more effective cultural barrier until late in the IIIrd 
millennium BC when the semi-sedentary cattle herders in the Volga and 
Ural river basins and even farther east were able to traverse these exten- 
sive arid expanses by developing even more mobile economies with the 
help of horses and, most likely, Bactrian camels that had earlier been 
domesticated in southern Central Asia and eastern Iran. It is therefore not 
surprising that contacts between the western Eurasian steppes and the 
ancient Near East developed earlier on the western side of the Caspian 
since the steppes and the Caucasus mountains, particularly in the north- 
west along the Kuban basin, were directly contiguous with one another, 
not separated by waterless deserts, the only problem being how to get 
around or over the mountains. One can visualize this important physical 
distinction between steppe and sown on either side of the Caspian as like 
a wedge opening west to east in which the northwest Caucasian mountains 
practically touch the Crimean and east Ukrainian steppes, while the oasis 
irrigation agricultural settlements of southern Central Asia are physically 
removed from the vast steppes of southern Russia and northern Kaza- 
khstan by the formidable Kyzyl Kum and Kara Kum deserts (cf. Figs. 6 
and 8). 

While interaction with the steppes in terms of the gradual but continual 
movements of cattle herders north to south took place later east of the 
Caspian Sea, its precise beginnings are uncertain due to the somewhat 
floating, unanchored chronology of Bronze Age steppe remains, particu- 
larly for sites located east of the Urals. The excavation of early Andronovo 
ceramics with Abashev and Petrov elements in association with Sarazm IV 
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ceramics at Tugai along the right bank of the Zeravshan river immediately 
east of Samarkand (Avanessova 1996) suggests that this process may have 
begun already by the middle of the Шта millennium; interestingly, the 
limited salvage work at this site also yielded considerable evidence for 
metal-working (crucibles, kilns, slag, etc.), a characteristic practice of the 
later Andronovo-related groups that moved south into Central Asia during 
the IInd millennium and worked the tin mines of the Zeravshan valley 
(Alimov et al 1998). The evidence for a steppic presence in southern Cen- 
tral Asia becomes more substantial with the emergence of the Bactria 
Margiana Archaeological Complex (BMAC) at the end of the Шта mil- 
lennium B.C., as, for example, recorded by the discovery of scatters of 
'nomadic' or 'incised coarse ware' sherds in the Murghab delta, as well as 
by their occasional occurrence in the excavations of the public buildings in 
the major centers in the Togolok, Gonur, and Dashly oases. 

This paper cannot detail features of the BMAC, nor discuss problems of 
its origins and geographical extent. As Lamberg-Karlovsky's current work 
in Baluchistan hopes to demonstrate, these topics are fundamentally 
related to our current understanding or the state of research and are 
extremely complex. Most archaeologists of the former Soviet Union ini- 
tially seized upon the obvious parallels in ceramics and figurines between 
the BMAC materials, on the one hand, and those found on multi-period 
tells in the Kopet Dagh piedmont strip of southern Turkmenistan, on the 
other, to argue for a strong formative influence from this latter region; 
indeed, the very fact that BMAC remains were first described by Soviet 
scholars as Namazga VI underlies their belief in this basic genetic connec- 
tion to the millennia-long developmental sequence established by Soviet 
archaeologists in southern Turkmenistan. Not surprisingly, Western 
scholars have observed similarities with other areas and in other materials, 
including earlier stone and metal seals and public architecture, from sites 
located to the south in eastern Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistani Baluchistan 
to suggest southern roots for the BMAC from these regions, if not also 
from the Indus Valley itself. Undoubtedly, the BMAC had diverse origins 
and both these perspectives can be maintained; they are not mutually 
exclusive or, as B. Lyonnet (n.d.: 48) observes, the BMAC represents ‘une 
culture поште des deux poles, “turkméne” et “indien”’. I would also 
argue, however, that there is at least one other major formative influence 
on the BMAC that concerns the 'archaeological transformation' discussed 
here: cattle herding pastoralists from farther north settling down on the 
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watered plains of Bactria апа Margiana and changing their way of life and 
adopting the material culture of agriculturalists with whom they came into 
contact. My central thesis 15 that current archaeological evidence, as 
limited and problematic as it is, documents precisely the transformation 
described above; that is, the northern component of the BMAC, which 
constitutes only one of its formative influences, has been detected archae- 
ologically. What has been found is just what one would expect to show the 
gradual, but continuous infiltration and assimilation of cattle herders into 
the established sown world of irrigation agriculturalists. 

Settlement pattern data for southern Central Asia, such as it is (cf. the 
calculations and caveats in Kohl 1984: 143-146, 151-154, and 159-160; 
and also now the more systematic work in the Murghab delta [Gubaev, 
Koshelenko, and Tosi 1998 ]), supports the following conclusions: 1) there 
is scant evidence for occupation of the lowland plains of Margiana prior to 
the Middle Bronze period or datable to the second half of the IIIrd millen- 
nium and later periods (Salvatori 1998: 52); 2) the total known occupied 
area for the plains of Margiana and northern and southern Bactria during 
Middle and Late Bronze Age times considerably exceeds the known occu- 
pied area for earlier Chalcolithic and Bronze Age remains from the pied- 
mont strip of southern Turkmenistan or even also northeastern lran 
(excluding the Gorgan plain), a fact that essentially precludes the possibil- 
ity of deriving the former exclusively from the latter, as has been postu- 
lated (e.g., Biscione 1977); and 3) the most notable disjunction in the set- 
tlement pattern data in terms of location, size and nature of settlements 
from southern Central Asia from Neolithic through Iron Age times or 
throughout later prehistory occurs precisely during this initial major occu- 
pation of the lowland plains of Bactria and Margiana beginning in the last 
centuries of the Шта millennium. The lowland plains watered by the lower 
Tedjen river and its terminal branches and the lower Murghab were occu- 
pied during Late Chalcolithic times (e.g., the Geoksyur oasis and scattered 
Namazga III materials in the Kelleli oasis of Margiana) probably by set- 
tlers from southern Turkmenistan, but this occupation was restricted as the 
recent survey work has demonstrated. Evidence for an earlier occupation 
of the Bactrian plains west of the Kunduz valley or west of eastern Bactria 
(where such occupation has been documented at Shortughai and other set- 
tlements on the Ai Khanum and Taluqan plains, Lyonnet 1997: 68-71) is 
even less apparent, save for the scatters of *Early Neolithic' lithic materi- 
als found in the sands north of the Bronze Age oases of northwestern 
Afghanistan (Vinogradov 1979). 
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Salvatori (1998: 52) believes that this picture of a relatively late Middle 
and Late Bronze occupation of the lowland plains of Margiana and Bactria 
is unlikely and represents a product of insufficient research and the natural 
burial of earlier settlements: 


In our opinion only a wrong turning taken by the research or condi- 
tions of burial under alluvial deposits or the advancing sand dunes 
(in the distal areas of the delta) have so far stood in the way of the 
identification of the presence of an earlier settlement pattern. 


His view, of course, may be correct, though current negative evidence, 
which is based partly on the results of his own exhaustive and systematic 
survey work, suggests otherwise. The lack of substantial prior settlement 
on the lowland plains of Margiana and Bactria prior to the BMAC or ini- 
tial Middle to Late Bronze occupation is consistent with the thesis of a 
gradual peopling of these plains by cattle herders coming from the north to 
settle down and practice a more secure and stable way of life. Salvatori 
adopts an evolutionary perspective: there simply should be earlier sub- 
stantial settlement, even though it has yet to be documented and even 
though a more satisfactory and consistent Aistorical explanation suggests 
itself. It is impossible to calculate precisely the increase in settled area and 
its overall extent during BMAC times. One major unresolved problem is 
the contemporaneity of the occupation of the various oases. If Russian 
archaeologists, like Sarianidi, are correct in arguing for the sequential 
occupation of the oases and the general movement of settlement in Mar- 
giana upstream over time (from Kelleli to Gonur to Togolok to Takhirbai), 
then the total occupation in any specific period correspondingly would be 
reduced (cf. Lyonnet n.d.: 53-54). It is unclear to what extent this per- 
spective is correct or to what extent it simplifies a much more complex 
reality (e.g., Gonur-depe North was occupied during at least two periods, 
Hiebert 1994: 36-38). Nevertheless, the very rough calculations that can 
be made suggest minimally a fourfold increase in settlement, comparing 
the data available for southern Turkmenistan in the Early and Middle 
Bronze periods with that for the BMAC settlements. It is difficult to 
consider such a marked increase in settlement as solely the product of a 
local developmental process. 

The BMAC synthesis is highly original, even if some of its practices 
(e.g., diverse mortuary rituals, use of seals) find their roots farther south in 
Baluchistan and eastern Iran or west in southern Turkmenistan. However 
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one interprets the planned public architecture on BMAC sites, its distinc- 
tive, easily recognizable character is apparent. Most BMAC sites are at 
least to some extent fortified, a feature that was not characteristic for most 
earlier settlements in southern Turkmenistan, and the very presence of 
such fortifications suggests, of course, that the settling of these plains 
was not an entirely peaceful process. The conflict may not have not 
been so much steppe vs. sown, as later arrivals ousting or displacing 
earlier peoples who had moved into the area; sometimes the new immi- 
grants may simply have occupied settlements that had been earlier aban- 
doned. Many BMAC sites, such as the Dashly 3 'fortress' (Sarianidi 1977) 
or the later 'fort' at Gonur South (Sarianidi 1998a: 115), record later occu- 
pations by peoples who significantly alter the preexisting architecture and 
often contain considerable evidence for metal working (Sarianidi, 
Terekhova, and Chernykh 1977). Sites in the Kopet Dagh piedmont strip 
of southern Turkmenistan typically form multi-period tells that were occu- 
pied in some cases for millennia. While the larger excavated sites in 
Margiana exhibit a cultural sequence and were occupied for some period 
of time, the total depth of cultural deposit on the BMAC sites never 
approaches that of the larger tells in southern Turkmenistan or northeastern 
Iran. The ‘deep sounding’ of a stratified midden at Gonur North extended 
down 3.5 m before reaching virgin soil (Hiebert 1994: 30), while the total 
depth of cultural deposit at Altyn-depe was estimated as at least 30 m. 
(Masson 1981: 75). BMAC sites exhibit planned, highly symmetrically 
arranged architecture; by comparison, the proto-urban settlement at Altyn- 
depe with its winding streets and distinct residential and functional areas 
(Masson 1988: 5, Fig. 1) seems to have evolved organically over time; it 
was not pre-planned in the same way as the major BMAC settlements and 
as even smaller sites such as Sapallitepa obviously were. This contrast of 
BMAC features with other areas could be extended, the point being that 
the BMAC represents something original, a unique blend of diverse 
cultural elements. 

How convincing is the empirical support for this thesis of a gradual set- 
tling of Margiana and Bactria by northern cattle herders? Do a total of 336 
incised coarse ware sherds from 34 'nomadic camp sites' (Cerasetti 1998: 
67) constitute sufficient proof for such postulated movements? Evidence 
for the Indo-Aryans — if that is the correct ethnic/linguistic identification 
for these cattle herders (see below) — has never seemed so meager and 
puny. Or does it? What would one expect to find archaeologically to 
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document the process of gradual but continuous movements of cattle 
herders onto the lowland plains of Margiana and Bactria? The plains these 
settlers entered were not totally empty, but sparsely occupied by peoples 
practicing a form of irrigation agriculture that had been developed over 
preceding millennia. As they entered these plains, their way of life 
changed; they focused more on irrigation agriculture, adopting and assim- 
ilating the pre-existing material culture of the neighboring peoples they 
encountered. The process is the inverse of that already adumbrated for the 
collapse of the gigantic Tripol'ye settlements; there agriculturalists who 
also herded became pastoralists who also cultivated, adopting an ever 
more mobile and extensive economy; here cattle herders settled down and 
began to cultivate crops more intensively than they had previously prac- 
ticed farther north. This process undoubtedly was very complex. 

The peoples living in Tazabag'vab culture settlements, which have been 
excavated in the Akchadarya delta of the lower Amu Darya south of the 
Aral Sea, clearly practiced irrigation agriculture (Itina 1977: 44-45). Their 
practice may or may not reflect influence or even some initial colonization 
from the south (Itina 1977: 229-231), but this culture also exhibits clear 
links to the steppes farther north and represents a rapid development from 
the earlier 'Neolithic' Kelteminar culture documented in the area. The 
'steppe' or ‘coarse incised’ ceramics of the Tazabag’yab culture are those 
most typically found in Margiana and Bactria, suggesting that these 
peoples were those first displaced farther south; they already knew how to 
survive in the new environment that they entered. Later movements may 
have been more direct with ever more mobile pastoralists moving from the 
southern Urals and other areas on the Eurasian steppes into the settled 
oases of southern Central Asia. The important point is that initially at least 
these movements did not represent armed invasions but gradual, largely 
peaceful infiltrations and encounters with earlier established cultures, the 
product being the emergence of a distinctive new archaeological culture or 
phenomenon, the BMAC, with its diverse multi-cultural roots. 

Mexica origins are likewise somewhat obscure and mixed, but when 
mobile Chichimec groups came into the valley of Mexico from the north 
they consciously adopted and emulated the high Toltec culture that they 
encountered. In mixing with the local peoples and in transforming their 
way of life, they created a new distinctive culture with obvious roots in the 
Mesoamerican cultural tradition. Numerous other historical processes of 
movement into an area followed by assimilation into or even absorption by 
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the local pre-existing culture could be cited to support this model (e.g., the 
Mongols in China over time becoming Chinese). Each would differ in 
terms of specific features, such as the number of migrants vs. the number 
of local inhabitants, and such features would clearly affect the final out- 
come of the assimilative process; e.g., the language adopted, the degree of 
continuity or change evident in religion or social and political institutions, 
etc. Such a process of assimilation obviously affects material culture, but 
theoretically one can expect that its affects are going to be muted or dif- 
ficult to interpret. In other words, the archaeological signature of assimi- 
lation is likely to be indistinct or hard to decipher. 

Jarrige (1985: 63) correctly understood the inherently ambiguous 
archaeological support for documenting the process of assimilation 
between the Eurasian steppes and South Asia: 


Those who postulate contacts between groups from the Eurasian 
steppes and those from the northwestern parts of South Asia, how- 
ever, must not overlook the intermediary or filtering role played by 
the peoples of southern Central Asia. 

Given the existence of these cultures it seems unlikely... to find a 
continuous line of sites from the Eurasian steppes to the Ganges 
valley all with ‘typical’ gray ware or 'steppe-style' pottery which 
could be used to map the movements of Indo-Aryan populations.... 
Indeed, the expectation that such a chain of evidence would exist is 
based on a misconception of the way that population movements 
actually occurred.... 


Theoretically there should be some relatively clear instances of mixed 
'steppe' and 'sown' character. Where the economy can reasonably be 
reconstructed as more extensive or pastoralist, steppic elements should 
dominate; where the way of life is obviously dependent upon some form 
of intensive agriculture, one would expect the reverse: the dominance of 
material features not present on the steppe that are either novel or can be 
linked to the cultures of neighboring areas to the west and south. Current 
archaeological evidence supports these theoretical expectations. 

Incised and ornamented 'steppe' ceramics occur in small proportions on 
nearly all the BMAC sites that can reasonably be interpreted as permanent 
irrigation agricultural settlements. This steppic element, which is sug- 
gested not only by the ceramics but by metals, such as characteristically 
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bent knives and sickles (Vinogradova 1994: 43, Fig. 8), and by direct 
evidence for metal working (Vinogradova 1994: 45, Fig. 10), increases or 
is more evident in areas, such as the relatively narrow valleys of southern 
Tadjikistan where pastoralism formed a greater component of the econ- 
omy (Mandel'shtam 1968; Litvinskii and Solov'ev 1972). The recently 
published salvage Zardchakhalif burial (Bobomulloev 1999) from the 
Zeravshan valley near Pendjikent classically illustrates this process of 
mixture or hybridization. Figure 9 illustrates two bronze bits, a bronze 
toggle pin capped with the figurine of a horse, and disc-shaped bone cheek 
pieces that were found together in the burial. The bits and cheek-pieces, 
obviously, document horse-riding, and the latter in particular, now also 
found at Djarkutan in southern Uzbekistan (Teufer 1999: 88, Fig. 13.4), 
clearly attest to a northern connection with the steppes where numerous 
cheek-pieces essentially identical in form have been found (cf. Teufer 
1999 for a list and also Boroffka 1998). Toggle pins capped with animal 
figures are a relatively characteristic BMAC item, but the depictions of 
horses are quite rare on these toggle pins (Ligabue and Salvatori 1990: 
РІ. 82) as they also are on the much more numerous seals and amulets 
from Margiana and Bactria (cf. Sarianidi 1998b: nos. 112, 1397-98, 1405, 
1444-46, 1486-88, 1496) particularly relative to other animals, such as 
sheep, snakes, eagles and even Bactrian camels. The horseman buried at 
Zardchakhalif had mixed origins, relating both to the steppe and the sown. 

Finally, the well-known depictions on two BMAC-related silver vessels 
(Fig. 10a-b) also visually record this same process of settling down and 
transforming the mixed economy of their forefathers into one increasingly 
reliant on irrigation agriculture. The vehicles depicted in Fig. 10a are not 
chariots engaged in a hunt, as Amiet (1990b: 161) suggested, but more 
plausibly I believe form part of a train of oxen-driven wagons and carts 
with their heavy wooden wheels that are strikingly similar to scores of 
examples found on the western Eurasian steppes particularly from Novoti- 
torovskaya and Catacomb culture times onwards. The wagon trail of cattle 
herders, the cowboys of the Wild East, in search of more reliable pastures, 
had by the last centuries of the IIIrd millennium BC reached the lowland 
plains of Margiana and Bactria. As they changed their way of life, they 
emulated the material culture of their settled neighbors and helped form 
the highly original, culturally diverse phenomenon known as the Bactria 
Margiana Archaeological Complex. 
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C. Some Incorrect and Correct Conclusions of These Archaeological 
Transformations 


If the interpretation of the archaeological record offered above is largely 
correct, then it seems the linguistic/ethnic identifications of C. Renfrew 
and T. V. Gamkrelidze and Vya. Vs. Ivanov, on the one hand, and those 
of J.P. Mallory and E.E. Kuzmina, on the other hand, can be reconciled. 
Or can they? The gigantic settlements of the terminal Tripol'ye culture 
represent the culmination of 'Old Europe,' an agricultural way of life 
whose origins can be traced back to the Balkans and, ultimately, to Ana- 
tolia. The spectacular Chalcolithic remains of the Balkans clearly emerged 
out of the earlier and equally spectacular Neolithic remains of Anatolia. 
During the first half of the ТҮШ millennium Tripol’ye cultivators became 
cattle herders and spread eastwards across the Eurasian steppes. Their 
focus on cattle herding, as opposed to the mixed herding later characteris- 
tic of the Eurasian steppes, only increased during the Middle and Late 
Bronze periods, and their way of life, which fundamentally revolved 
around their cattle, must have been emphasized in all the material and 
spiritual aspects of their culture, the latter of which eventually find their 
reflection in the Avestan and Vedic traditions. Gradually and continuously 
they moved south and changed the ethnic composition of and language 
spoken in the areas that they entered. The easily recognizable steppic 
elements in their material culture were transformed. Wheel-made pottery 
replaced the coarsely incised hand-made pottery, though these peoples 
continued to exploit metal resources and produce increasingly sophisti- 
cated and effective metal tools and weapons. Тһе Indo-Iranians entered 
Iran, and the Indo-Aryans entered the South Asian subcontinent. A nice, 
satisfying story perhaps but one that is incapable of being definitively 
documented from the mute archaeological record... 

These archaeological transformations, I would argue, actually tell a 
different tale. There is no single Indo-European or proto-Indo-European 
'homeland' but just an ever unfolding historical process of development in 
which peoples not only continuously transform themselves, including their 
basic livelihoods, and sometimes move and enter new areas, but also con- 
tinuously borrow and assimilate the technological innovations and cultural 
developments of other peoples with whom they always come into contact. 
As argued earlier, the precise origin of developments in metal working, 
wheeled vehicles and horse riding may never be established precisely 
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because of the rapid sharing and adoption of these incredibly useful and 
multifunctional innovations. What is more significant is the extent of the 
interconnections suggested by the huge area over which, for example, 
wheeled vehicles appear — seemingly simultaneously. It is inherently 
unlikely that all these developments were the products of a single, partic- 
ularly gifted ethnic or linguistic group. The herders who initially left the 
Eurasian steppes were not mounted warriors led by a chariot-riding aris- 
tocracy, but impoverished cowboys, who also knew how to cultivate 
crops, seeking a better life. Archaeological cultures, like the ethnographic 
cultures that they are often assumed mistakenly to represent, are never 
pure and unmixed but always contain elements from neighboring or earlier 
cultures. The origins of the Bactria Margiana Archaeological Complex are 
not to be sought in southern Turkmenistan, eastern Iran, Baluchistan, the 
Indian subcontinent, or the Eurasian steppes but in all these areas com- 
bined. Like other cultural phenomena, it was a hybrid, the product of a 
unique convergence of different cultural traditions. The argument for cul- 
tural diversity is not based on political correctness, but on historical accu- 
racy. As Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky taught me years ago, the lessons of pre- 
history are that it is an eminently shared process and that our 
reconstructions of it must be as inclusive as possible. 
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Fig. 2. Majdanetskoe - Building Phases. 
1. First buildings; 2. Inner oval ring of houses; 3. Second oval ring of houses; 4. Final 
phase of house construction. (Adapted from Videjko 1996: 55, Fig. 6.) 
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geomagnetic image. 


1. Homesteads of the Tripol' ye culture according to the geomagnetic image; 2. Kurgans; 
3. Contemporary buildings and gardens of Tal'janki village. (Adapted from Kruc 1994: 


Fig. 4. Plan of the settlement of Tal'janki based on the 
12, Fig. 2.) 
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Carpatho-Balkan Metallurgical Province 
Chalcolithic 
341 dates - 112 sites 


Circumpontic Metallurgical Province 
Early Bronze Age 
624 dates - 141 sites 
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Fig. 5. Distribution of calibrated radiocarbon determinations from the Carpatho-Balkan 
(above line) and Circumpontic (below line) Metallurgical Provinces. The 6796 probability 
areas are hatched. Note the chronological hiatus between the Chalcolithic and Early 
Bronze periods (c 3700-3200 BCE) and the frequency peak of Early Bronze dates (c 2800 
BCE). (Adapted from Chernykh, et al. 2000: 22, Fig. 13.) 
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Fig. 9. Selected artifacts from Zardchakhalif burial near Pendjikent, Tadjikistan. 
(Adapted from S. Bobomulloev 1999: 311, Fig. 2.) 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF A STEATITE WIG FROM HARAPPA 


BY 
Richard H. MEADOW (Cambridge) 


Introduction 


The nature of relationships between Bronze Age South Asia and regions 
to the west, including most particularly Western Asia but also Central 
Asia and Arabia, has been a topic of discourse since 1924 when Sir John 
Marshall first identified the existence of the Indus Civilization (Marshall 
1924; Gadd and Smith 1924). There have been many reviews of the mate- 
rial evidence for such contacts combined with what perhaps can best be 
termed 'informed speculation' as to the nature of the exchanges that took 
place (e.g., Asthana 1976, 1979; Chakrabarti 1977, 1990; Cleuziou 1984, 
1992; Edens 1993; Lamberg-Karlovsky 1972, 1996; Méry 2000; Possehl 
1996; Shaffer 1982; Tosi 1993 among many others) As Lamberg- 
Karlovsky (1996: 193) notes, however, 'foreign items are exceedingly rare 
within the Indus communities’ (emphasis in the original)!. The purpose of 
this short contribution is to report on one find from recent excavations at 
Harappa (District Sahiwal, Punjab, Pakistan) that might be considered a 
‘foreign item’ and to note the significance of this and related items to our 
understanding of relationships in this part of the ancient world at the 
beginning of the second millennium calBC. 


A steatite wig from Harappa 


During the 1998 excavation season at Harappa, a small carved black 
steatite object (H98-3521/8668-02: Figs. 1-2) was found in HARP? Exca- 


' This essay is dedicated to my mentor, С.С. Lamberg-Karlovsky, on the occasion of his 
65" birthday. I have enjoyed, first as a student and subsequently as a colleague, an immensely 
stimulating intellectual relationship with Karl since I joined him in the summer of 1967 on 
the archaeological survey in southeastern Iran that led to the discovery of Tepe Yahya. 

? The Harappa Archaeological Research Project (HARP) is a joint undertaking of 
Harvard University, the University of Wisconsin-Madison, and New York University as 
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Fig. 1. Steatite hairpiece or wig from the upper levels of Period 3C, southwest quadrant of 
Mound F at Harappa. Object no. H98-3521/8668-02. Breadth: 20.6 mm. Upper row: front 
view, left side view, back view; lower row: top view. Wig is mounted on a mannequin of 
clay (of modern fabrication) in order to show probable orientation. 


represented by the author and J.M. Kenoyer as co-directors and R.P. Wright as assistant 
director and director of the Old Beas survey. The project is carried out in collaboration 
with the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Government of Pakistan. HARP is 
particularly grateful for the many years of indispensable assistance and productive collab- 
oration provided by officers of that organization at all levels from Director-General to 
Field Officer. I wish to extend special personal thanks to J.M. Kenoyer without whose 
contributions this paper would not have been possible and to S.R. Clark for helping in the 
preparation of the illustrations. I owe a particular debt of gratitude to Ajita K. Patel for 
critically reading drafts of this essay. All photographs are by the author, O HARP. 
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vation Trench 43 on the west side of Mound Е. In material, size, and gen- 
eral morphology, this piece resembles the ‘hats’ or ‘wigs’ ('perruques', 
Amiet 1988: 200) that are part of composite steatite and alabaster human 
figures best known from looted tombs in southern Bactia (e.g., Pottier 
1984; Amiet 1986, 1988; Ligabue and Salvatore 1989). The Harappa 
piece measures 20.6 (wide) by 22.2 mm and is pierced by three holes with 
diameters of 1.9 (proper right), 4.2(center), and 2.4 (proper left) mm. It 
has a vertical incision in the brow area just below the large central hole on 
either side of which are more incisions representing hair that extend along 
the margins of the piece. Much of the lower back portion of the specimen 
together with the proper right side was broken off in antiquity. Except for 
the band of incisions suggesting hair, most of the outer surface of the piece 
remains undecorated (albeit scratched with maker's marks) perhaps 
because of the presence originally of some kind of headdress related to the 
three holes. 


Archaeological context and dating 


Unlike the Bactrian composite human figures, the Harappa specimen 
comes from well-stratified archaeological context. Its excavation unit, Lot 
8668, comprised black ashy matrix with many nodules, small sherds, and 
other debris. It was located east of a filled-in robber's trench where a 
baked brick wall originally had formed the western wall of a room. Within 
the room, more than one meter below this particular excavation unit, exca- 
vators uncovered the remains of one of the circular baked brick platforms 
that characterize this part of Harappa (Vats 1940; Wheeler 1947; Meadow 
and Kenoyer п.д.). The platform excavated by HARP and the one 


3 Mound F, north of Mound AB, is the most northwestern of the mounded areas at 
Harappa. It was extensively excavated by teams from the Archaeological Survey of 
(British) India in the 1920s and 1930s (Vats 1940). In the southwest corner of Mound F, 
Trenches IV and V were opened, covering an area of nearly 7000 sq. m. There, 17 circu- 
lar platforms made of concentric rings of baked bricks on edge were identified in the 
northern part of the area, in addition to the so-called *workmen's quarters' to the south. In 
1946, Sir Mortimer Wheeler (1947) opened a small trench (HP XLIV, c. 40 sq. m) west 
of circular platform no. 1 in the northern part of Vats Trench IV. There he uncovered an 
additional circular platform, which he labeled 'Brick Working-Platform No 18' (Wheeler 
1947: Fig. 7). In 1998, HARP began work to the west of Wheeler's excavation, to date 
opening an area of c. 500 sq.m (Trench 43). These excavations have revealed an additional 
circular platform, together with extensive architectural remains including the previously 
unidentified mud-brick perimeter wall of Mound F (Meadow and Kenoyer n.d.). 
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Fig. 2. Steatite hairpiece or wig from the upper levels of Period 3C, southwest quadrant of 
Mound F at Harappa. Object no. H98-3521/8668-02. Breadth: 20.6 mm. View of under- 
side of piece showing carving marks. 


previously excavated by Wheeler each was situated inside a room that, 
following the use of the platform, was filled with more or less horizontal 
levels of debris, at least some of which served as sub-floor packing for 
subsequent uses of the rooms. Lot 8668 represents some of the uppermost 
filling of the room and, given the nature of its contents and the fact that it 
lies on top of a thick rubble layer, is likely to have been deposited as foun- 
dation fill for subsequent occupation of the area. Thus the steatite wig 
dates at least to the time of deposition of this fill and, most likely, some- 
what earlier. 

Pottery sherds from these deposits and from all earlier deposits exca- 
vated in this part of Mound F to well below the construction level of the 
circular platforms are characteristic of Period 3C at Harappa. This period 
begins at c. 2200 calBC based on radiocarbon determinations from parts of 


^ See footnote 3. 
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the site where the transition from Period 3B to Period 3C has been docu- 
mented (Kenoyer 1991b; Meadow and Kenoyer 1997). The fill of Lot 
8668 was deposited late in the Period 3C occupation. Above this fill are 
fallen walls of structures dating to terminal Period 3 or Period 4. Associ- 
ated cultural debris shows the beginning of the transition into Late 
Harappa (Cemetery H) Period 5. A single radiocarbon date of c. 1700 
calBC (BETA-93757: 3430 + 110 bp) has been obtained for Period 5 
material on Mound AB (Meadow and Kenoyer 2000). Based on these 
chrono-stratigraphic considerations, a date of sometime between 2000 and 
1900 calBC seems likely for Lot 8668. Because the wig was presumably 
in use as part of a composite figurine for some time before it ended up 
in foundation fill, it should date somewhat earlier than the deposit in 
which it was found. Of course, the possibility remains that the wig dates 
much earlier and was a 'pick-up' that ended up in a later deposit. Given 
the evidence from Central Asia, however, this seems unlikely. 

The composite stone figurines of Bactria have been placed by Hiebert 
(1994a-b) in the BMAC (Bactro-Margiania Archaeological Complex, 
a.k.a. the Oxus Civilization), which he dates to between c. 2000/1900 and 
c. 1750 calBC (Hiebert 1993). The only fragments of such figures found 
during archaeological excavations in Central Asia come, in fact, from 
Margiania — from Togolok 21 (Sarianidi 1990, 1998: Fig. 18.11; Hiebert 
1994a: Fig. 3a, 1994b: Fig. 9.12) and from Gonur (Hiebert 1994a: Fig. 
3b; Sarianidi 1998: Fig. 18.8). No such items have been professionally 
excavated from Bactria. Hiebert's dating for the BMAC corresponds to the 
last part of Period 3C through the beginning of Period 5 at Harappa. This 
includes the time period for the deposit in which the wig was found. 


Related artifacts 


The steatite wig from Harappa is one of only three examples of anthropo- 
morphic stone sculpture from Harappa. Also from Mound F come the two 
beautifully modeled stone torsos of composite male figures. One is a red 
sandstone piece found not far to the east of the area in which the wig was 
recovered (Vats 1940: 74-76 and Fig. LXXX). The second, of a dark gray 
stone, was recovered from the upper levels of the southern central aisle of 
the *Great Granary' to the north (Vats 1940: 22 and Fig. LXXXI). To 
judge from the context information available, the deposition of both pieces 
should also date to sometime later in Harappa Period 3C, unless they are 
intrusive from later levels. 
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In general, stone anthropomorphic and zoomorphic sculptures are rare 
at sites of the Indus Civilization. For example, an alabaster arm from a 
composite figure has been published from Lothal in Gujarat (Rao 1973: 87 
and Plate XX E, 1985: 579 and Plate CCLXII B: locus and period not 
specified), and more recently, a squatting human figure and a mongoose, 
both of limestone, have been found at Dholavira in Kutch (personal obser- 
vation and R.S. Bisht, personal communication). It is from Mohenjo-daro, 
however, that the largest number of such sculptures have been recovered, 
with some twenty examples coming from the upper levels (Ardeleanu- 
Jansen 1984, 1989), probably contemporary with Harappa Period 3C. 
Human figures include four heads of limestone, seven full-length stat- 
uettes in various states of completeness made of limestone or alabaster 
showing individuals in the squatting or half-sitting position, and one head 
and upper torso of steatite (DK 1909 — the so-called 'priest-king'). Ani- 
mal representations include four larger examples in limestone and two or 
three smaller examples in steatite and one in limestone. The four smaller 
animal figures were originally composite in nature, with two examples 
(DK 8910 and SD 2722) having holes for horns and ears that were proba- 
bly made of a different material. The other two examples (SD 767 and C 
182), one of which is known only from an old photograph (Ardeleanu- 
Jansen 1989: Fig. 22), are both of steatite and are both covered with tre- 
foil, kidney-shaped, figure-eight, and/or circle motifs in relief, like those 
on the robe of the 'priest-king'. 

The distribution and significance of the trefoil motif have been dis- 
cussed at length by Ardeleanu-Jansen (1989) and Parpola (1985), among 
others. Parpola in particular, following the lead of earlier researchers 
including Mackay (1931: 356-357), has underlined the possible astral 
meaning of the trefoil and its potential role as a signifier of the divine. Its 
occurrence has been documented in West Asia, southern Central Asia, and 
northwestern South Asia, although only in small numbers. In Central Asia 
it is represented on a few pieces from the BMAC site of Dashli 3 in Mar- 
giana (Sarianidi 1979: 654, Fig. 5.17). From the western margins of South 
Asia comes a group of 'decorative elements in a white material including 
cruciform and trefoil patterns’ that was recovered from the so-called 
*Quetta treasure' found in 1985 during construction for the Serena Hotel in 
Quetta, Pakistan (Jarrige and Hassan 1989: 160; also Jarrige 1988). This 
horde and associated deposits included numerous other artifacts similar to 
those from late third and early second millennium sites in Afghanistan, 
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eastern Iran, and southern Central Asia as well as from Mehrgarh and Sibri 
in the North Kachi Plain of Balochistan (Period VIII of the Mehrgarh 
sequence: Santoni 1984; Jarrige 1985; Hiebert and Lamberg-Karlovksy 
1992). Noteworthy for this paper is the presence in the Quetta assemblage 
of the steatite base of a composite figure like those known from Bactria. 
This find provides evidence for an indirect association of composite fig- 
ures and trefoils. Furthermore, as reported by Jarrige and Hassan (1989: 
160), 'some of the trefoil elements have their internal parts coloured in 
red', a feature that has also been observed in the trefoils on the robe of the 
'priest-king' from Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1931: 356). 

Completing the circle of associations between red-filled trefoils and 
composite stone statues are some decorated ornaments from Harappa. A 
small terracotta bangle fragment with red trefoils outlined in white on a 
green ground (H98-3516/8667-01: Fig. 3) was recovered from HARP 
excavation unit 8667, which is immediately above the unit in which the 
steatite wig was found. Two larger pieces of a single similar beautifully 
manufactured keeled bangle were found nearby in brick robber trench fill 
(H98-3517/8679-1&2: Fig. 39. A few beads with the trefoil motif, both 
carved in relief on steatite and painted, are also known from Harappa (e.g., 
Vats 1940: Pls. СХХУШ.5, 11, 14, 15 and CXXXIII 2a, 2b, 2c, 2e)6. 
Where it is possible to determine, all seem to come from deposits that can 
be assigned to Period 3C. This is certainly the case with the long barrel 
bead of steatite with trefoils in relief bearing traces of red pigment infill 
(H2001-5146/9044-01: Fig. 4) that was recovered from Period 3C levels 
in Trench 11 on the east side of Mound E during the 2001 excavation 
season at Harappa. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


To address the issue as to whether or not the steatite wig from Harappa is 
one of the few 'foreign items' known from sites of the Indus Civilization 


5 Vats mentions in passing that green painted bangles were found in the excavations of 
the 1920s and 1930s, but he does not give any details as to where they were recovered 
(Vats 1940: 448). Two potsherds 'decorated with irregularly placed red trefoils with white 
borders on an apple-green ground' are reported from Mohenjo-daro (Mackay 1938: 227, 
РІ. LXVIII: 10, 15, both probably coming from the same vessel. 
$ Similar beads are also known from Mohenjo-daro (e.g., Mackay 1938: 506-508 and 
accompanying illustrations). 
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Fig. 3. Keeled terracotta bangle fragments from the upper levels of Period 3C, southwest 
quadrant of Mound F at Harappa. Obverse and reverse views of the same objects. Deco- 
rated with red trefoils outlined in white on a green ground. Object no. H98-3516/8667-01 
is the smaller fragment below. Object no. H98-3517/8679-1&2 is the larger and more 
heavily eroded fragment above that was originally found in two pieces. 
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requires consideration of both context and tradition. Composite figures 
with black steatite headpieces, until now, have been unknown from Harap- 
pan sites whereas they are not unfamiliar features of the BMAC world, 
particularly Bactria. Yet the steatite wig from Harappa with its three holes 
presumably to attach a headdress is somewhat different from the individu- 
ally styled, yet generally much simpler headpieces known from Bactria. In 
contrast, intricate headdresses are well known features of Harappan terra- 
cotta anthropomorphic figurines (Kenoyer 1991a: Figs. 6-7) and other 
iconographic representations (Kenoyer and Meadow 1996; Kenoyer 
1998). Thus while the material, general morphology, and function of the 
steatite wig fit well within the Bactrian corpus, the addition of a headdress 
can be seen as an Harappan trait. Similarly, the nature, shape, and manu- 
facture of the bangles and beads with trefoil decoration from Harappa are 
completely at home in the Indus world and lack convincing parallels 
outside of it. And if the steatite wig may represent the modification of 
a 'foreign' medium іп an Indus fashion, the bangles and beads suggest 
the opposite — the addition to Indus-style artifacts of symbols with no 
tradition in the Harappan world. Both situations indicate a complex inter- 
change of symbols and materials between the Indus Valley and areas to 
the west near the end of the Harappan period. Given the likely elite nature 
of the Harappa finds and the mixed local/non-local nature of medium and 
symbol, it is tempting to see them as representing a fusion of different 
worlds within a society that was being penetrated and affected by indi- 
viduals from surrounding areas. 


Fig. 4. Long barrel bead of steatite from Period 3C, east side of Mound E at Harappa. 
Decorated with trefoils in relief bearing traces of red pigment infill. Object no. H2001- 
5146/9044-01. 
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NOVELTY AND TRADITION IN ACHAEMENID SYRIA: 
THE CASE OF THE CLAY 'ASTARTE PLAQUES’ 
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contributions to Iranian and Central Asiatic Archaeology 


Recent publication (Nishiyama and Yoshizawa 1997) of the mouldmade 
terracotta plaques from the Japanese excavations at Tell Mastuma in Syria, 
west of Aleppo, found in level 'O' of the Achaemenid Persian period 
(c.550-330 B.C.), has provided very useful new evidence, carefully 
reported, for the final stage in the long history of perhaps the best known 
ancient Near Eastern terracottas, the so-called ‘Astarte plaques’. Low 
relief baked clay images of nude females made in one-piece open moulds 
first appeared in Babylonia towards the end of the Akkadian Period 
(c.2334-2154 B.C.) (Auerbach 1994: 74-76) and enjoyed great popularity 
amongst an exceptionally varied repertory of such moulded relief plaques 
there in the next few centuries (Opificius 1961). 

At sometime in the second quarter of the second millennium B.C. this 
single motif, the Nude Female, and the one-piece open-mould technology 
to manufacture it, migrated westwards into Syria (Badre 1980) and thence 
into Canaan (Keel and Uehlinger 1998: 66-8) and Egypt (Pinch 1993). 
Why this image alone, out of so many in the Babylonian repertory, was 
transferred is not obvious, though its enduring appeal in various forms 
over the millennium clearly is. Of particular importance may well have 
been the fact that the goddess to whom they were addressed, possibly 
uniquely, combined aspects as powerful in their appeal to men as to 
women. Jeremiah (44: 15-25) reported women saying, at a late date in the 
production and use of possibly related images, *when we offer incense to 
the Queen of Heaven and pour libations in her honour, do you think we 
make cakes for her with her features on them, and pour libations to her, 
without our husband's knowledge' (Van der Toorn 1998: 83-6). 
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Whoever the Goddess was whose aid was sought through these plaques 
in particular times and places, she may also have been unique in her 
appeal as a link between the religio-magical beliefs of ordinary people, 
focussed on home and family, and personal piety. This centred on the one 
goddess who, in a diversity of state-cults, particularly represented the 
safety, prosperity and above all the continuity of the family. Whoever she 
was in a particular cultural context west of Babylonia, where such plaques 
are normally associated with Inanna-Ishtar (Westenholz 1998), she related 
to a fundamental issue of universal concern, spelt out by Geraldine Pinch 
in relation to the goddess in question in Egypt, Hathor, whose cult is 
particularly well documented in the material record as well as in texts. “АП 
ranks wanted children to work their land or inherit their professions and 
offices, care for them in old age, and carry out their funerary rites. High 
rates of infant mortality and of children dying in child-birth made human 
fertility an almost obsessive concern' (Pinch 1993: 224). 

At almost every stage in the history of the Nude Female in the ancient 
Near East her identity has provoked academic debate, rarely with a wholly 
satisfactory explanation of the role(s) played by these plaques in the lives 
of their owners (Winter 1983; with reviews: Lipinski 1986; van der Toorn 
1986). The basic problem is the manner in which they were so often casu- 
ally disposed of with the rubbish of domestic life, so that archaeologists 
recover them from contexts of disposal rather than of use. But this in itself 
is significant. In a potential plurality of purposes, they were evidently 
often, if not invariably, made to serve a once-only purpose. They were 
then disposed of, perhaps as often as not deliberately broken. This is all 
too often obscured by publication in the form of typologies, which deal 
with 'perfect tvpes' in a vacuum, not with publication of associated groups 
as found. They were not as commonly deposited in graves, where they 
may have served a particular purpose, as citation of individual cases might 
indicate. 

There is currently no definitive evidence that these images necessarily 
represented a goddess per se or a famous cult image of one. In the absence 
of the horned crown, which the Nude Female never wears in Babylonia, 
ambiguity in the eye of the modern observer is from the outset to some 
degree unavoidable. Too often, moreover, the question of who is being 
represented overlaps with the problem of to whom the image was 
addressed, thus complicating the underlying issue of why this particular 
image was chosen so often. 
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Nudity in the ancient Near East was probably just a variation of attire 
and normally less indicative of the supernatural character of a figure than 
other bodily features, such as horns or wings. In general, though not 
invariably, especially in the Babylonian underworld, deities in the ancient 
Near East were clothed. The contrast is well illustrated at Carchemish on 
the Long Wall of Sculpture, where a sequence in profile of clothed deities, 
male and female, is separated from the enthroned queen, in profile, by a 
winged en face nude goddess with horned crown and wings, cupping her 
breasts. They are all in a Late Hittite style of the early ninth century B.C. 
(Hawkins 1972: Fig. 4; cf. Beck 1995: 78-80). 

Over half a century ago, in his classic study of cylinder seals, Frankfort 
proposed that in Babylonia the Nude Female, at a time when she appeared 
there on cylinder seals and clay plaques, had represented 'either a priestess 
or merely a female worshipper who had honoured the deity by once serving 
as a hierodule in the temple' (Frankfort 1939: 160). It maybe significant, 
recalling that seals were amulets as well as marks of identity, that on them 
the Nude Female is often placed adjacent to well-known apotropaic sym- 
bols. More recent analyses of the written sources relating to her functions 
and personality in Mesopotamia, have been more metaphorical in their 
focus: 'the evidence, as far as it goes, does not allow (us) to identify the 
typical *Nude Goddess' (frontal, without attributes) with one of the 
(major) goddesses of the Mesopotamian and Syro- Palestinian pan- 
theon... The positive evidence... points to a close relation with personal- 
ity (soul), good luck, prosperity, and (sexual) emotions, and as such she 
is linked to Inanna/Ishtar, whose domain is private Ше' (Wiggermann 
1998: 52-3). 

In the context of this uncertainty and the continuing debate that it has 
generated, the Tell Mastuma female figurines are of particular interest. 
They are of two basic types, some nude as traditional, some clothed in 
styles that are new. This distinguishing feature of terracotta plaques in 
Achaemenid Syria has long been evident and Riis structured his funda- 
mental study round it (Riis 1948-49). However, in retrospect, his use of 
Greek terminology to describe the details of his classification of the 
clothed females and a generally Western perspective were unfortunate. 
They conceal the impact of the Iranian-speaking peoples and their culture 
on the minor, popular arts of Syria from the mid-sixth century and its 
possible relevance to the problem of 'reading' this image, whether nude or 
clothed. 
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As innovation at this time went beyond imagery to technology, it is best 
to begin in an attempt to re-appraise the social context of these popular, 
cheap images by examining their means of manufacture. In the 
Achaemenid Persian period a new method of making one-piece moulds for 
some, if not all of these plaques, was introduced. It may have been devised 
particularly in order to achieve the richness of detail sought in depicting 
the elaborate folds of the *Persian Robe' as worn by women. 

When and where only the contours of the nude female body were 
emphasized, it was relatively easy to create moulds by impressing a lump 
of clay with an existing image. This had been previous practice in most 
cases and may well have continued to be so. Although no example has yet 
been published, the new type of mould would appear to have been cut in 
the negative in stone or metal, producing an unprecedented sharpness of 
definition in the linear details. This method also allowed for the produc- 
tion of more plaques from a single mould than had previously been pos- 
sible. Something similar had been used to produce some of the faces on 
*Judean Pillar Figurines' (Kletter 1996: 50-53) in the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.C. When moulds were simply made in clay from positives any 
enterprising potter might produce his or her own. A need for the specialist 
skills of an engraver and more valuable raw materials for the mould would 
appear to have concentrated production and given rise to distinct patterns 
of distribution (Elayi 1991; Pruss 2000). The methods of blending the clay 
for use in the new type of moulds was also adapted to take advantage of 
the detail cut into it and at times to produce a distinctive surface finish on 
the figurine. 

At Tell Mastuma both nude and clothed female plaques were directly 
associated (Nishiyama and Yoshizawa 1997). They were found in 'ash pits 
or in tell accumulation' in level O. One was found in a storage bin and 
others in the fill of rooms; all those found in ‘architectural remains’ were 
naked. This was a relatively unsophisticated settlement occupied for a 
short time in the fifth or fourth centuries B.C. The excavators noted that 
the naked figures had red paint on the backs and along the legs, whereas 
clothed figures rarely had it on the back, but did have it on the front 
painted in bands across the relief figure. It may be significant that in the 
traditional jewellery of modern Jordan the colour coding of beads has red 
signifying fertility. There is a pattern of breakage that appears to be delib- 
erate: the clothed figurines are generally broken at the neck; the naked at 
neck, waist or legs in relatively even numbers. The possible significance 
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of this important feature will be considered here in the conclusions. In his 
study of the ‘Judean Pillar Figurines’ of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C. Kletter sought criteria to establish whether these largely handmade 
figurines had or had not been deliberately broken; but they proved hard to 
define convincingly (Kletter 1996: 55-6). 

The emphasis Riis placed on the western connections of the clothed 
females is misleading (Riis 1948-49). As Culican pointed out, 'there is a 
greater likelihood, considering the lily-carrying posture, crowns and neck- 
laces, that they represent votaresses in Achaemenian dress, or in a Syrian 
or North Mesopotamian version of it' (Culican 1975: 106; cf. Goldman 
1991). In fact, as Miller has now demonstrated in detail, the 'sleeved 
chiton' of the Greek World was adopted by the Greeks through their 
contacts with the Persians in Anatolia or Syria, as it had been adopted 
there previously by local women (Miller 1997: 156-7, 165-6). Sleeves had 
not been a feature either of male or female costume in the earlier Near 
Eastern Iron Age; but they were a significant part of the costume of the 
intrusive Iranian-speaking peoples (Rudenko 1970: 83-95). 

Achaemenid textiles and seals offer illustrations of the same types of 
female costume in distinctively Iranian scenes of worship. A piece of 
woven fabric, reused as a saddle-cloth, found in kurgan 5 at Pazyryk, in 
the Altai region of Central Asia, though it may have been made west of the 
Zagros (Zick-Nissen 1966), is a basic point-of-reference from a well- 
recorded archaeological context. It is decorated with a repeat design in 
square panels showing two females standing on either side of an incense- 
burner. Those closest to it in each case are shown taller, perhaps indicating 
their social status (Azarpay 1994: 180) (Fig. 1). All four women wear the 
Persian Robe and tiaras. The two of higher status have 'veils' falling down 
their backs from their tiaras. The breasts of all four appear to be exposed, 
as they are on some clay plaques (Peltenburg et al. 1995: Fig. 24). The 
two smaller, socially inferior women have their farside hand placed over 
their nearside extended arm, holding what may be a folded towel. The 
taller females raise their nearside arms, gesturing with their fingers, whilst 
their farside hands hold a single flower in a gesture comparable to that of 
the females on the Syrian clay plaques. 

These are all clearly human worshippers of an absent deity, whose 
presence is implied by the incense burner. There is a repertory of élite 
domestic scenes on stamp seals from the western Achaemenid Empire, 
showing women holding flowers or both a bird and a flower, that may 
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Figure 1. Textile (detail from Pazryk in the 
Altai (after Azarpay 1994, Fig. 7). 


illustrate similar acts of devotion to a goddess (Gadd 1938: РІ, 124W, Y). 
A cylinder-seal formerly in the de Clercq Collection, now in the Louvre 
(AO 223559; cf. Frankfort 1939: Pl. ХХХМШе), is engraved with an 
extended scene more comparable to that on the Pazyryk textile. An 
enlargement of its impression shows key details (Hicks 1978: 81 [lower]) 
(Fig. 2). On the left a female is seated in a high-backed chair with a foot- 
stool. She is wearing a Persian Robe and a dentate tiara, from which a 
‘veil’ hangs freely down her back. In her right hand she raises a flower to 
her face. It is not clear what she does with her left hand. Her breasts may 
be exposed. Before her stands a figure wearing the Persian Robe with a 
tight-fitting cap or helmet from the top of which a 'pig-tail falls down 
behind. He offers her a bird. This headgear suggests a male rather than a 
female. If it does not simply signify inferior social status, the scale implies 
a boy or a youth. Behind him is an incense burner, central to the design, as 
on the Pazyryk panels. Then there is a standing female looking across the 
burner to the seated female. She wears a Persian Robe and a dentate tiara, 
but her 'veil' is folded and pendant from the back of it. Her breasts too 
may be exposed. She carries a small bucket from which to replenish the 
incense-burner. 
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Figure 2. Scene engraved on ап Achaemenid cylinder-seal 
(Louvre AO 223559; after Hicks 1978: 81, lower). 


From time to time the seated figure here has been identified as Anahita 
(Briant 1996: 264-65, figure) and at others as a high-status woman being 
offered a bird, perhaps a dove, by a servant to present as an offering to the 
same goddess. Certainty is hardly possible; but another Achaemenid 
cylinder-seal scene may support the latter interpretation. It shows a god- 
dess in a nimbus, standing on the back of a lion, who is in all probability 
Anahita. She is receiving the homage of a standing king (Briant 1996: 
265, figure). This is standard Mesopotamian iconography of the earlier 
first millennium B.C. for the major goddess in the local pantheon, Ishtar, 
so would be appropriate for her Iranian counterpart. When such divine 
symbolism is absent and closely parallel scenes of women at worship exist 
on textiles and seals, in what might be rather freely described as domestic 
settings, then portrayal of a human devotee rather than the deity herself 
seems more likely in this case as well. 

Sometime in the later sixth or earlier fifth centuries B.C. in Syro- 
Mesopotamia concepts of decorum amongst the Iranian-speaking peoples 
introduced clothed females to the repertory of mouldmade clay plaques 
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(Fig. 3). They had for centuries been virtually monopolized in the Levant 
by nude females, with and without floral attributes. These are the so-called 
Qudshu and Astarte plaques of Late Bronze Age Canaanite archaeology 
(Keel and Uehlinger 1998: 66-8, 97-108). Riis argued that some of these 
clothed clay images had been 'inspired by the cult image of Atargatis 
at Hierapolis' (Riis 1948-9: 84, types BVI-IX), but he offerred no hard 
evidence either for this particular affiliation or for the explanation in 
general, citing only Albright's much earlier suggestion of cult images as a 
possible source for the images on clay plaques. At times they almost 
certainly were, as in Babylonia in the earlier second millennium B.C.; but 
then the setting of the figure is clear and the divine iconography apparent 
(Auerbach 1994: 236, type XXX). 


Figure 3. One nude and two dressed females: clay plaques from AI Mina (after Woolley, 
C.L. 1938, Excavations at Al Mina Sueidia I-II. Journal of Hellenic Studies 58: Fig. 28). 
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There is another way of approaching the question of the possible iden- 
tities of these females, nude and clothed, and the purpose of the plaques. 
At Tell Mastuma, as so often elsewhere, the 'so-called *Persian Rider' fig- 
urines were found in the same context in ash pits' (Nishiyama and 
Yoshizawa 1997; cf. Moorey 2000) as the female clay plaques. This 
conventional description of such terracotta male riders refers not to eth- 
nicity, but to costume, notably the trousers of the Median costume, ideal 
for riding, and its distinctive felt hat (kyrbasia). The recurrent association 
in Syria, as elsewhere, of these two typical male and female images, is 
likely to imply that they are both either natural or supernatural. The terra- 
cotta horsemen have isolated precursors in Bronze Age, but do not appear 
regularly in Syria until the Pre-Achaemenid Iron Age, when they were 
handmade in the so-called 'snowman technique' and recurrently associ- 
ated with standing pillar-like female figurines, some holding babies, made 
in the same way (Woolley 1939: 16). The mastery of horsemanship tradi- 
tional amongst the lranian-speaking peoples ensured that this skill 
received even greater prominence both as a practical preparation for 
combat and as a metaphor for the most prestigious role to which men 
might aspire in their daily lives. In none of these contexts have they been 
seen as representing a god. 

This combination of male and female terracottas is apparent in Judah in 
Iron Age II (Kletter 1996), where the same question is recurrently posed: 
human or divine? Although the females have been most often in recent 
years identified with a major goddess (Kletter 1996; Hadley 2000: 196- 
205), usually Asherah, the horse-riders have very much more rarely been 
taken to represent Baal, Yahweh or another god (Keel and Uehlinger 
1998: 341-9). Indeed, as Dornemann remarked of the Iron Age clay horse- 
men so popular in Transjordan, 'it would be difficult... to see in our 
figurines anything other than the representations of local people as caval- 
rymen' (Dornemann 1983: 137-8). In Cyprus, at the near contemporary 
shrine at Kourion, the clay horsemen were assumed to represent human 
male devotees of Apollo as the standing females represent women wor- 
shippers or suppliants (Young and Young 1955: 218-23). 

If it may be accepted that the female clay plaques and the male horse- 
riders at Tell Mastuma represented human worshippers, is there any deity 
to whom both women and men might have been equally attracted? At, or 
after, the time of Alexander the Great the kyrbasia of clay riders was 
replaced as headgear by the beret-like kausia, also made of felt, which was 
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the traditional male hat of Macedonia (Ziegler 1962: РІ. 41.504-5). One of 
the more remarkable variants in the imagery of terracotta horsemen in the 
Near East appears with these flat-capped riders. In some cases a single 
flat-capped rider astride a double-headed horse (a much older phenomenon 
amongst Iron Age terracotta horsemen used to indicate the *spare mount") 
has a standing nude female set between his arms and the heads of the 
horses (de Mecquenem et al. 1943: 42-3, Fig. 36.2; Ghirshman 1976: 78- 
81, PI. CXI-II). 

This association was an old one by this time. When the horse first really 
emerges in Egyptian iconography, in New Kingdom military contexts, the 
animal is associated with the Western Asiatic goddess Astarte, who is 
shown riding the animal (Leclant 1960). At this time, before the regular 
use of cavalry, horses were used to pull chariots or as mounts for military 
scouts in warfare. In Late Bronze Age Canaan representations of a nude 
goddess, with distinctive headdress and holding attributes, show her stand- 
ing en face on a horse's back. She has been associated with Astarte or a 
cognate goddess (Clamer 1980; Keel and Uehlinger 1998: 66-8, Figs. 71- 
2; Hadley 2000: 163). In Syria in the eighth century B.C. the Nude 
Female not only appears on detached blinkers and frontlets for horses, in 
association with lotus flowers and lions, rendered in hammered sheet 
metal or carved in ivory for attachment to leather harness-fittings, but also 
sculpted on the harness shown on a stone three-dimensional horse's head 
from Sinjirli in Anatolia (Kantor 1962). Even if the exact identity of the 
Nude Female in these equestrian contexts is no less debatable than her 
appearance in isolation on the Achaemenid clay plaques of Syria, her 
image provides the vital link between them and an ‘equestrian goddess’ 
revered by horsemen. 

At Tell Mastuma the naked female plaques were reported to appear in 
‘slightly larger numbers than the clothed’; but were not dominant 
(Nishiyama and Yoshizawa 1997: 78). A certain number of the dressed 
females cup their breasts, which they may expose as they do so (Type B- 
1) (Fig. 4). The other clothed females, some wearing a tiara, some without, 
hold a flower between their breasts, which are shown either exposed or 
covered. The flower is usually in the left hand, but one has it in her right. 
These features closely match the iconography of the Pazyryk textile and 
the seals already discussed. They clearly illustrate the ‘Persian’ impact on 
the traditional imagery of low relief moulded, plaques in the Levant. As 
the title of their publication suggests, the excavators of the Mastuma 
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plaques, like many other commentators, regard them as material tokens of 
goddess worship: 'who worshipped the clay goddess?' This suggests a 
potential confusion between who was depicted and to whom this image 
was addressed. It does not, moreover, account for the unusually convinc- 
ing evidence for deliberate breakage before their disposal with ordinary 
rubbish. 

The 'clothed females' are relevant here. Ritual nudity, which their 
naked associates may illustrate, would not appear to have been an aspect 
of worship amongst the Iranian-speaking peoples. What then may adop- 
tion of the Persian Robe indicate? Margaret Miller, in her study of 
Perserie in the Greek World, distinguishes in female costume between 'a 
case of "foreign accent" (garments displaced into and worn individually 
within another context) rather than of "foreign language" (the wearing of 
complete foreign dress as a declaration of ethnic identity)' (Miller 1997: 
183-4). This case might be either; but it seems more likely to be the first 
alternative. Here, as so often within empires particularly, the prestige of 
the donor group and the inherent communicability of the costume are the 
keys to its adoption: this costume conferred status on the suppliant who 
was shown wearing it. 

At Tell Mastuma the evidence for systematic breakage of these images 
is unusually convincing. It has been suspected in other deposits, both con- 
temporary and earlier; but is enduringly difficult to distinguish intentional 
from casual breakage when terracottas are excavated from domestic rub- 
bish deposits. Franken, for example, has called attention to the fact that in 
the 'rubbish' deposit in Cave 1 on Ophel in Jerusalem, excavated by 
Kenyon (Holland 1977), dated in the eighth or seventh centuries B.C., 
'all the figurines from the Cave were broken, in contrast to the large num- 
bers of complete pots' found with them (Franken 1995: 234). 

To explain this difference, he suggested that the figurines were 
'fetishes', defined as magical objects 'made or required ad hoc, to be 
discarded when the occasion no longer requires them'. They would have 
been magically empowered for that occasion and then formally broken 
to destroy this power, once the ritual that required it was complete. The 
terracotta figurines in Cave 1 included female 'Judean Pillar Figurines', 
clothed but probably exposing their outsize, pendulous breasts, male horse- 
riders, a variety of animals, and some models of inanimate objects (build- 
ings; furniture). Fetishes commonly belong to the private or domestic 
aspects of daily life. “Тһеу were ephemeral images and whatever identity 
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Figure 4. Fragment of an Achaemenid clay plaque from Jerablus-Tahtani 
(after Peltenburg et al. 1995: Fig. 24.). 


of living man, woman or spirit of a deceased person they were magically 
given, was annihilated when the magic act was performed' (Franken 1995: 
239). 

It may be significant that the ‘naked: clothed’ distinction recurs in the 
applied arts of the Achaemenid western empire, where female imagery is 
most often to be found at this time, when it is virtually absent from official 
and monumental art. Metal cosmetic pots, ivory and bone mirror handles 
or kohl tubes as well as female caryatids for vessels, lamps and incense 
burners, may be variously nude or dressed (Culican 1975; Khalil 1986) 
(Fig. 5). In the pre-Achaemenid period caryatids on portable objects were 
also similarly distinguished, with the nude female figures more evident 
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Figure 5. Bone cosmetic container or handle in the shape of a woman, 
dressed in the Persian Robe or a variant of it, exposing her breasts. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford no. 1920.1; bought in Aleppo; 17.5 cm. High. 
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in the Phoenicio-Egyptian tradition, clothed figures in the Syro- 
Mesopotamian one (Moorey 1973). 

The identity of the flower held by the females on these plaques is debat- 
able, even if it is always the same. It is widely identified as the blue lotus, 
conspicuous in Egyptian iconography (Tait 1963). There it does not sepa- 
rate mortals from immortals, women from goddesses, as both appear with 
it. As this flower opens and closes daily, flowering from sunrise to mid- 
day, it was valued as a constant reminder of regeneration. On the clay 
plaques, whether nude or clothed, and only the latter hold it, these females 
are unlikely to be the goddess per se or even a renowned cult image. They 
are more probably her worshippers and suppliants, addressing her in 
private or domestic devotions, seeking her blessing. She was the intended 
audience not the subject of the image depicted. 
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A NOTE ON THE CHIPPED STONE INDUSTRY 
OF TAMERKHAN 


BY 


Peder MORTENSEN 
(Copenhagen) 


Tamerkhan is a mound situated c. one kilometre from Choga Mami at an 
elevation of 140 m. above sea level on the edge of the hilly flanks sloping 
down from the Zagros mountains towards the Mesopotamian plain. It is 
the earliest site among an important group of prehistoric tells found by 
Joan Oates during her survey in the Mandali region in the spring of 1966 
(Oates 1968 and 1969). The mound is 6 metres high covering an area of 
about 125 x 100 metres. In her preliminary report on the survey Joan 
Oates gives a short description of the material found on the surface of 
Tamerkhan: a small collection of coarse, chaff-tempered sherds, a few 
sherds with traces of red paint (cf. Oates 1973: РІ. XVIIb, 1-2) and some 
fragments of red-slipped, burnished pottery, cores and blades of flint and 
obsidian, a large number of mortars, querns, pestles and rubbing stones, a 
piece of a stone bracelet and fragments of stone bowls — all in general 
resembling the pottery and the ground- and chipped stone industries of 
Jarmo, Sarab and Tepe Guran. 

It was Joan Oates' impression that the material found on the surface 
was washed out of the upper slopes of the mound and that earlier, pre-pot- 
tery phases of occupation might possibly be present in the lower levels of 
Tamerkhan, if the 6 metre high mound was entirely artificially accumu- 
lated. She noted that the site, situated at the edge of the alluvial plain near 
Mandali, represented the southernmost known occurrence of an early 
Jarmo-like village. Considering the position of Tamerkhan, she suggested 
that it might perhaps be possible here 'to observe the transition from this 
earliest of Mesopotamian village settlements to the more developed agri- 
cultural economies of Hassuna and Samarra'. (Oates 1968: 4). Although 
Tamerkhan is known only from Joan Oates' preliminary report, the site is 
often referred to in the archaeological literature (cf. Kozlowski 1999: 
51 ff.). It seems reasonable, therefore, to present a brief description of the 
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chipped stone industry of Tamerkhan as represented by the material col- 
lected by Joan Oates during her survey on the surface of the mound!. 

The collection comprises 183 pieces of flint and 168 pieces of obsidian. 
The flint is often rather coarse-grained, deriving from flint nodules of local 
origin available from the streams watering the region. The colours range 
from white (8.3%) through grey (50.4%) and brownish grey (21.8%) to 
brown (18.096) and red (1.596). Red veins occur in some pieces of white 
and grey flint, and layers of various brown colours sometimes appear in 
one piece. In transmitted light 77.4% of the 168 pieces of obsidian show a 
clear or smoky greyish colour, possibly indicating a Cappadocian origin, 
whereas 22.6% of the specimens had a clear to greenish tinge suggesting 
that these pieces came from Bingól or Nemrut Dag in Eastern Anatolia 
near Lake Van. Out of the total collection of chipped stone 49.396 represent 
raw material and débitage, i.e. cores, flakes and blades without deliberate 
retouch. 

This group of material has been classified as follows: 


a. Blade cores (Fig. 1а-е) — Cores with a striking platform at one end pro- 
duced by removal of a core tablet. The cores are cylindrical or flat in section 
narrowing towards a pointed or chisel-shaped lower end. Eleven pieces are 
bullet-shaped, showing scars from microblades struck around the entire 
perimeter (Figs. Ib-d). On 7 pieces only part of the surface is covered by 
scars from microblades, whereas one third or half of the perimeter still 
shows the cortex from the original surface of the nodule (Figs. 1a and 1e). 
Number: 18 pieces. Length: 2.1-6.9 cms. 


b. Primary core tablet (Fig. 16) — A Наке removed during the preparation of 
a blade core to provide a striking platform. The dorsal side of the tablet is 
covered with scars from the initial trimming of the core. The ventral side 
shows the flaking plane with the bulb of percussion. Number: 1 piece. 
Largest diameter: 3.5 cms. 


c. Secondary core tablets (Fig. 1g-h) — Faceted flakes removed from used 
microblade cores in order to renew a striking platform which had become 
too battered. On the dorsal side the negative bulbar scar from the flake pre- 
viously removed is visible. The ventral side of the tablet shows the bulb of 
percussion immediately below the negative bulbar scar. Number: 4 pieces. 
Largest diametrer: 0.8-1.0 cms. 


! I am grateful to Professor Joan Oates for her permission to study and publish this 
note on the chipped stone industry of Tamerkhan. 
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d. Primary crest blades (Fig. 11) — Blades with a triangular section, produced 
during the initial trimming of a blade core. The two dorsal sides are par- 
tially covered with scars from flakes struck from the central ridge. Number: 
2 pieces. Length: 2.8-3.0 cms. 


e. Rectangular core flakes (Fig. 1j) - Rectangular flakes detached from a 
blade core. The dorsal face is covered by scars from blades, running par- 
allel to the axis of the flakes. Number: 6 pieces. Length: 2.2-6.3 cms. 


f. Flakes — Pieces of flint or obsidian the dorsal side of which shows irreg- 
ular scars from previous flaking. The flakes are relatively wide, i.e. the 
width equals more than half of the length measured along the longitudinal 
axis. Number: 38 pieces. Length: 0.4-4.1 cms. 


g. Blades — Flakes with parallel or slightly convergent edges. Along the 
dorsal side two or three scars from previous flaking run parallel to the 
edges. The width of the blades amounts to less than half of the length. 
Number: 4 pieces. Length: 3.4-4.8 cms. 


h. Microblades — Blades which are less than 5 cms long and with a width 
that equals less than a fifth of the length are usually defined as microblades. 
At Tamerkhan, however, only one out of 97 pieces seemingly belonging to 
this group is unbroken. Fragmentary bladelets less than 1 cm wide have 
therefore in this context been classified as microblades. Number: 97 pieces. 
Length: 0.8-3.1 cms; width: 0.2-0.8 cms. 


i. Side-blow blade-flakes (Fig. 1К-1) — Small transverse blade segments 
produced by a blow at the central ridge of the dorsal face of a blade. 
Number: 3 pieces. Width: 1.0-1.6 cms. 


The tools and implements from the Tamerkhan collection can be described as 
follows: 


A. Scrapers (Fig. 2a-b) — End scrapers made on thick subrectangular flakes 
with a steeply retouched, slightly convex edge. The sides are usually 
formed by retouch along the dorsal face. Number: 3 pieces. Length: 2.8-4.4 
cms. 


ВІ. Borers made on flakes (Fig. 2c-d) — Borers made on flakes, slightly mod- 
ified by retouch along two converging edges towards the point. Number: 4 
pieces. Length: 2.3-4.3 cms. 


B2. Borers made on blades (Fig. 2e-f) — The points are formed by retouch at 
the distal end of blades or bladelets. Some of the points are slightly curv- 
ing. Number: 6 pieces. Length: 0.9-3.4 cms. 


B3. Drills made on blades (Fig. 2g-h) — Narrow points made on thick blades 
modified by steep dorsal or alternating retouch along the edges. Number: 4 
pieces. Length: 2.2-6.2 cms. 
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C. Sickle blades (Fig. 21-т) — Blades or blade segments with a glossy, irreg- 
ularly retouched cutting edge. Number: 16 pieces. Length: 1.6-7.3 cms. 


D. Tanged blade (Fig. 25) — Blade with a short tang produced by alternating 
retouch from the ventral and dorsal sides. The blade is broken at the distal 
end. Number: 1 piece. Length: 5.0 cms. 


El. Notched flakes (Fig. 2t-u) — Flakes with one or several steeply retouched 
notches along the edges. Number: 17 pieces. Length: 1.8-5.9 cms. 


E2. Notched blades (Fig. 2n-o) — Blades or blade segments with one or two 
notches along the edges. Number: 6 pieces. Length: 2.0-3.2 cms. 


E3. Notched microblades (Fig. 2p-r) — Microblades with one or two retouched 
notches along the edges. Number: 9 pieces. Length: 1.6-2.8 cms. 


F. Truncated microblades (Fig. 2v-x) — Bladelets with a retouched transverse 
truncation at the distal end. Number: 8 pieces. Length: 1.5-2.2 cms. 


G. Retouched microblades (Fig. 2y-z) — Bladelets with an irregular retouch 
along one or both edges. Number: 33 pieces. Length: 0.9-3.7 cms. 


H. Retouched flakes — Flakes with an irregular retouch along the edges. Num- 
ber: 43 pieces. Length: 1.1-6.1 cms. 


I. Retouched blades — Blades or blade segments partially retouched along one 
or both edges. Number: 28 pieces. Length: 1.2-4.8 cms. 


At Tamerkhan the ratio of implements and tools (50.7 96) to raw mate- 
rials and débitage (49.3 96) is almost equal. Table I illustrates the distribu- 
tion of raw materials and débitage by types and material, showing a pre- 
dominance of obsidian (71.7 96) compared to flint (28.3 96). In this context 
it is especially interesting to note that unretouched microblades constitute 
more than half of the material in this group (57.8 96). Stefan Karol 
Kozlowski has recently called attention to the important fact that at a 
number of early ceramic sites such as Jarmo, Shimshara, Tamerkhan and 
even Tell as-Sawwan the ratio of obsidian blades to cores is extremely 
high *implying the appearance of a highly specialized mining and process- 
ing system (mines and workshops) in a foreign country' (Kozlowski 
1999:63). At Tamerkhan no blade cores of obsidian were found, but the 
occurrence of a few core tablets, crest blades and core flakes of obsidian 
indicates that at least some production of microblades of obsidian took 
place at the site. 

The distribution of implements and tools is shown in Table II (obsidian 
represented by 24.7 %; flint by 75.3%). Only a tiny group of actual tools 
(scrapers and borers) are based on flakes (of flint) whereas most of the 
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implements are made on blades. It is remarkable, however, that with the 
exception of 4 retouched and 1 notched flake of obsidian, obsidian as a 
material appears entirely in the shape of microblades: notched, truncated 
or retouched. 

In Kozlowski's recently published comparative studies of the Neolithic 
chipped stone industries of the Near East, Tamerkhan is described as 
belonging to what he calls the Mlefatian industry: a lithic tradition repre- 
sented in Iraq by sites like M'lefaat, Jarmo, the upper layers of Palegawra, 
Tamerkhan, part of Karim Shahir, and Rimah, and in Iran by Ali Kosh, 
Chaga Sefid, Sarab, Asiab, Ganj Dareh, and the lower and middle layers at 
Tepe Guran (Kozlowski 1994:157-63;1999: 51 ff). Chronologically the 
Mlefatian covers three millennia, from the first quarter of the 8th millen- 
nium to the first quarter of the 5th millennium bc. The later phases of the 
Mlefatian tradition are characterized by the appearence of pottery and a 
growing ratio of obsidian compared to flint — ав at Tamerkhan. 
Kozlowski describes the further development into a Post-Mlefatian phase 
including a series of farming sites such as Hassuna, Tell as-Sawwan and 
Choga Mami with a chipped stone industry dominated by sickles and with 
no microliths. In the classic Samarran levels of Choga Mami (level 
I/Phases 2-1), for example, sickle blades constituted 44.2 % of the total 
number of flint tools, but on the other hand implements based on micro- 
blades still appeared (Mortensen 1973: 53). 

Taking into consideration not only the lithic industries but also pottery, 
Tamerkhan clearly belongs to what has traditionally been called the 
'Zagros Group' (Mortensen 1964:33-36) or the 'Central Zagros Group' 
(Hole 1994:113), the key-sites of which are Jarmo, Sarab, Guran and Ali 
Kosh in lowland Iran. In northern Iraq the Hassuna tradition seems to have 
developed at the same time, but without much contact with the 'Zagros 
Group’. Its origin can probably be traced back to a number of archaic pre- 
Hassuna sites like Tell Sotto, Tell Magzalia, Kül Tepe, Yarim Tepe I, 
Umm  Dabaghiyah, Telul eth-Thalathat XV-XVI and Hassuna la 
(Mortensen 1983:218 and Hole 1994:113). There is a gap in time between 
Tamerkhan and the earliest levels at nearbv Choga Mami. During this 
period of time the Samarra tradition originated and developed in the 
middle Tigris area (Qates 1973:171-72). Its spread towards the east is 
represented by new agricultural technology and new styles of architecture 
and pottery as seen at Choga Mami and at Chaga Sefid in the Deh Luran 
plain (Hole 1977: 35 ff). As mentioned above these innovations are 
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drastically reflected by functional changes in the chipped stone inventories 
(e.g. the high proportions of sickle blades compared to other tools). It is 
interesting to observe, however, at the Samarran levels of Choga Mami — 
along with the new technology — the persistence of an earlier, Zagros- 
related tradition represented by the use of implements based on micro- 
blades (Mortensen 1973: 46 and PI. XXVII, Fig. 18). 
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TABLEI 


Table I. The distribution of raw materials and débitage at Tamerkhan. 


Type Flint Obsidian Total 
a. Blade cores 18 — 18 
b. Primary core tablet 1 1 

с; Secondary core tablets — 4 4 
d. Primary crest blades — 2 2 
e Rectangular core flakes 4 2 6 
f. Flakes 3 35 38 
6. Blades 3 1 4 
һ. Microblades 20 TT 97 
1. Side-blow blade-flakes — 3 3 
Total 49 124 173 
TABLE II 

Table II. The distribution of tools and implements at Tamerkhan. 
Type Flint Obsidian Total 
A. Scrapers 3 — 3 
Bl. Borers made on flakes 4 — 4 
B2. Borers made on blades 6 — 6 
B3. Drills made on blades 4 — 4 
C. Sickle blades 16 — 16 
D. Тапсеа blade 1 — 1 
El. Notched flakes 16 1 17 
E2. Notched blades 6 — 6 
ЕЗ. Моісһей microblades 2 7 9 
Е Truncated microblades 1 7 8 
а.  Retouched microblades 9 24 33 
H.  Retouched flakes 39 4 43 
I. Retouched blades 27 1 28 


Total 134 44 178 
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THE TEPE YAHYA EXCAVATION PERMIT 


BY 


Ezat O. NEGAHBAN 
(Philadelphia) 


Throughout the early twentieth century archaeological research and scien- 
tific excavation in Iran was being carried out by a few foreign expeditions, 
some of whom had started their work in the late nineteenth century, such 
as the famous French expedition at Susa. While a few foreign teams were 
working in the field, there was almost no activity on a national scale by 
Iranians. At the mid-century the efforts of the Archaeological Service of 
Iran were for the most part limited to the administration of the Iran Bastan 
Museum, the only archaeological museum in the country, established in 
the 1930's. However, while legal archaeological activity in the field by the 
Archaeological Service was almost nonexistent, allowable commercial and 
illegal clandestine activity were ongoing, plundering and decimating the 
rich archaeological heritage of Iran. 

Under the Antiquities Law of 1930 commercial permits to dig for antiq- 
uities were allowed to any interested party who would carry out the exca- 
vation under the supervision of a government representative with the finds 
divided fifty-fifty between the digger and the government. In an attempt to 
cope with the serious problem of illegal digging the Service, during the 
late 1940's and early 1950's, issued almost 100 commercial digging 
permits each year, each one of which received a certificate at the end of 
the work that absolutely nothing had been found. This was a clear indi- 
cation of the level of corruption throughout the country and within the 
Archaeological Service for, although these commercial permits allowed 
the holder to keep half of all the finds, still, in order for him to retain the 
other half which should have gone to the government, returns would be 
falsified and the finds smuggled out to reach illegal markets inside and 
outside the country. 

An associated problem during the same period of the 1950's and 60's 
was the status of antique shops and dealers throughout the country. 
According to the Antiquities Law of 1930 antique dealers were required to 
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have a license, issued by the government, but not a single shop, trader or 
collector obtained such a permit because they did not want to comply 
with the conditions required for its issuance. Corruption and illegality 
permeated the market and the most valuable items of our cultural heritage 
were being smuggled abroad to be sold in the international market. This 
was a highly organized trade in which many individuals along the way 
profited, beginning with the farmers and peasants who could make more 
money by digging for antiquities than they did through their normal agri- 
cultural operations. Through these underground and illegal activities 
cultural and archaeological remains were being disturbed and even 
totally destroyed with the objects found losing the documentary value 
they would have had had they been uncovered in an organized, scientific 
excavation. 

This was the situation in the late 1950's when the Royal Inspection 
Organization of the Ministry of Court, reacting to rumors of widespread 
corruption, undertook a thorough investigation of the Archaeological 
Service of Iran. As a result of this investigation the Service cancelled all 
commercial excavation permits, tried to close the illegal antique shops and 
attempted to work through the Customs Office to control antiquities smug- 
gling, assisted by the police and gendarmes. In the long run, because of the 
active underground market for Iranian antiquities, none of these attempts 
was very effective. 

Another step taken under pressure from the Royal Inspection Organi- 
zation was to bring in a trained archaeologist from the Department of 
Archaeology of the University of Tehran to fill the position of Technical 
Director of the Archaeological Service. As it turned out, I was the person 
picked for that job. Several years earlier I had completed my education in 
the United States and returned to Iran to become an Associate Professor of 
Archaeology at the University of Tehran. Now, in addition to my teaching 
duties, I would be confronted with the many serious problems of archae- 
ology in the field and I had to try to seek solutions. 

Obviously one of our most basic problems was the lack of trained Iran- 
ian archaeologists. At the time that I entered the Archaeological Service, 
of more than 100 employees, there were very few scientifically trained 
staff. We, in the Department of Archaeology of the University of Tehran, 
were working hard to train more archaeologists, but this was obviously a 
long term project. In the meantime, now that I held a responsible positon 
in the Archaeological Service, I was faced with the immediate situation in 
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which archaeological sites throughout the country were being plundered 
and their contents scattered to the four winds. 

At this time our national efforts could accomplish very little, since the 
only available institution was the Archaeological Service which had little 
budget and few trained scientific staff. Our only hope for immediate relief 
was through the support of international research expeditions. Therefor, it 
was to our advantage to promote scientific activity by international insti- 
tutions and thus to save as much of our cultural heritage as possible. Under 
this difficult situation our policy at the Archaeological Service was to 
attract more international teams to work in Iran. Gradually the number of 
international surveys and excavations in Iran grew to more than 40 each 
year, with each expedition, as part of its duties, helping to train Iranian 
archaeological students in the field. 

This was the background when, as I sat in my office at the Archaeo- 
logical Service, I learned that Prof. C.C. Lamberg-Karlovsky was asking 
for an appointment, which was immediately arranged. Prof. Lamberg- 
Karlovsky came to my office and, after the normal greetings, explained 
that, on behalf of Harvard University, along with several other scientific 
institutions, he was requesting permission to conduct an archaeological 
survey and excavation in the Kerman Plain of southeastern Iran. After we 
discussed the details of the proposed survey in a rather friendly and pleas- 
ant atmosphere, I asked him to return in two days, by which time I would 
have final word for him concerning the permit. 

I discussed the application with the General Director of the Archaeolog- 
ical Service and described to him the benefits of this project in the Kerman 
Plain where little scientific archaeological work had taken place up to that 
time, even though the fact that Prof. Lamberg-Karlovsky did not approach 
us with the project until after he had arrived in Tehran was slightly unortho- 
dox. The General Director agreed that it was to our advantage to give the 
permit and so the next day when Prof. Lamberg-Karlovsky returned to my 
office, I was able to assure him, to his pleasant surprise, that he would be 
receiving the permit upon the completion of the proper formalities about 
which I had already instructed the Office of Regulations. I was quite as 
anxious as Prof. Lamberg-Karlovsky that the application be favorably con- 
sidered since this presented us with an excellent opportunity to have an 
organized expedition carrying out scientific work in the Kerman Plain. 

The subsequent excavation of Tepe Yahya in the Kerman Plain was 
very important for several reasons. First of all, the area of southeastern 
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Iran and western Pakistan was almost untouched except for a few surface 
surveys and the excavation of a few small trenches which had served only 
to point to the need for further investigation. A surface survey of Tepe 
Yahya indicated that the mound contained several levels of archaeological 
remains connected to the Pre- and Proto-Historic periods. The subsequent 
six seasons of major excavation carried out by the Harvard expedition in 
different parts of the mound produced enough material to make Tepe 
Yahya a key site for the whole region. Also, throughout the course of the 
excavation, many archaeological students benefitted from the opportunity 
to receive field training in different aspects of archaeological survey and 
excavation. 

We are all indebted to Prof. Lamberg-Karlovsky and his team who 
opened a new page in the area of southeastern Iran and the western part of 
the Indus valley. 
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PRE-PROTO-IRANIANS OF AFGHANISTAN 
AS INITIATORS OF SAKTA TANTRISM: 
ON THE SCYTHIAN/SAKA AFFILIATION 
OF THE DASAS, NURISTANIS AND MAGADHANS 


BY 


Asko PARPOLA 
(Helsinki) 


1. Introduction 


1.1 Preliminary notice 


Professor C. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky is a scholar striving at integrated 
understanding of wide-ranging historical processes, extending from 
Mesopotamia and Elam to Central Asia and the Indus Valley (cf. Lamberg- 
Karlovsky 1985; 1996) and even further, to the Altai. The present study 
has similar ambitions and deals with much the same area, although the 
approach is from the opposite direction, north to south. I am grateful to 
Dan Potts for the opportunity to present the paper in Karl's Festschrift. It 
extends and complements another recent essay of mine, 'From the dialects 
of Old Indo-Aryan to Proto-Indo-Aryan and Proto-Iranian’, to appear in a 
volume in the memory of Sir Harold Bailey (Parpola in press a). To com- 
pensate for that wider framework which otherwise would be missing here, 
the main conclusions are summarized (with some further elaboration) 
below in section 1.2. 

Some fundamental ideas elaborated here were presented for the first 
time іп 1988 in a paper entitled “Тһе coming of the Aryans to Iran and 
India and the cultural and ethnic identity of the Dasas' (Parpola 1988). 
Briefly stated, I suggested that the fortresses of the inimical Dasas raided 
by Rgvedic Aryans in the Indo-Iranian borderlands have an archaeological 
counterpart in the Bronze Age 'temple-fort of Dashly-3 in northern 
Afghanistan, and that those fortresses were the venue of the autumnal 
festival of the protoform of Durga, the feline-escorted Hindu goddess of 
war and victory, who appears to be of ancient Near Eastern origin. The 
Dasas, I argued, were the élite of the BMAC or 'Bactria and Margiana 
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Archaeological Complex', who had come from the Eurasiatic steppes and 
taken over the rule in this originally non-Indo-European speaking culture; 
the Dasas were Arvan speakers, but represented a branch that had come to 
these parts earlier than the Rgvedic Aryans; and it was through this 
BMAC culture abounding in weaponry that the Aryan speech first spread 
from Central Asia to Iran and to India, where they introduced the Sakta 
Tantric religion. 

C. C. Lamberg-Karlovskv and his student Fred Hiebert endorse the 
hvpothesis that the BMAC was instrumental in the first spread of Arvan 
languages south of the Kopet Dagh — Hindukush line; thev point to the 
apparently unidirectional and explosive radiation of BMAC objects from 
southern Central Asia all over the Iranian plateau (see Fig. 1 and Hiebert 
and Lamberg-Karlovsky 1992; Hiebert 1995, 1998). (The hypothesis that 
the BMAC since its peak 'urban' period was ruled by Aryan speakers has 
further supporters in J. P. Mallory [1994-5: 377; 1998; Mallory & Mair 
2000: 258ff.], Elizabeth Barber [1999], and, with a different chronological 
and conceptual frame, in the chief excavator of the BMAC, Viktor Sarian- 
idi (1979, 1987, 1990, 1994, 1998a: 149ff.; 1998b; 20011). 

I thus have reasons to hope that Karl might be interested in a paper 
where the ideas presented in 1988 have been developed some steps 
further. In particular, I have endeavoured to fix more exactly the position 
of the Dasas and the Nüristani 'Kafirs' within the Indo-Iranian linguistic 
and cultural (pre)history; I come forward here with the conclusion that the 
'Kafirs' are descended from the Dasas who branched off from the Bronze 
Age ancestors of the Scythians/Sakas. 


1.2. Emergence and branching of Proto-Aryan 


The following overview summarizes my present understanding of how the 
Aryan or Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-European language family came 
into being and how it dispersed to the areas where Indo-Iranian languages 
were spoken according to our earliest historical sources (for more details 
and references largely omitted here, see Parpola, in press, a; and Carpelan 
& Parpola 2001). In addition to archaeological and linguistic evidence, I 
base the reconstruction on the layering suggested by religion, especially in 
Indian sources. That is why, while particularizing the Aryan waves that 
successively seem to have taken the BMAC in control (and spread further 
to the Iranian Plateau and South Asia), I also specify the key deity or 
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Fig. 1. Dispersal of the BMAC c. 1900-1750 BC (after Hiebert 1994: Fig. 10.8). 


deities that I assume to have been the main object of worship (and often 
the model for the king) in the respective wave. Much of this is of course 
hypothetical, but to be brief, I do not always use explicit disclaimers. 


1.2.1. 4000-2800/2200 BC: Disintegration of Proto-Indo-European 


With a fair amount of certainty, the Proto-Indo-European linguistic com- 
munity can be equated with the Srednij-Stog-related Chalcolithic cultures 
of the Pontic steppes (cf. Mallory 1989; Anthony 1995; 1998). The first 
to leave this community were the ancestors of the Anatolian branch: I 
suggest they moved to Bulgaria as early as c. 4000 BC; after the arrival 
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there of another wave of Indo-European speakers c. 3300 BC, this branch 
continued to Anatolia c. 2700 BC. Around 3500 BC, provided with the 
new transport technology of ox-drawn wagons and carts, forefathers of the 
later Italo-Celtic, Germanic and Balto-Slavic branches spread from the 
Pontic steppes to northwestern Europe with the intrusive Corded Ware 
culture, brought about by the fusion of representatives of the early Pit 
Grave culture and the local cultures of eastern Central Europe. At the same 
time, or a little earlier (starting perhaps with the Chalcolithic Khvalynsk 
culture of the forest steppe of the Volga region, ancestral to Srednij Stog), 
the forefathers of later Tokharian speakers moved to southern Central Asia 
and to southern Siberia and western Mongolia where they formed the 
Afanas'evo culture. 

Forefathers of the Greek, Armenian and Aryan speakers stayed in the 
old Proto-Indo-European homeland in the east European steppes, forming 
the Pit Grave culture (c. 3500-2800/2200 BC). The split into the preforms 
of Graeco-Armenian and Aryan branches came about sometime around 
2800 BC with the divergence of the late Pit Grave culture into the Cata- 
comb Grave culture of the Pontic steppes on the one hand and the Poltavka 
culture of the steppes between the Volga and the Ural rivers on the other. 


1.2.2. 2800/2200-1900 BC: The Proto-Aryan period 


The Proto-Aryan language emerged c. 2800/2200 BC from the eastern- 
most variants of the late Pit Grave culture, probably already slightly 
dialectally differentiated into preforms of the two main branches of Indo- 
Iranian. The 'Tranian' branch would seem to have its basis in the Poltavka 
culture of the Lower Volga steppes (cf. section 1.2.3). 

The ‘Indo-Aryan’ branch seems to have started with the Abashevo 
culture (cf. Pryakhin & Khalikov 1987), the more northerly forest-steppe 
neighbour of the Poltavka culture. The Abashevo culture expanded from 
the forest-steppe of the Don region eastwards to the forest steppe of Mid- 
Volga and Kama; this area had formerly belonged to the late Proto-Uralic 
(Proto-Finno-Ugric) speaking Volosovo culture, and then been overlaid by 
the linguistically originally Proto-Baltic but eventually Uralized Fat'vanovo 
culture. The Abashevo culture was in all likelihood bilingual: the ruling 
élite spoke Pre-Proto-Indo-Aryan while the common people spoke late 
Proto-Uralic, and the later absorption of the ruling class left a number of 
early Aryan loanwords in the Volgaic, Permic and Ugric languages. A 
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newly identified loanword, reconstructable as %% а ‘beeswax’ in Volgaic 
and Permic, has a counterpart in Sanskrit (madhu-)$ista- ‘beeswax’, but in 
no Iranian language; it is the past participle of the verb Sis- ‘to remain, be 
left over', which too is only known from Indo-Aryan (and practically, only 
from the Atharvaveda onwards). From the Kama Valley, the Abashevo 
culture crossed the Urals and expanded further to the southern Urals (cf. 
Carpelan & Parpola 2001). 

The cattle-breeding Poltavka people of the grass steppe and the Aba- 
shevo people of the northern forest steppe, skilled in metallurgy, met in 
the southern Urals. These two cultures were the main components that 
created the powerful Sintashta-Arkaim culture in this area phenomenally 
rich in copper ores. The Sintashta-Arkaim culture, which seems to repre- 
sent the last phase of Proto-Aryan, had town-like ceremonial centres pro- 
vided with circular, concentric walls (see Fig. 20; Zdanovich 1995, 1997). 

By c. 2000 BC, the Sintashta-Arkaim culture appears to have developed 
the horse-drawn spoke-wheeled chariot, a major technological innovation 
that quickly spread both east and west as well as south (cf. Gening et al. 
1992; Anthony and Vinogradov 1995; Kuz'mina 1994b). As a status 
symbol buried with its aristocratic owner, it replaced the ox-cart of the Pit 
Graves. The transition involves a plank-wheeled, one-man chariot drawn 
at first by the ox (found in the Catacomb Grave culture contemporaneous 
with Poltavka, cf. Fig. 2). 


Fig. 2. Reconstruction of a Catacomb Grave chariot from grave 27 of barrow 11 at the 
village of Marievka on the Dnieper, Zaporozhe region, Ukraine (after Klochko and Pusto- 
valov 1994: Fig. 6). 
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In the Sintashta-Arkaim culture this plank-wheel chariot was yoked to 
the horse (Fig. 3), and the wheels then made lighter (Fig. 4). Later the 


55% 


Fig. 3. Aristocratic grave at Sintashta, the warrior lying on the plank-wheel chariot at 
bottom, and two horses and their groom buried on a higher level (after Gening et al. 
1992/1: Fig. 72). 
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Fig. 4. Spoke-wheeled chariot from a grave at Sintashta 
(after Gening et al. 1992/I: Fig. 116). 


chariot was made broader to accommodate the two-man team of charioteer 
and car-fighter. The importance of the horse-drawn chariot was reflected 
in the religion and social structure, where divine horsemen assumed 
importance. The 'twin sons of Heaven' are attested in the mythology 
of the Greeks, Balts and Aryans and associated with dual kingship (cf. 
Parpola, in press b). 

The original Proto-Indo-European cultic drink *medhu *mead', made of 
honey and water, appears to have continued in use in the forest-steppe rich 
in honey-trees; in Vedic religion honey was associated with the cult of 
ASvins, the charioteer gods. In the grass steppe, however, it appears that 
*wine' started being used by the Proto-Greeks as well as by Proto-Iranians, 
but was still called *medhu. 
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First wave of BMAC Aryans: Pre-Proto-Iranian Dasas 


It seems to me that c. 2100 BC, when the Sintashta-Arkaim culture was 
emerging but the horse-chariot had not yet been developed, a group of 
‘Pre-Proto-Iranian’ speakers, ancestors of the Dasas, came to southern 
Central Asia from the lower Volga-Ural steppes and took over the rule of 
the BMAC in its Namazga V phase (Dashly-3 in southern Bactria, Sapalli 
in northern Bactria). However slight, there is some archaeological evi- 
dence for this in L.T. P'yankova's identification of the earliest steppe 
ceramics found from the floors of the central part of the fortress of 
Togolok 1 in Margiana as related to the Poltavka and early Timber Grave 
ceramics of the lower Volga and the northern Caspian Sea regions, though 
admittedly these identifications are not certain and other (Andronovo) 
interpretations are possible (cf. P'yankova 1993: 115-117; Parpola 
1998a:123f.; Hiebert 1994: 69). The route southwards from the Volga- 
Caspian steppes was not yet blocked by the Tazabag"yab Andronovo 
people who were settled in Choresmia south of the Aral Sea in the second 
quarter of the second millennium BC. 

The early 'urban' gold and silver wine cups of the BMAC (cf. Lyonnet 
1997: 24) show men tilling earth with plough and engaging in aristocratic 
pastimes of wine-drinking, boar-hunting (cf. Amiet 1986: Figs. 201-202) 
and racing with ox-drawn wagons and one-man chariots (Fig. 5). 


Fig. 5. Motifs on a silver drinking vessel of the BMAC, 
showing i. a. race with an ox-drawn, one-man chariot (after Amiet 1989: Fig. 6). 
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I will argue below (in section 2.3) that this earliest wave of BMAC 
Aryans infiltrated the élite of the Indus Civilization as well, some pro- 
ceeding as far east as the Ganges-Yamuna Doab, where their presence is 
represented by the *Ochre Coloured Ройегу” and the Gangetic Copper 
Hoards; some seem to have continued southwards to the Deccan as well. 
In the Indus Valley, the mighty water buffalo, the animal symbolizing the 
chief male deity of the Harappans, was transferred to the main deity of this 
Aryan wave, Yama alias Samvara; this was probably easy, as both gods 
seem to have been connected with kingship, fertility and death. Of equal 
importance in the pantheon was the goddess of war and fertility, essen- 
tially the ancient Near Eastern lion escorted goddess adopted in Bactria, 
but probably also incorporating the predecessor of the Scythian goddess 
Tabiti. 


1.2.3. 1900-1700 ВС: Bifurcation of Proto-Arvan and expansion of the 
two branches 


The decisive linguistic differentiation between the Indo-Arvan and Iranian 
branches seems to have taken place only after c. 1900 BC, when the late 
Poltavka culture expanded northwards and westwards from the steppes of 
the lower Volga to form the Early Timber Grave culture. Variants of the 
Early Timber Grave culture thus came to occupy areas where the preforms 
of Balto-Slavic and Armenian were spoken (the latter in the Mnogova- 
likovaya culture of Ukraine in the former area of the Catacomb Grave cul- 
ture, cf. Berezanskaya 1986; Klochko 1994: 163f), and these languages 
exerted a strong substratum influence upon 'Pre-Proto-Iranian', causing 
the deaspiration of aspirated stops and the change s > Л. These changes 
should have started operating in Proto-Iranian by c. 1500 BC when it 
began to spread to Central Asia and further east and south (section 1.2.5). 
The Pozdnyakovo variant of the Early Timber Grave culture in the Volga- 
Oka region, along with the late Abashevo culture, influenced the late 
Fat'vanovo culture immediately to its north; the resulting Net Ware alias 
Textile Ceramic culture spread widely to Finland and Karelia. It is the 
most likely source of the numerous early Aryan loanwords found exclu- 
sively in the northwesternmost Uralic languages, Finnic and Saami (on 
these loanwords, see Koivulehto 2001). 

In the eastern forest-steppes, the Abashevo culture was succeeded by 
the Sejma-Turbino 'transcultural phenomenon', after part of the Abashevo 
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population had expanded from the Urals further east to the Sayan moun- 
tains, another important source of metal. Like the Abashevo culture, the 
Sejma-Turbino population that disseminated weapons of the Abashevo 
and Sintashta-Arkaim type between Siberia and Finland, seems to have 
consisted of both 'Proto-Indo-Arvan' and Uralic speakers, the latter being 
ancestors of the Samoyeds in Siberia (Carpelan & Parpola 2001). In the 
grass steppe, the eastwards (to Kazakhstan and Siberia) and southwards (to 
Central Asia) moving offshoots of the Sintashta-Arkaim culture formed 
the Andronovo cultural complex (cf. Avanesova 1991; Kuz'mina 1994a), 
which almost certainly spoke preforms of 'Indo-Arvan'. 


Second wave of BMAC Aryans: 'Atharvavedic' Proto-Indo-Aryans 


A second, Proto-Indo-Aryan wave of Aryans replaced the Pre-Proto-Irani- 
ans as the rulers of the BMAC c. 1900 BC. A grave at Zardcha Khalifa 
near the site of Sarazm in Tajikistan has yielded typical Sapalli-Dzhar- 
kutan phase BMAC pottery and other artefacts along with a horse-topped 
bronze pin, horse-bits of bronze and cheek-pieces of bone identical in 
shape with the psalia of Sintashta-Arkaim (cf. Fig. 6) (Bobomulloev 1997; 
cf. Sarianidi 2001: 434). 

Ceramics of the early Novo-Petrovka variant of the Andronovo culture 
(mainly known from northern Kazakhstan) have been found elsewhere in 
Tajikistan, namely, at the necropolis of Dzharkutan and at the metallur- 
gists' settlement Tugai (Masson 1999; Kuz'mina 1999). Bones of camel, 
donkey and domesticated horse have now been securely identified in 
BMAC contexts in Margiana (Hiebert 1994; Sarianidi, 1998a; 2001: 434) 
and in northern Bactria (cf. Askarov 1993: 69). The horse and the camel 
are represented in the beautiful weapon-sceptres of the BMAC and as new 
motifs on a number of stamp and cylinder seals from Margiana (cf. Sari- 
anidi 1998b: 47 and nos. 1395, 1397-99, 1401, 1441-42, 1444-45, 1482). 
Tepe Hissar IIIB in northern Iran near the Caspian Sea, where the BMAC 
expanded c. 1900 BC, has yielded a locally made alabaster seal showing a 
horse-drawn chariot with two plank wheels, as well as metal trumpets 
probably used in chariot warfare (cf. Ghirshman 1977: 10-18, 31) and 
with parallels in Bactria-Margiana. The twin charioteer gods, the 
A$vins/Nasatyas, are likely to have been initially most important in the 
Proto-Indo-Aryan pantheon at this stage. 
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Fig. 6. A horse-topped bronze pin (a), bronze horse-bits (b), and cheek-pieces made of 
bone (c) from a grave at Zardcha Khalifa near Sarazm in Tajikistan (after Bobomulloev 
1997: Abb. 3.14 (a); Abb. 3.12-13 (b) and Abb. 4.1-2 (c). Horse skull with cheek-pieces 
in situ from Sintashta, monument SM, grave 11 (d) (after Gening et al. 1992/I: Photo 22). 
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Assyrian merchants operating from Anatolia and Syria carried out a 
flourishing tin trade with Afghanistan between 1920-1850 BC. This eco- 
nomic intercourse initiated a BMAC contact with northern Syria that led to 
the adoption of numerous motifs of Syrian and Egyptian origin in the 
ВМАС glvptics and other arts (cf. Amiet 1986: 198; Collon 1987: 41ff, 
142); the strong Egyptian influence upon Syria c. 1800 BC resulted from 
the Hyksos invasions to lower Egypt (in which the BMAC people may 
have been involved). Viktor Sarianidi (2001) records important architec- 
tural influences of Syria upon the BMAC as well. On the other hand, the 
two-humped Bactrian camel is depicted on a Syrian seal c. 1800 BC. The 
Assyrian contacts probably had a deep effect not only on the BMAC art 
but on the BMAC religion as well. It seems likely to me that the Proto- 
Indo-Aryans ruling the BMAC at this time adopted from the Assyrians the 
concept of abstract divinities representing social powers: these gods (the 
Adityas of the Veda), including Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman and others, may 
already have been conceived (as later in the Neo-Assyrian [cf. S. Parpola 
1993] and Zarathustran religions) as attributes of a supreme lord, whose 
Aryan name Asura was perhaps chosen on account of its resemblance to 
Assur, the name of the main god of the Assyrians. The new deities Mitra 
and Varuna might be transformations of the Asvins/Nasatyas, replacing 
them as the divine models of dual kingship (the king and his house priest 
in the Atharvaveda). 

Even though the connection is not quite clear, I assume that this earliest 
'Proto-Indo-Arvan' layer of the BMAC aristocracy spread to northwestern 
South Asia as well, eventually forming the ruling élite of the 'Cemetery H' 
culture (c. 1900-1300 BC) that succeeded the Indus Civilization in the 
Indus Valley. The depiction of the horse on a BMAC type seal at Somnath/ 
Prabhas Patan in Gujarat (CISI I: 359) and on a Jhukar period seal at 
Chanhu-daro in Sind (Mackay 1943: pl. 50: 10a) is suggestive, likewise 
the BMAC-affinity of the Jhukar seals (cf. Winkelmann 1998: 3-4). The 
origins of the cremation burial in Cemetery H is a problem, however; in 
the Eurasiatic steppe, the origins of cremation have been traced to the Late 
Pit Grave and Poltavka cultures of the Volga steppes (cf. Avanesova 
1997: 166). In any case, the Cemetery H culture seems to have spoken Old 
Indo-Aryan of the 'Atharvavedic' variety (the main source of epic and 
classical Sanskrit), when the main group of Rgvedic Aryans speaking a 
different dialect entered the Panjab c. 1400 BC (cf. Parpola, in press a). 
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1.2.4. 1750-1500 BC: Early Rgvedic tribes and Mitanni Aryans 
Third wave of BMAC Aryans: Rgvedic Proto-Indo-Aryans 


The arrival of a second wave of Proto-Indo-Aryans related to the 
Tazabag"yab and Fedorovo variants of the Andronovo culture, attested by 
the presence of the respective ceramics, initiated the impoverished late 
period of the BMAC (cf. Biscione 1977; Hiebert 1994), with the Takhir- 
baj phase in Margiana and the successive Kuzali/Mollali/Bustan phases in 
northern Bactria. The practice of disposing of the dead by cremation 
started becoming current in northern Bactria after the arrival of Fedorovo 
people. As earlier, part of the newcomers remained pastoral nomads living 
in symbiosis with the settled agriculturalists of the BMAC (Vakhsh and 
Bishkent cultures; cf. Hiebert 1994; Lyonnet 1997; Avanesova 1995; 
1997); 

These third wave Aryans fused with their predecessors, and the resulting 
mixture extended further west, taking over the rule in the Mitanni king- 
dom of Syria (on the Mitanni Aryans, see Mayrhofer 1966; 1974). The 
same stock also came to South Asia via Swat where they formed the early 
Ghalegav IV phase of the ‘Gandhara Grave culture’, which possessed 
the domesticated horse; Sarianidi (2001: 432f.) notes several features 
including the ceramic which clearly connect the Gandhara Grave culture 
of Swat with the late phase of the BMAC. This was the first wave of 
Rgvedic Aryans (including the tribes of Yadus and Turva$as), represented 
by the Kanva poets of the 8th and 1st books of the Rgveda (the only ones 
with proper names ending in -atithi with parallels in Mitanni Aryan, cf. 
Pinault 1998). The Tazabag” yab, Bishkent, Bustan and Swat burials share 
the practice of interring males on their right sides and females on their left, 
while at Bishkent the male and female graves are additionally distin- 
guished by the presence of square and circular hearths respectively, com- 
parable to the square dhavaniva and circular гагћаратуа fireplaces of the 
Vedic ritual (cf. Mallory and Mair 2000: 264f.). 

The Mitanni and Vedic texts attest to a religious syncretism, in which 
the Adityas seem to represent the earlier Indo-Aryan layer of the BMAC, 
while the A$vins/Nasatyas, even if transformed into Mitra and Varuna, 
may have survived besides them or may have been reintroduced. Analysis 
of the Vedic texts suggests that the principal new element introduced by 
the last wave of Proto-Indo-Aryans to come to southern Central Asia was 
the worship of Indra with the drink called *Sauma (whence Vedic Soma 
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and Avestan Haoma) and in all likelihood prepared out of plants of the 
genus Ephedra (cf. Falk 1989; Nyberg 1995). Cultic vessels containing 
remnants of Ephedra have been found from the BMAC sites of Gonur and 
Togolok 21 in Margiana (see Meyer-Melikyan in Sarianidi 1998a: 176- 
179) in the last period of *urban' occupation (cf. Hiebert 1994: 124-130). 
Ephedra twigs bundled into little bags accompanied into the grave the 
famous mummies of the early Sinkiang culture of Loulan alias Qáwrighul 
(c. 2000-1550 BC). This oasis culture is supposed by Elizabeth Barber to 
have been founded by BMAC colonists (1999: 148-167). Additional evi- 
dence for this (not mentioned by Barber) is the compartmented metal seal 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at Kucha in the Tarim Basin, which has a 
close parallel at Gonur-1 in Margiana and at Shahdad in Kerman, Iran (cf. 
Baghestani 1997: 8, 146 and 365f, no. 606). That the BMAC people 
indeed travelled far to the east along the later Silk Road is confirmed by 
the numerous compartmented metal seals with distinctive BMAC motifs 
found in the Ordos region of China (cf. Amiet 1986: 192, 199, 320, Figs. 
187-188; Biscione 1985; Baghestani 1997: 6-8, 145f, 400-403). 


1.2.5. 1500-1200 BC: Proto-Iranians in Central Asia and their impact 


The fourth wave of Aryans to come to southern Central Asia were the 
‘Proto-Iranians’ of the classical Timber Grave culture of eastern Europe 
with their cordon-appliqué pottery (valikovava keramika). As the 'Proto- 
Iranians' spread all over the Eurasiatic steppes, they overlaid and assimi- 
lated the Andronovo cultures, and hence no more 'Indo-Aryan' speakers 
came to Central Asia from the northern steppes. The ‘Proto-Iranians’ were 
mounted nomads and replaced chariotry with riding. In Central Asia part 
of them (the Sakas of Ferghana) remained nomads, and continued with 
inhumation burials; part of them became sedentary agriculturalists after 
taking over the BMAC culture, which was now transformed into the Yaz 
I culture with predominantly hand-made pottery and probably exposure 
burial. 

A large part of the 'Proto-Indo-Arvans' of Central Asia and 'Greater 
Iran’ undoubtedly remained in their former habitats (the wheel-made 
BMAC pottery continued beside the hand-made ware in Yaz I culture), 
eventually shifting language and becoming Iranian speakers. They contin- 
ued the *Sauma/Haoma cult and the worship of such ‘Indo-Aryan’ deities 
as Indra and the Nasatyas. The latter were later condemned by Zarathustra, 
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who may have lived around 800 BC in southern Central Asia and been 
originally a Median prince educated by the Assyrians and initiated by 
them into the *monotheism' of А$$иг. His reform seems to have been an 
attempt to re-introduce the Assyrian-like religion of abstract deities. 

The coming of the Iranians, however, made part of the 'Proto-Indo- 
Aryans’ of Central Asia and ‘Greater Iran’ move to South Asia. This is 
the second wave of Rgvedic Aryans, the Раги and Bharata tribes, whose 
history is chiefly reflected in the main bulk of Rgvedic hymns, those of the 
'familv' books 2-7. They came via Swat (initiating there the Ghalegay V 
phase of the Gandhara Grave culture, c. 1400-800 BC), partly from 
northern Iran, partly from Seistan, crossing over the highlands of 
Afghanistan and fighting there with the Dasas (see sections 3.1-2). In Swat 
and the Panjab the newcomers fused with the earlier wave of Rgvedic 
Aryans and with the Atharvavedins, which led to the creation of the 
classical Srauta ritual, along with the corpus of early Vedic literature. This 
literature then grew with the gradual expansion of the Vedic culture. 


1.2.6. 1200-800 BC: Early Iron Age and new waves of Iranians 


Iron was brought to southern Central Asia towards the end of the Yaz I 
period (c. 1100 BC) by a later wave of Iranians, coming perhaps from the 
Pontic steppe: their name %Рағбуа may come from their weapon, 
*par(a)su 'battle-axe', which word is related to Greek лелекос ‘battle 
axe'. These Iranians continued partly to western Iran (the Medians and 
Persians), partly stayed in the Indo-Iranian borderlands (the Pathans) and 
partly went to India (the rulers of the Kuru dynasty). In South Asia, the 
relatively small numbers of immigrating Iranian speakers could not pre- 
serve their original language, but quickly adopted the local speech. 

The invasion of the Scythians over the Caucasus in the 8th century BC 
probably did not stop in Iran. Part of the Scythians seem to have continued 
through Baluchistan to India, bringing there the ‘megalithic culture’ and 
perhaps, as the white-skinned 'Pandavas', polyandry as well, and expanded 
then to Sri Lanka and the Deccan (cf. Parpola, in press c). Aryan invasions 
to South Asia continued hereafter wave after wave, but the immigrants 
now invariably belonged to the ‘Iranian’ branch: the Achaemenid 
Persians, Kusanas, Sakas, and Pahlavas. In the protohistory of South India 
such ‘Iranian’ immigrants seem to have played an important but so far 
scarcely recognized role: the Toda tribe of the Nilagiris, for example, 
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seems to descend from Saka horsemen who around AD 400 married local 
Dravidian-speaking women, and the Pallava dynasty of the Tamils may 
have been founded by Pahlava warriors. 


2. Basic theses and research strategy 


2.1. The Nuristani languages and the ‘Kafir’ religion 


The speakers of the Nuristani languages were formerly called 'Kafirs' 
(‘infidels’). They retained their ancient tribal religion until 1896, when the 
Afghans forcibly converted them to the faith of Muhammad; after this 
event, Kafiristan became Nüristan, ‘Country of the Light (of Islam)’. Situ- 
ated in the mountain valleys of the Kunar river and its tributaries in north- 
eastern Afghanistan, this is one of the most inaccessible refuge areas in the 
Indo-Iranian borderlands. In their relative isolation the conservative 
'Kafirs' long preserved linguistic, cultural and religious traditions that are 
indeed very archaic, though naturally various historical developments have 
taken place. 

What makes these traditions particularly valuable is the fact that they 
are likely to represent early Aryan heritage in the form it was about to be 
introduced to South Asia, but before it actually came into contact with the 
local South Asian traditions of the Indus Valley and mixed with them. Yet 
the ancestors of the 'Kafirs' are likely to have been in contact with the ear- 
lier inhabitants of Central Asia, particularly Bactria and Margiana; neither 
has Nüristan been quite hermetically sealed off from contact with South 
Asia. Nevertheless, the Kafir traditions can be expected to render great 
help in attempts to sort out the various components in such probably very 
syncretistic systems as the Veda and Hinduism. АП along, this has been 
fully realized by Karl Jettmar, who has carefully assembled all available 
information of the 'Kafir' religion (cf. Jettmar 1975; 1986: 129-147). 


2.1.1. The position of the Nuristani languages 


The debate concerning the precise linguistic position of the Nuristani lan- 
guages (Kati, Prasun, Waigali and Ashkun) continues. They have been 
considered as a ‘third branch’ of Indo-Iranian, which cannot be classified 
as Indo-Aryan nor Iranian. Various models have been proposed to explain 
their formation, but no generally accepted conclusion has been reached. I 
will not detail the linguistic data nor the attempts at their explanation: this 
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has been admirably done by David Nelson (1986), and a useful summary 
has recently been given by Almut Degener (in press). Here I simply state 
my own conclusion: in my opinion, the Nuristani languages are a relict of 
'Pre-Proto-Iranian', as their ancestor goes back to the ‘Iranian’ branch but 
left it so early that it had not yet reached the stage of Proto-Iranian, by which 
I mean the proto-language from which all the other Iranian languages are 
derived. 

The Nuristani languages are unique in having preserved, in a number of 
etyma, the dental affricate *c [ts] now reconstructed as the Proto-Iranian 
development of the Proto-Indo-European palato-velar stop *k’ after it had 
first changed into the Proto-Aryan palatal affricate *c' [ts], which in 
Proto-Indo-Aryan developed into the palatal sibilant s’ (cf. Nelson 1986: 
70-72, 104-107; Mayrhofer 1989: 4, 6). The Nuristani deaspiration of 
voiced aspirates is another important isogloss with the Iranian languages; 
the deaspiration of the voiceless aspirates is likely to be a later develop- 
ment, since these have become fricatives in Iranian, but voiceless stops in 
Nuristani (cf. Nelson 1986: 105-108; Mayrhofer 1989: 6, 8). On the other 
hand, the isoglosses which separate Nuristani from Iranian and connect it 
with Indo-Aryan can be explained simply as retentions of Proto-Aryan 
features, due to the separation of Nuristani from Pre-Proto-Iranian before 
the subsequent specifically Iranian developments had taken place, notably 
the change *s > Л (mainly intervocalically and word-initially before a 
vowel) and the change of voiceless aspirates into fricatives. Like the 
* Atharvavedic' which probably was the first branch of Old Indo-Aryan to 
have reached South Asia (cf. above and Parpola in press a), Nuristani has 
retained the Proto-Indo-European */, traces of which are found also in 
several peripheral Iranian languages like the Ossetic, while in *Rgvedic 
Indo-Aryan', Avestan and Old Persian it has merged with Proto-Indo- 
European *r (cf. Nelson 1986: 91-93; Mayrhofer 1989: 10). 


2.2. Kafirs and Dasas 


Kafiristan/Nüristan consists of narrow valleys where villages are built on 
steep forested mountain ridges. Their houses built with timber and orna- 
mented with exquisite wood carvings represent a tradition that is unique in 
Afghanistan (cf. Edelberg 1984; Szabo and Barfield 1991: 148-151, 228- 
243; Fig. 7). It could well continue the original Proto-Aryan building 
traditions represented by the simple square log houses of the Volga 
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Fig. 7. Distribution of flat-roofed houses with timber and stone walls in Afghanistan in 
Nüristan alone (after Szabo and Barfield 1991: 148). 


steppes in the Bronze Age, as suggested by the Timber Graves and their 


predecessors. 


Reference was made above (section 1.2.2) to the provisional identifica- 
tion of late Poltavka ceramics in Margiana. The 'Kafirs' seem to represent 
direct descendants of one part of this early (c. 2100 BC) wave of “Рге- 
Proto-Iranians', who settled in the Kunar river valley (which perhaps was 
unoccupied at that time — this remains to be verified by archaeological 
excavations), without mixing with the previous population of Afghanistan. 
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Their language and religion, therefore, should more or less reflect the 
tradition of the late Poltavka culture people of the Volga-Ural steppes. 

Another part of this same wave seems to have taken over the rule of the 
BMAC culture, to be replaced as its élite a little later by the first wave of 
'Proto-Indo-Arvans' in Central Asia. In some less accessible areas, espe- 
cially in the highlands of Afganistan south of Nuristan, the 'Pre-Proto-Ira- 
nians' seem to have remained in power until about 1400 BC. In the sequel, 
I am arguing that they are the Dasas and Panis whose fortresses were 
stormed by the Rgvedic king Divodasa (section 3.1). The affinity of the 
Dasas with the Kafirs and the Iranian branch is revealed by the etymology 
of the few words which with certainty can be associated with them, espe- 
cially their ethnic names Dasa (section 2.2.1) and Pani (section 3.1) and 
the name of their principal chief or deity Sambara (section 3.5.1). On the 
other hand, the study of these names and associated Vedic and Avestan 
passages will strongly suggest a connection with the BMAC. 


2.2.1. The ethnic name Dasa: evidence for ‘Scythian/Saka’ affinity 


Sten Konow (1912) was the first to connect Sanskrit ddsa- and its cognates 
with Khotanese Saka daha- “тап”. Sir Harold Bailey (1960) started his 
discussion of this etymology from Rgveda 6,21,11, which speaks of the 
gods ‘who made Manu the successor to Dasa’ (yé mánum cakrür üparam 
dásaya). (The meaning of йрағат here is not certain. Bailey's 'successor' 
corresponds to Geldner's *Nachfolger', but Geldner offers as alternative 
translations *Nebenbuhler' or ‘iiberlegen’; ‘neighbour[ing]’ seems a fur- 
ther possibility). This is the only occurrence of the word dása- and it 
appears to denote the ancestor of the Dasas (thus Geldner 1951/II: 120), 
while Mánu is the mythical ancestor of the Vedic Aryans. Sir Harold 
pointed out that 'just as mánu- was known for “тап”, the word dása- 
could mean “тап”” and that this Vedic dása- actually is 'identical in orig- 
inal form with ІгапПап| Khot[anese] daha- “тап"' (Bailey 1960: 113). 

In Khotanese there is no doubt about the meaning. The word daha- is 
used in the sense *man, male person' to render Sanskrit purusa- and nara, 
contrasting with strivd- ‘woman, female’ and in compounds and deriva- 
tives in the sense of ‘manliness, virility, bravery’ (Bailey 1960: 107). 
These meanings have a counterpart in the nearby Waxi, likewise an East 
Iranian language, where бау means ‘man, male person, human being’; it is 
derived from older *дала- (Steblin-Kamenskij 1999: 25, 162f.). 
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Bailey (1960: 109f.) further noted that *words meaning “тап” or 
"hero" have at times given ethnic names by which they have become 
known outside their own group' — from the copious examples cited by 
Bailey I mention here only ba-ntu meaning 'men'. “Непсе possibly the 
Khot[anese] daha- “тап, male" and the ethnic name Райа are the same 
word'. This hypothesis has been found quite plausible (cf. de Blois 
1987). 

It seems significant that, apart from some dialects of Romani (cf. Ser- 
bian Romani das ‘man’, Bailey 1960: 1134), which on its way to the west 
has passed through Afghanistan, no other Aryan language except 
Khotanese Saka and Waxi has preserved the word *dasa with the positive 
meaning *man' that is most likely the original sense of the ethnic name 
Daha-/Dasa-. A possible exception is Ossetic (where läg ‘man’ may come 
from older Alanian *dahaka-, cf. Bailey 1960:108f), a Saka language 
spoken in northern Caucasus and closest to the Khotanese-Waxi group 
(Ossetic and Khotanese Saka share some seventy vocabulary entries, cf. 
Bailey 1982: 56). Bailey (1960: 108, n. 2) has also drawn attention to the 
remarkable fact that 'Khotanese and Waxi alone of East Iranian dialects 
һауе kept older sv and sp distinct’ (cf. also Emmerick 1989: 216). 
Skjerv@ (1995: 159) notes that ‘Middle Iranian Khotanese and modern 
Wakhi... [are] distinguished from Avestan and Old Persian, as well as all 
other known Iranian languages in several important respect[s]... Clearly 
the Khotanese and the Wakhis are descendants of Scythian tribes of 
eastern central Asia, maybe even of the Scythians with pointed caps'. If 
the Iranian branch came into being in the East European steppes, as seems 
likely (see section 1.2.3), these dialects are likely to have occupied the 
southernmost position in the Volga-Ural steppe north of the Caspian Sea, 
which placement would have made them the vanguard in a movement 
southwards to Central Asia; this is suggested by their relationship with 
Ossetic, spoken in the Caucasus along the route southwards to the ancient 
Near East followed by the Scythians in the 8th century BC, as well as their 
own archaic features. 

In Sanskrit dasd- usually means 'slave'; while this meaning is found 
four times in the Rgveda (1,92,8; 7,86,7; 8,56,3; 10,62,10), the word there 
mostly denotes a member of an inimical tribe or an inimical demon and 
only these last-mentioned meanings are involved in the corresponding 
adjective or derived noun ddsa- (cf. Grassmann 1996: 598f). There аге 
many parallels to the semantic development obviously involved, namely 
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the ethnic name of people taken as war-captives coming to mean 'slave': 
cf. Volga-Finnic *orja /orva/ 'slave' from Агуа-/Агуа- (Parpola 1988: 
220; the semantic development assumed by Joki 1973: 297 is unlikely), or 
English slave via French and late Latin from Greek ёскЛоВцуос̧ ‘Slav 
taken as war-captive; slave’. Sanskrit Ddsa- is thus originally an ethnic 
name, and, as a derivative of Dása- '(first) тап”, corresponds to the people 
called in Old Persian Пала, in Greek Лйол, Ado, Адот (Strabo), or 
Ай@асол (Stephan of Byzantium, probably trying to render Iranian Daha- in 
Latin Dahae); the Iranian, Greek and Latin sources place these people in 
or around Bactria and Margiana, and associate them with Saka tribes (cf. 
Vogelsang 1987; Parpola 1988: 220). 

Greek бобдос ‘slave’ from Mycenaean do-e-ro may stand for *боһ- 
£AocG from "довелос (cf. also Szemerényi 1980: 43, n. 123; Watkins 
1995: 312). It may likewise go back to the ethnic name taken as war-cap- 
tives and enslaved by the Pre-Proto-Greeks, and thus represent an earlier 
variant of Dasa. The Greek language appears to have developed from the 
Late Proto-Indo European dialect spoken on the Pontic steppes by the 
carriers of the Catacomb Grave culture, neighbours of the Poltavka culture 
of the Volga steppes whose carriers appear to have been the earliest Aryan 
speakers (see section 1.2.1). Gernot Windfuhr (1999: 330-332) derives 
this etymon from the Proto-Indo-European root ''deh;-to divide’ (cf. 
Pokorny 1959: 175-179; LIV: 87), connecting Iranian dahvu- 'division of 
land’ and Indo-Aryan dasyu- '(inimical) tribe’ with Greek дђџос, and 
Iranian dahyu-pati- with Greek део-потус. 

However, another (apparently new) Indo-European etymology seems 
possible to me. From the PIE root *dens- ‘to be(come) clever or wise’ (cf. 
LIV: 102) we have Vedic das-rá- (« *dns-ró-) 'clever, skilful', which 
occurs especially as an epithet of the worder-working A$vins. Nine times 
they are called dasrd in the Rgveda, nine times dásrā, and four times dás- 
rau (cf. Lubotsky 1997: I, 666), the accentual variation being attested 
even in one and the same standing formula: cf. dasrà hiranvavartani in 
RV 1,92,18b with dásra hiranyavartani RV 5,75,2c; 8,5,115; 8,8,1c; 
8,87,5c. Therefore, the accent in dása- instead of the expected *dasá- is no 
obstacle to this etymology. For dásyu- instead of the expected “аавуй-, cf. 
RV 7,18,5c #туй- but RV 1,100,18a Simyu-, this being likewise the name 
of an inimical people. Semantically it makes good sense to derive a word 
meaning *man' from a root expressing cleverness, cf. Sanskrit manu(sya)- 
‘man’ from the root тап- ‘to think’. 
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The ethnic name of the Dasas, then, appears to have a good Indo-Euro- 
pean etymology and to suggest that its bearers belonged to the 'Tranian' 
branch of Indo-Iranians, and even more specifically to a vanguard of the 
later Scythians/Sakas, who however, left their early ‘Iranian’ community 
of the south Russian steppes before the Proto-Iranian sound change *s > Л. 
This in turn suggests that the Dasas are genetically related to the 'Kafirs' 
of the Hindukush, whose language likewise appears to descend from Pre- 
Proto-Iranian. 


2.3 The Dasas, Vratyas and early Magadhans 


2.3.1. The BMAC and Gangetic Copper Hoards 


The culture characterized by the ‘Ochre Coloured Pottery’ (OCP) in the 
upper Ganges Valley (c. 2000-1200 BC) is based on the local 'Earlv 
Harappan' horizon — the Mature Indus Civilization did not extend quite 
this far east. That the rule of the OCP was taken over by Aryan speakers 
representing the BMAC is suggested by the associated 'Gangetic Copper 
Hoards' which contain different kinds of copper-bronze weapons includ- 
ing antennae-hilted swords (see Yule 1985). These enormous hoards imply 
the exploitation of the local copper deposits. As immediately noted by 
Pierre Amiet (1977: 110), the antennae-hilted swords have a close typo- 
logical parallel among the looted grave goods of the BMAC; coming from 
Afghanistan, such a BMAC sword now in the Louvre is assumed to date 
from c. 2000-1800 BC. 

The distance between the BMAC in Afghanistan and the Ganges- 
Yamuna Doab is bridged by the BMAC cemeteries at Mehrgarh VIII, 
Sibri and Quetta in lower Indus Valley, which appear c. 1900 BC (cf. Jar- 
rige 1985; 1987; 1991). Probably some BMAC people belonging to these 
immigrants continued straight to the Doab, some others to Gujarat and the 
Deccan (cf. Parpola 1988: 206f; below, section 2.3.4). Stuart Piggott 
already drew attention to the similarity of the Gangetic flat axes to those 
of the Indus Civilization, and thought that the very narrow, elongated axes 
at Chanhu-daro in Sind апа Nal in Baluchistan ‘could well be ancestral’ to 
the 'bar-celts' of the copper-hoards: 


It is a long way from Nal to the nearest 'bar-celt' find (Rajpur on the 
Upper Ganges), but in general the whole Gangetic axe and 'bar-celt' 
series is unlikely to be a separate and independent evolution from 
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that of Harappa metallurgy...The deposition of hoards itself suggests 
a time of insecurity (Piggott 1950: 237f.). 


2.3.2. OCP pottery, the ukhà pot, and the fire altar ritual 


By c. 1000 BC, the area earlier occupied by the OCP and the Copper 
Hoards became the centre of the Middle Vedic culture. Comparing the 
Vedic descriptions of ceramics and their manufacture with the archaeolog- 
ical evidence, Wilhelm Rau (1983: 48f) noted significant similarities 
between the OCP ceramics and the икћа pot (on which see Rau 1972: 24- 
53; 1983: 43). The икћа vessel occupies a central position in the Vedic 
‘fire altar’ ritual (agnicayana). There is no reference to the complex ritual 
of building a fire altar in the Rgveda; it must have been incorporated in 
the Vedic Srauta ritual from the tradition that prevailed in the plains of 
north India before the immigration of the Rgvedic tribes, which fits the 
ukha’s correlation with the OCP. There were temples with fire altars in the 
BMAC, especially at Dzharkutan in northern Bactria, and Togolok-21 in 
Margiana. Later on (in sections 4.5-6), I shall try to show that the Vedic 
fire altar ritual is closely associated with the 'preclassical' ritual of the 
Vratvas and with the 'Kafir' religion. 


2.3.3. The 'preclassical ritual of the Vrátyas and Sàkta Tantrism 


The priestly cult of the Rgvedic Aryans mainly consisted of preparing the 
sacred Soma drink and offering it to Indra and other gods by pouring it 
into the fire and into the mouth of the priests (cf. Oberlies 1998-99). After 
the arrival of the Rgvedic Aryans in the Panjab, they fused with Athar- 
vavedic Aryans, who had arrived there earlier; this is evidenced by the 
fact that the later hymns contain words preserving the Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean */ and other linguistic features foreign to the original dialect of the 
old *family books' of the Rgveda. The late hymns also reflect the Athar- 
vavedic religion, which is soon extensively codified in the Atharvaveda- 
Samhità, naturally with much influence of the Rgvedic religion. The ensu- 
ing religious syncretism resulted in an extensive revision and codification 
of the ritual in the Yajurveda, in which the traditions of the Rgveda and 
the Atharvaveda were widely combined. The great majority of the hun- 
dreds of rituals can be assumed to come from the Atharvavedic tradition, 
even though many of them have been combined with the Soma sacrifice; 
however, this constituent has the appearance of a secondarily attached 
‘stamp of approval’ by the Rgvedic clergy. 
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Atharvavedic rituals were even otherwise modified when incorporated 
in the orthodox Vedic corpus; concrete acts, particularly those involving 
bloodshed and sexuality, were largely replaced by suggestive gestures or 
plain verbal or numerical symbolism. This has been demonstrated espe- 
cially by Jan Heesterman (1962; 1967; 1985) who, in his analysis of the 
extant *classical' Vedic ritual, convincingly argues that it goes back to an 
earlier *preclassical' ritual, much more violent, agonistic and orgiastic in 
character. The 'preclassical' ritual seems to have survived purest in the 
so-called Vratva rituals. The term vrdtya denotes а band of warring young 
men, bound together by a vow, vrata. The Vratya-Stomas celebrated at the 
end of their raiding expeditions cleansed these warriors of their impurity 
caused by violence, and distributed the wealth amassed by them. Some 
peculiarities of the Vratya-Stomas connect them with the Vedic new-year 
ritual Mahavrata, the horse sacrifice (or human sacrifice, though this was 
already obsolete in the ‘classical’ Vedic ritual) associated with a victorious 
war expedition of a king aspiring to universal rulership, and the Fire Altar 
ritual (see esp. Hauer 1927; Heesterman 1962; Falk 1986). 

One characteristic feature of the Vratya-Stomas is the participation of a 
prostitute (called pums-cali- with the Magadhi l instead of pums-cari- 
*woman roaming around with теп”, cf. Hock 1993: 219) and “а Бага hail- 
ing from Magadha’ (magadha): these two abuse each other and perform 
sexual intercourse, an act otherwise found in the Vedic ritual only at the 
Mahavrata and the horse (or human) sacrifice. The Мгагуа apparel used 
during the raiding expedition is to be given to an unworthy Brahmin hail- 
ing from Magadha (brahmabandhu mágadhadesitya in LSS 8,6,28). The 
Vratvas (and the soldiers of the horse sacrifice) moreover use a clumsy 
chariot called vipatha, which obsolete term is explained as 'the chariot of 
the easterners' (prácya-ratha, LSS 8,6,9). That the expression prácyáh 
'easterners' refers to the Magadhans is confirmed by Megasthenes, who 
speaks of Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, as “Ше greatest city in India 
called Palímbothra, in the country of the Prásioi' (Arrian, Indica 10,5); see 
also section 4.5. For the chariot, cf. Figs. 2 & 5. 

These references connect the Vratya rituals with Magadha and suggest 
the prevalence of bardic activity and orgiastic cults in the early religion of 
Magadha. This country remained long outside the Vedic pale, while at the 
times of the Atharvaveda, inimical people called Айга and Magadha were 
living to the southeast of the Vedic Aryans, for various evils were banned 
to them (cf. AV 5,22,14). Yet the references suggest that the religion of 
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the Magadhans have influenced the Atharvavedic religion, and that this 
influence is to be found especially in the Vratya rituals. Ever since the 
Sakta-Tantrism with its gruesome and sexually loaded cult of violent god- 
desses like Durga and Kali rose into prominence in the first millennium 
AD, it has prevailed particularly in eastern India. I have long argued that 
Sàkta Tantrism goes back to the preforms of Vratva rituals first encoun- 
tered in the Vratya book of the Atharvaveda (cf. Parpola 1983; 1988: 
251ff; 1992; 1998b; 1999). In attempting to reconstruct these preforms 
that date from the second millennium BC, we must bear in mind that the 
Vedic Угаїуа rites have been tampered with by combining them with the 
'Rgvedic' Soma ritual and at the same time by purging their ‘offending’ 
features to some extent; and that the Puranic and Tantric rituals too have 
been subject to other kind of historical developments, among them 'spiri- 
tualization' exemplified by their Yogic and Buddhist interpretations. 


2.3.4. Origins of Те Magadhi Prakrit 


Magadhi, the language of Magadha, is the easternmost Aryan dialect of 
which we have knowledge in Vedic times. Speakers of Proto-Magadhi 
must have moved to the Gangetic Valley fairly early, before it was occu- 
pied by the Vedic Aryans. On their eastward advance from the Ganges- 
Yamuna Doab, the Vedic Aryans encountered non-Vedic people worship- 
ping 'demons' (asura), and the abominable language which they spoke 
resembles the later Magadhi Prakrit (in the sample given, Vedic r is 
replaced with /, cf. SB 3,2,1,23-24; Hock 1993). Early examples of the 
Magadhi-like occurrence of / for Proto-Indo-European *r are found from 
the late (‘Atharvavedic’) hymns of the Rgveda onwards. A significant case 
is the verb glah- ‘to grab, to take’ instead of Vedic and classical Sanskrit 
gra(b)h- in the specific context of gambling with nuts used as ‘dice’: this 
game is associated with the Vratyas (cf. Falk 1986). 

The Middle Indo-Aryan Magadhi Prakrit, which is supposed to have 
been the mother tongue of the Buddha, is known especially from Asoka’s 
inscriptions, Sanskrit dramas, and Jaina literature. It is distinguished by the 
following characteristics: 


- $, $, $ distinguished in Vedic and classical Sanskrit have merged 
into $ 

— l, r distinguished in classical Sanskrit have merged into / (the 
opposite of the merger into r in the Rgvedic dialect) 
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— Sanskrit v has changed into b (this change is found in other 
Prakrits as well); and 

— Proto-Aryan *-az » -e (with parallels in Iranian, and not -o as 
elsewhere in Indo-Aryan) 


K.R. Norman (1995: 280) assumes the existence of an Old Indo-Aryan 
dialect ancestral to Magadhi, whose speakers moved to the east of India, 
and notes that the existence of a dialect with the nominative singular in -e 
in the northwest of South Asia 'is shown by the -e/-o alternation in the 
post-A$okan Kharosthi inscriptions’. Moreover, “Шеге is a single example 
of the change of final -as to -e, not -o, in the Rgveda in sire duhità (RV 
1.34.5, but süro duhitd in RV 7.69.4). This is perhaps a dialect form, taken 
over from some other source, although it is explained by some as showing 
dissimilation of vowels’ (Norman 1995: 280, n. 4; for an extensive 
discussion, see Witzel 1989: 185-191). 

While the above is more or less generally accepted, I have further 
pointed out the following (Parpola 1988: 262f.). The change s > $ is also 
characteristic of the Prakrit of northern Sindh called Vracada (with угаса- 
from Sanskrit vratva-), and the $/s alternation is attested іп etyma con- 
nected with the Dasas and the northwest of South Asia. The Dasa name 
Sámbara (this is the Rgvedic form) alternates with Samvara (variant found 
in Epic, Puranic and Tantric texts) and thus involves two Magadhi charac- 
teristics, s > $ and v > b (see section 3.5.1). 

Another important case is the word dasa- itself. The word dasa- which, 
according to the dictionaries, means 'fisherman' can be shown to mean 
'servant' іп its earliest Vedic occurrence in VS 30,16; this makes it a dou- 
ble of dasa- the most common meaning of which is ‘slave, servant’. The 
identity of these variants is proved by the doubles dàásera- = ddsera- and 
daseva- = ddSeya-, all these words meaning ‘son of a slave girl, bastard’, 
an abusive term (= Sanskrit dàsyah putrah in AB 2,19,1 = Pali ddsiputta- 
= Prakrit дазге utta-), as well as by the following doubles of tribal names 
(localized in the upper Indus Valley, Sindh and Marwar): dàseraka- = 
daseraka- and dasamiya- = dasamiva- (cf. Parpola 1988: 262, with further 
material). 

The s/$ alternation can be explained from contact of Proto-Magadhi 
speakers with Proto-Dravidian speakers: the only Proto-Dravidian sound 
related to sibilants was the *c, phonematically a palatal affricate, but when 
ungeminated in an intervocalic position (*c-, *-c-), realized phonetically 
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as a dental or a palatal sibilant (cf. Tikkanen 1987: 295; Emeneau 1988). 
This is in agreement with the hypothesis that the people of the Indus 
Civilization spoke a Dravidian language (cf. Parpola 1994), and the one- 
time presence of Vratyas and Dasas in the Indus Valley. 

The Harappans had a settlement (Shortughai) even in Bactria (cf. Franc- 
fort 1989), and there is growing evidence for a lively interaction between 
the BMAC and the Indus Civilization during the late urban phase, c. 2100- 
1900 BC (cf. Jarrige and Quivron 1999). Indeed, I am arguing that the 
Dasa élite of the BMAC may have taken over the rule in the Indus Valley 
as well, and thus initiated the slow linguistic Aryanization of northern 
South Asia, even if they continued using Proto-Dravidian in their seals and 
administration (cf. Parpola 2001). Evidence for such a BMAC take-over of 
power is the sudden proliferation of seals with a geometric motif and with- 
out inscription in the late phase, agreeing with the BMAC seals which are 
without script and which abound in all kinds of geometrical motifs, many 
offering parallels to the late Indus seals. Even more important is the 
appearance of cylinder seals of the BMAC type and militaristic motifs 
which, however, are carved in the Harappan style and carry Indus script 
with a native Harappan sign sequence (cf. Fig. 24). 

The 'race-course' of Dholavira, which does not have a parallel at any 
other Harappan city, might also be a BMAC/Dasa innovation. The large 
copper hoard of the late-Harappan site of Daimabad in Maharashtra con- 
tains an image of an ithyphallic man driving a chariot yoked to two oxen. 
At another Chalcolithic site of the Deccan, Hallur, two antennae-hilted 
swords have been found. The cult of a male deity connected with the water 
buffalo, and of a protective goddess worshipped with bloody sacrifices, is 
very prominent and widespread on the folk level in the Deccan and South 
India. These are some indicators suggesting that the Dasas/Vratvas рго- 
ceeded from the Indus Valley not only eastwards but also southwards. 

Unfortunately, we have no written sources from the BMAC, and the 
linguistic material that with certainty can be associated with the Dasas and 
early Magadhans is also extremely scanty. In this situation, the linguistic 
evidence has to be supplemented by a study of religious and cultural 
traditions, where the material remains of the BMAC offer a little better 
conditions of interpretation. In the remaing part of this study, I endeavour 
to show that the testimony of religion supports the archaeological and 
linguistic evidence by connecting the Scythian/Saka tradition (as described 
by Herodotus and evidenced by archaeology) and their Bronze Age 
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predecessors of the Eurasiatic steppes (archaeology and early Aryan loan- 
words in Finno-Ugric languages) with the Dasas of the Rgveda, the 
'Kafirs' of Nuristan, the Vratyas of the Vedic ritual, and the Sakta Tantric 
traditions of later Hindu and Buddhist tradition. 


3. Fortress and its goddess 


3.1. Divodasa's raids of Dasa forts: when and where? 


In 1988, I assumed that the battles of the Rgvedic kings against the Dasas, 
Dasyus and Panis in the Indo-Iranian borderlands took place around 1750 
BC, when the impoverished phase of the BMAC started. As could be seen 
above, I now think that these battles are to be dated later, around 1400 BC, 
when the main bulk of the Rgvedic Aryans came to the Panjab. This date 
of c. 1400 BC is suggested by Michael Witzel (1995a-b) on the basis of 
genealogical counts of the Rgvedic kings: perhaps some ten generations or 
about 200 years separate Divodasa Atithigva, one of the main persecutors 
of the Dasas, from the transition from the Rgveda (which does not mention 
iron) to the Atharvaveda (which does mention iron) or the transition from 
Bronze Age to Iron Age that in north India took place c. 1200-1150 BC. 
In my present reconstruction, the second wave of Rgvedic Aryans was 
pushed to South Asia by the arrival of mounted Iranians to southern 
Central Asia from c. 1500 BC onwards (cf. section 1.2.5). 

King Sudas belongs to that main (second) wave of Rgvedic Aryans. But 
although he fought in the Panjab, either he himself or his father Divodasa 
seems to have arrived there from Afghanistan. In RV 6,61,1-3, Sarasvati is 
said to have given the powerful Divodasa as a son to Vadhrya$va, who 
worshipped her with offerings. (That Vadhrya$va is the same person as 
Atithigva, and Divodasa the son of Vadhrya$va the same as the father of 
Sudas, is very likely, cf. Witzel 1995b: 319; 343-352; Macdonell and 
Keith 1912: I, 363.). 

The description of Sarasvati in RV 6,61 does not at all fit the sacred 
stream Sarasvati in India (cf. Zimmer 1879: 6); indeed, Alfred Hillebrandt 
(19271: 510-515) has convincingly argued that the Sarasvati mentioned 
here is the river called Harax'aiti in Avestan and Harauvati$ in Old 
Persian, situated in southern Afghanistan which was known (in Greek) as 
the province of Arachosia in the Persian Empire. (This solution is 
accepted, among others, by Thomas Burrow 1973: 126 who presents 
further arguments, and Hans Henrich Hock 1999: 165f). In RV 6,61, 
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Sarasvati is said to have seized from the [inimical] Pani his numerous 
enjoyment (i.e. cattle), and she slays the Paravatas; she is further asked to 
throw down the deva-revilers, the descendants of every Brsaya. In Alexan- 
der's time, the Satrap of Arachosia was a man called Вароагутус 
(Arrian, Anabasis 3,8,3; 3,21,1); this name closely resembles Brsaya 
which must have been a hereditary royal title (this suggestion of Hille- 
brandt's based on the phrase *every Brsaya' is supported by many similar 
cases of early South Asian kings, such as Paurava: Poros, and the explicit 
statement of Curtius [8,12,14] with regard to Taxiles), while the Paravata 
(lit. ‘people from afar’) correspond to the people called Ilapovfjrai whom 
Ptolemy (6,17) places in Areia (the province next to Arachosia in 
Afghanistan). The Panis are often mentioned as enemies of the Rgvedic 
kings, sometimes along with the Dasas and Dasvus, and in very similar 
terms (cf. RV 5,34,6-7; 7,6,3; AV 5,11,6), and Hillebrandt (1927: I, 508f.) 
has connected this with the fact that according to Strabo (11,9,2) a people 
called Párnoi belonged to the Da(h)as, and lived previously in Margiana. 
Paní is supposed to be a Prakritic development of *Prni, which seems to 
be attested in the full grade form in Parnáya, the name of an enemy of 
King (Divodasa) Atithigva in RV 1,53,8 and 10,48,8. 


3.2. Fortified manors of the Afghan highlands and the BMAC 


G. K. Bhat (1978: 66-76) and Lubotsky (1997/II: 1385, 1394) offer a con- 
venient synopsis and analysis of all the twenty-four Rgvedic references to 
the killing of Sambara (Sayana adds RV 6,26,3, though Sambara is not 
explicitly mentioned). Bhat, like Macdonell (1897: 161) and Hillebrandt 
(1929/II: 243f.), comes to the reasonable conclusion that Sambara — who 
is called a Dasa and son of Kulitara in RV 4,30,14 — refers to a human 
enemy of Divodasa [or to the god of that enemy], rather than to some 
natural phenomenon such as a cloud. With the help of Indra, by the 40th 
autumn, Divodasa Atithigva broke the 90 or 99 or 100 fortresses of Паза 
Sambara, who lived in the mountains, obtaining great riches (RV 1,130,7 
bhinát páro navatím Тата püráve divodasaya.../ atithigváya $ámbaram 
girér ugró ávabharat | mahó dhánàni адуатапа бјаѕа ...; RV 2,12,11 
yah Sambaram párvatesu ksiyántam catvarimsyam $arády anvávindat; RV 
4,30,14 ша айзат kaulitaràm brhatáh párvatad ádhi | дуаћапп indra 
5атРағат; RV 6,26,5 áva girér dásam $ámbaram han právo dívodásam 
citrabhir itti; cf. further Rau 1976; Parpola 1988: 210ff). The repeated 
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references to Sambara's mountainous habitats seem quite significant. If 
Divodasa was born in Arachosia and his son Sudas fought in the Panjab, 
he is likely to have crossed the Afghan highlands roughly from Kandahar 
to Kabul and from there to Swat. The higher mountains are in the northern 
part of this itinerary. 

Divodasa may also have invaded the southernmost part of Nuristan and 
conquered it, for only the Ashkun Kafirs inhabiting these parts worshipped 
Indra, who was their highest god, whereas elsewhere Imra (<*Үата-гаја) 
was the head of the Kafir pantheon. There are clear indications, however, 
that Imra previously had this position among the Ashkuns, too, for Indra 
has taken over from Imra for example his daughters (cf. section 4.4). By 
this Rgvedic conquest of the Ashkun area, the Kafirs seem to have 
obtained the horse. 

It cannot be a mere coincidence that the very region of Divodasa's 
assumed itinerary (cf. Fig. 8) is dotted with large traditional farm com- 
pounds surrounded by massive walls of kneaded mud and provided with 
defense towers (cf. Fig. 9). These manors, documented by Szabo and 
Barfield (1991: 140-195), are presently inhabited by Pashto-speaking 
farmers and called qala 'fortress' (the word is of Arabic etymology). 
There is an evident similarity between the present-day qala and their local 
Bronze Age predecessors, the fortified manors of the BMAC (see Fig. 10): 
indeed, the overall settlement pattern of the Central Asian oases has 
remained remarkably stable over the millennia (cf. Hiebert 1994: 28). 

After Divodasa and his god Indra had passed through the Afghan high- 
lands, the Dasas undoubtedly mended their manors and went on living. 
Similarly at Gonur, the ‘gala’ architecture of the BMAC was continued in 
the post-'urban' Takhirbaj period (c. 1750-1500), and at Tillya Тере in 
northern Afghanistan in the Iron Age (cf. Hiebert 1994:129f.): 


Massive exterior walls made of mud brick are typical of the later 
(Parthian, Sasanian, and medieval) architecture of the Margiana 
oasis... and can be used as an analogy for the deflated remains of the 
massive exterior walls in Bronze Age Margiana to suggest that these 
walls functioned both for defense and for insulation against summer 
heat and winter sandstorms (Hiebert 1994: 115). 


Correspondingly, I trust, the Паза fortresses of the Afghan highlands 
perpetrated earlier local traditions of the BMAC. The beginnings of mon- 
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Fig. 8. Distribution of the fortified manors (qala) with massive pakhsa walls in 
Afghanistan (after Szabo and Barfield 1991: 140). 


umental architecture in southern Afghanistan go back to the 'temple' of 
Mundigak (Casal 1961), built in the initial phase of the BMAC, c. 2500 
BC. 


3.3. The 'palace' of Dashly and the Tantric mandala 


The groundplan of the modern Afghan qalas and the similar BMAC 
manors is usually square. Two remarkable monumental buildings of the 
BMAC having a square groundplan are the 'fortress' of Sapalli-tepa in 
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Fig. 9. Axonometric drawing of a qala after Szabo and Barfield (1991: 188). 


northern Bactria (Fig. 11) and the 'palace' of Dashly-3 in southern Васила 
(Fig. 12). As first noted by Burkhard Brentjes (1981: 26), the groundplan 
of these buildings with their T-shaped corridors in each cardinal direction 
bears a striking resemblance to the Tantric mandala (Fig. 13). 

The 'palace' of Dashly-3 has a T-shaped corridor projecting from the 
middle of each of the four walls and L/V-shaped corridors projecting from 
each corner of the walls. There is a great similarity to the Chinese TLV- 
mirrors (Fig. 14), which start appearing in the early Han dynasty period, c. 
200 B. C. (cf. Cammann 1948); indeed the pattern is so distinctive that 
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Fig. 10. Axonometric drawing of Togolok-21 in Margiana after Sarianidi 1987: 52). 


there can hardly be doubt about continuity of tradition (cf. Brentjes 1981: 
27). The T's of the TLV mirrors have been connected with the four gates 
of the Middle Kingdom mentioned in Chinese classical literature, and with 
the gates of the imperial tombs. The four quadrants of the TLV mirrors 
represent the ‘four seas’, and their occupants the ‘four spirits’ of the four 
directions, which go back to the Chou dynasty period: the Azure Dragon 
of the east, the Red Bird of the south, the White Tiger of the west, and the 
Black Tortoise (and snake) of the north, the centre being connected with 
the star Chao-Yao (in Ursa Major) overhead (cf. Cammann 1948: 163, 
165.). 

The occurrence of the TLV pattern of ultimately BMAC origin on the 
round metal mirrors in China is not without significance. Round metal 
mirrors (with anthropomorph handles suggesting Syrian and ultimately 
Egyptian origin) are known from the BMAC, and round metal mirrors 
with a handle or with a loop are known widely from Central and Inner 
Asia from the Late Bronze Age; by the end of the second millennium BC 
the metal mirror became part of the standard equipment of the mounted 
nomad. The Chinese adopted the metal mirror from the west, probably in 
Sinkiang (cf. Kuz'mina 2001: 14f). 
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Fig. 11. Groundplan of the BMAC 'fort' at Sapalli Тера in northern Bactria, 
south Tajikistan, c. 2000 BC (after Askarov 1977: Fig. 2). 


The *mandala' pattern of square with T-shaped projections is found also 
on many of the geometric seals of the BMAC, with almost endless varia- 
tion (cf. Fig. 15). A good number of BMAC seals reached the Ordos 
region of China in the Bronze Age. The Tantric mandala suggests that the 
BMAC pattern exemplified by the 'palace' of Dashly-3 dispersed early on 
not only to the steppes of Eurasia and China, but also to South Asia. The 
square with T-shaped gates projecting from the middle of each side is fun- 
damental not only to the Lamaist thangkas (which Cammann 1948 thought 
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Fig. 12. Groundplan of the BMAC 'palace' of Dashly-3 in southern Bactria, 
north Afghanistan, c. 2000 BC (after Sarianidi 1986: 53). 


owed their T-shaped gates to the Chinese tradition of TLV mirrors that 
partly survived to the T'ang period) and to the earlier Hindu icons from 
which they are derived. This pattern is one variant of the square vdstu- 
purusa-mandala, the basic groundplan of all Indian architecture, which 
has an early South Asian background in the fire altars of the Vedic ritual 
(cf. Kramrisch 1948/I: 21ff). The most common variant of the Vedic fire 
altars, namely that of an eagle, is planned as a square with a projection in 
the middle of each side (cf. Fig. 26). This pattern agrees with the ground- 
plan of the early Buddhist stüpas in the Indo-Iranian borderlands (cf. Fig. 
16) and with those numerous BMAC seals which have the form of a 
stepped cross (Fig. 27: e-f, and Sarianidi 1998b). The pattern can further 
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Fig. 13. Тһе five-deity Tantric mandala of (Cakra-)Samvara according to Ghantapada 
(after Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra 1995: Fig. 65.). The central deity is the four-faced, 
twelve-armed Sambara, embraced by his Ргајћа, Vajravarahi. In the four directions they 
are surrounded by four other fierce goddesses, Dakini, Lama, Khandaroha and Ripini. 
In the intermediate corners are four holy vessels (cf. Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra 
1995: 48). 


be found in the popular Indian game of pachisi (cf. Brown 1968), which 
forms a counterpart to the early Chinese boardgames associated with the 
TLV motif (cf. Cammann 1948). 

As already noted by Brentjes (1981: 27f.), all of these Indian, Tibetan 
and Chinese manifestations of the ‘mandala’ basically represent the 
groundplan of the royal palace or fortified city, with gates at every side, 
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Fig. 14. A representative Chinese TLV-mirror from the Han dynasty period 
in the Freer Gallery, Washington, D. C. (after Cammann 1948: Fig 1). 


symbolizing the residence of the supreme ruler of the entire earth that 
extends into four cardinal directions. In the iconic painting and in its archi- 
tectural counterpart, the temple or (as in Buddhism) the funeral monu- 
ment, both of which have the divinity as the ruler in the centre, this cos- 
mogram is used as means of worship and reintegration (cf. e.g. Tucci 
1961: 23, 42ff; Snellgrove 1987: 198ff). 
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Fig. 15. Examples of the *mandala' pattern on BMAC seals 
(after Baghestani 1997: nos. 150 (a), 203, 209, 326, 522, 540, 579) 


8 


Fig. 16. The 'Great Stüpa' at Rawak near Khotan in Sinkiang 
(after G. Gropp in Franz 1980: Fig. 5). 
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3.4. Yima's fortress in the 'Aryan expanse' 


The universal ruler (cakravartin) of the Indian tradition corresponds to the 
first king of mankind in the Iranian tradition, Yima. Following S.P. Tol- 
stov's (1953: 103-105) attempt to link it to two somewhat similar later 
fortresses in Turkmenistan (Kalalv-Gvr and Kiizali-Gyr, dated to c. 500 
BC), Burkhard Brentjes (1981: 10ff) and Karl Jettmar (1981) have com- 
pared the late Sasanian description of King Yima's fortress (undoubtedly 
based on older sources) to the 'palace' of Dashly-3. According to Videv- 
dat 2,21-43, Ahura Mazda ordered Yima to build a fortress (var-), 'long as 
a riding ground on every side of the square', in the “Агуап expanse' 
(airyanam vaċjo), which offered plenty of grass for cattle, but where shel- 
ter was needed during the long winter. But Videvdat describes exactly also 
the way in which the traditional Afghan qala with its thick pakhsha walls 
is constructed: Yima had to crush earth and knead it with his fingers, as 
the potter kneads his clay, and build the var, establishing there 'dwelling 
places, consisting of a house with a balcony, a courtyard, and а gallery’, 
and stock it inexhaustibly with all kinds of seeds. 

But where was the ‘Aryan expanse’? In a guest lecture entitled ‘The 
Home of the Aryans', held on 4 June 1999 in Kyoto (and published in 
2000 — this version was not accessible to me), Michael Witzel discussed 
this old problem on the basis of the climatic conditions and geographical 
distribution of the various Iranian tribes mentioned in the first chapter of 
Videvdat. Witzel's new solution, the highlands of Afghanistan, fits the 
description well (even though the precise identification of many geograph- 
ical references remains hypothetical): the Afghan highlands are situated in 
the centre. Referring to the researches of Szabo and Barfield (1991), I 
pointed to the supporting fact that the still ongoing transhumance has for 
thousands of years been bringing the nomadic tribes together there from 
all directions for the summer months (cf. Fig. 17). At that time the tribes 
will also be in contact with each other, especially for celebrating mar- 
riages. Witzel's solution thus places Yima's fortress in the Afghan high- 
lands, where it is matched by the qalas. 


3.5. Fortresses of Dasa Sámbara and the cult of Durga 


The name of King Brsaya, Divodasa's foe in Arachosia, has long been 
recognised as non-Aryan, and undoubtedly represents the original non- 
Indo-European language of the BMAC (cf. Lubotsky 2001; Parpola in 
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Fig. 17: Nomadic routes in Afghanistan (after Szabo and Barfield 1991: 
257, reference map 12). 


press a, $3.1), which mav have survived to Hellenistic times, to judge 
from the name of Arachosia's ruler Barsaéntes. Some other names of the 
enemies of Divodasa and other Rgvedic kings, however, make the impres- 
sion of being Aryan in etymology, and in the following I argue that this is 
the case with Dasa Sambara, with whom Ртуодаза seems to have been 
fighting towards the end of his life (‘on the 40th autumn’) and in a moun- 
tainous terrain, thus probably somewhere closer to Kabul. In any case, 
the Rgvedic hymns speak of the Dasas, Dasyus and Panis not only as pos- 
sessing cattle, gold and valuable goods, which fits the richness of the 
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ВМАС in its 'urban' phase (and the 10,000 looted graves might well 
represent even the late phase), but also as having sharp weapons, horses 
and chariots and as being able defenders of their property (cf. RV 2,15; 
10,108; Parpola 1988: 217f). 


3.5.1. Etymology of the name Sambara 


Sámbara is one of the principal Dasas mentioned by name in the Rgveda. 
This name has generally been considered as non-Aryan, and in particular 
Austro-Asiatic, mainly because the ethnic name Sora of an Austro-Asiatic 
speaking tribe in Orissa goes back to Sanskrit Sabara ‘savage’. It is true 
that the word зађага when first attested in the Aitareva-Brahmana (7,18) 
is the name of a Dasyu people (along with Andhra, Pundra, Pulinda and 
Mütiba), who live in large numbers beyond the borders of the Vedic 
realm, probably in eastern India (cf. Macdonell and Keith 1912: I, 23f). 
However, determining the ethnic affinity of the people called Sabara in 
Vedic times from the fact that Austro-Asiatic speakers are called so today, 
is tantamount to claiming that the Mleccha likewise met by the Vedic 
Arvans in eastern India and speaking a Magadhi-like language were Mus- 
lims, because the Muslims were later called Mleccha. Eventually the Sora 
were called Sabara by Indo-Aryan speakers because the word had come to 
denote 'fierce tribesman, mountaineer', just as the word mleccha had 
come to mean 'barbarian, foreigner (who cannot speak properly the Vedic 
language)'. 

Nevertheless it is significant that people called Зађага who moreover 
were labelled Dasyus were encountered by the Vedic Aryans in eastern 
India, for it is in accordance with my suggestion that the words sdmbara- 
and sabara- provide early evidence for the Magadhi Prakrit (with $ for 5, 
and b for v), and that this Middle Indian dialect spoken in Magadha in 
eastern India was brought there from the northwest by Dasa immigrants 
around the 20th century BC (see section 2.3.4). In my opinion, the two 
words belong together and their difference can be explained by taking 
Sabara- as the reduced grade variant, exactly as is the case with Sanskrit 
sam-/sa- «*sm- ‘together (with), altogether’ (adverb and verbal and nom- 
inal prefix expressing union or completeness), which I take to be the first 
part of this etymon. 

Sambara is known also from the epics as an enemy of Indra (cf. 
Sórensen 1925: 192f); Sambara is further the name of a fierce Tantric 
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Buddhist deity, derived from the Saiva Tantric tradition of eastern India 
(cf. Snellgrove 1987: 153). In both cases the name Sambara is also 
attested in the form Samvara, which allows a good Aryan etymology for 
the word. The first part is the emphasizing prefix sam- 'fullv, completely', 
while the second part vara- means ‘enclosing, protecting’ as well has 
‘obstructing, hindering, checking’ (in RV 1,143,5 with reference to ап 
inimical army), from the root vr- “о surround, enclose, protect, ward off’. 
Sambara/Samvara seems to be a personification of 'defence, protection, 
resistance', like Vrtra, Indra's mythical opponent, whose name is derived 
from the same root vr-. That Sambara is the Dàsa counterpart of Indra as 
the god of war is suggested by the etymologically almost identical Aves- 
tan deity Ham-var'ti-, the personification of ‘manly courage’ (see further 
on), formed with the derivational suffix -ti- from the same root preceded 
by the same prefix. 

Samvarana is mentioned once in the Rgveda (5,33,10) as the name of a 
sage (rsi) rich in cattle. But besides being a proper name of the masculine 
gender, the word sam-várana- occurs four times in the RV as a neuter gen- 
der noun meaning 'enclosure' (for keeping cattle and horses and defending 
them against raiders; and for the sacrifice, with fire); in the Ramayana 
sam-varana means ‘wall, rampart’, which is recorded also for (lexical) 
Sanskrit varana- and Sinhalese (h)avura, ауға «*samvara- (cf. CDIAL 
13013). The word затрага-, too, is used in the neuter plural with the 
meaning of *walls, fortifications' in RV 2,24,2 (cf. Macdonell 1897: 161f, 
comparing vrtrdni); Burrow (1977: 74) found the same meaning further in 
RV 1,59,6 ádhünot kásthà ауа sámbaram bhet ‘he shattered the palisades 
and broke down the rampart’. In this sense Sanskrit #атБага = sam-vara- 
and (sam-)varana- corresponds to Avestan var- 'fortress', which is used in 
Videvdat of the qala-like castle built by Yima (see section 3.4), the 
primeval king of the Iranian tradition. That this word existed also in 
Scythian spoken in the Eurasiatic steppes is attested by the fact that it was 
borrowed into Hungarian, where var means 'fort, citadel'. 

According to Mahabharata 1,89,42, the eponymic founder of the Kuru 
kingdom is the son of King Samvarana and of Тарай, the daughter of the 
sun-god (tatah samvaranat sauri susuve тарай kurum / rdjatve tam prajah 
sarva dharmajna iti vavrire: the second line is folk-etymologically based 
on the name Samvarana). Kuru's parents here are almost certainly of Iran- 
ian origin: Samvarana can be compared not only with Samvara/Sambara, 
but, also with the above-mentioned (Younger) Avestan divinity Hamvar?ti, 
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personification of 'valour, bravery', while Тарай compares with Ше God- 
dess who, according to Herodotus (4,59), is called Tai (Tabití is usu- 
ally connected with the (Indo-)Iranian root tap- ‘to burn’, as well as 
Ossetic tz vd and Modern Persian taft 'hot'). Herodotus also states that 
Tabití is the chief object of worship by the Scythians, and identifies her 
with Hestia (the Greek goddess of the family hearth and domestic fire). 
Hence it may not be a mere coincidence that the name of the Indian Kuru 
dynasty resembles the name of the founder of the Persian Empire, Kurus 
*Cyrus' (cf. Hoffmann 1940: 146). The name Kuru first appears in the late 
Rgvedic hymn 10,32,9, where King Kuru-$ravana is said to be a descen- 
dant of Trasadasyu, the well-known Püru king. 


3.52. The Tantric god (Cakra-)Sambara 


The Sanskrit word cakra means 'circle' and *wheel'. There are three 
concentric circles drawn inside the square border frame of the five-deity 
mandala of Cakra-Sambara (cf. Fig. 13), and the iconographic manuals 
refer to three circles called cakra that accommodate the three times 16 
subsidiary deities in Cakra-Sambara's 62-deity mandala (Fig. 18). The 
latter mandala is drawn so that the deities form as if eight spokes of a 
chariot-wheel ratha-cakra, which is used as the groundplan of monuments 
raised in Vedic times (or rather before) by and for great warriors and kings 
(see section 4.7). 

(Cakra-)Sambara is considered to be a variant form of Heruka or Hevajra, 
a fierce deity derived from Saiva Hinduism. In the Lamaist iconography, 
Sambara has the head of the buffalo, like Yama, the Hindu god of death. 
Yama’s name corresponds to Iranian Yima, and above I have suggested 
the identity of Yima’s var ‘fortress’ and the Vedic Sambara’s sambara 
‘fortress’. The Buddhist Sambara’s association with cemeteries supports 
his identity with Yama. The buffalo shape also connects him with Mahisa 
Asura, the buffalo demon of Hinduism, who is the prototype of a formida- 
ble warrior and the opponent and the (slain) bridegroom of goddess Durga. 
Mahisa is identified with Siva. 


3.5.3. The ‘temple-fort’ of Dashly-3 and Tripura 


The three circles of Cakra-Sambara’s mandala have a counterpart at 
Dashly-3 in southern Bactria in the BMAC ‘temple-fort’ which has three 
circular and concentric walls (cf. Fig. 19). The Dashly-3 'temple-fort' in 
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Fig. 18. The 62-deity mandala of Cakra-Samvara according to Mahàsiddha Krsnacarin 
(after Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra 1995: Fig. 64). The five-deity mandala in the mid- 
dle (cf. Fig. 13) is surrounded by three circles (cakra) representing the three planes of 
thought (citta), speech (уак) and body (kdya). Each circle has 16 deities (consisting of 
eight pairs, every deity and every consort having a special name) in the eight (cardinal and 
intermediate) directions. The gates of the four cardinal directions are occupied by fierce 
goddesses called 'Crow-faced', 'Owl-faced', 'Dog-faced' and ‘Pig-faced’. In the interme- 
diate corners are goddesses called Yamadahi, Yamadüti, Yamadamstri and Yamamathani 
(cf. Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra 1995: 48). 
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Fig. 19. The BMAC 'temple-fort' of Dashly-3 in southern Bactria 
(c. 1900 BC) (after Sarianidi 1986: 59). 


turn resembles much the probably Proto-Aryan fortified 'town' of Arkaim 
in the southern Urals, which likewise has multiple circular walls (cf. Fig. 
20). 

The three walls further remind of the tripura 'triple fortress' of the 
Demons (Asura) in Hindu mythology. Wilhelm Rau (1976) has argued 
that the Dasa fortresses had circular and often concentric walls, but the 
first Vedic text to hint at a fortress with three circular and concentric walls 
is the Satapatha-Brahmana; the three walls are likely to be connected with 
the three 'magic' circles made in many Vedic rites by circumambulating 
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Fig. 20. The fortified 'town' of Arkaim with concentric circular walls, near Chelyabinsk 
in the southern Urals. Aerial photo and drawing. (Courtesy of G.B. Zdanovich). 


the object three times. In the Sakta Tantric tradition, the ‘triple fort’ is 
associated with the Hindu goddess Durga, who is also called Tripura or 
Tripura-sundari “һе beauty of the triple fort’. 


3.5.4. Запа Tantric Yogini temples and cakra-püjà 


In the mandala of Cakra-Sambara, the centre is occupied by the main deity 
embraced by his consort, and the three circles around this couple are pop- 
ulated by other divine couples engaged in sexual intercourse. Among the 
earliest Sakta Tantric shrines surviving in India are the circular roofless 
yogini temples of Central India; in the centre is the statue of the ithyphal- 
lic Siva in his fearful Bhairava aspect, while the 64 niches distributed 
inside along the circular wall accommodate goddesses with heads of dif- 
ferent animals (see Dehejia 1986). Evidently these shrines have been used 
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for the infamous and secret Sakta Tantric cakra-püjà. In this ‘circular 
worship’ of the Goddess represented by a naked woman in the centre, 
devotees called vira- “һего” form a circle and, after consuming alcohol, 
fish and meat, have sexual intercourse with their female partners who can 
be chosen without any regard to kinship or caste. 


3.5.5. The ‘autumnal forts’ of Sambara and the ‘festival of Sabaras' 


Dasa Sambara's fortresses broken by Indra have in several verses the epithet 
‘autumnal’ (ВУ 1,131,4b and 1,174,2b = 6,20,10c pirah...sdradir). The 
exact meaning of this epithet has remained unclear and debated. In my 
opinion, the fortresses have this epithet because they were the venue of the 
navarátri festival of the Goddess, which was celebrated in the autumn 
(Sarad). In Kashmir, Goddess Durga is called Sarada ‘autumnal’ for this 
very reason, and one of the principal sites of her worship in Kashmir has 
been the fortress of Sar(a)di ‘autumnal (fort)’. 

The autumnal navardtri culminates on the final tenth day in the 'festi- 
val of Sabaras' (Sabarotsava). The word sabara- in this context has been 
taken to mean ‘savage, tribesman’, since the festival involves all sort of 
frivolity and revelry: people should throw mud on each other, abuse each 
other, and indulge in singing songs that mention male and female organs 
and the sexual act (cf. Kane 1955V: 177). То me, sabara here is a syn- 
onym of vira- ‘hero’; this meaning, implied also by the cognate Avestan 
ham-var'ti- ‘(god of) bravery’, is suggested by the parallelism between the 
sàbarotsava and the orgiastic cakra-püjà of ‘left-hand’ Sakta Tantrism, 
where the devotee is called vira-. This ‘circular worship’ seems to have 
developed from the Sabarotsava, which is celebrated in honour of Durga, 
the goddess of victory, just before the army, lustrated on this occasion, 
leaves for a war expedition. Both of these sexually loaded celebrations 
offer strikingly close parallels to the Vedic Vratya-Stomas and to the sim- 
ilar Kafir feast, which were likewise celebrated at the beginning of a raid- 
ing expedition (cf. Parpola 1988: 260f. and below, section 4.2). 


3.5.6. Buffalo Demon and Goddess Durga 


The autumnal navardtri 'nine-night' festival concludes with the ‘tenth day 
of victory’ (vijava-dasami): on this day, Durga, the beautiful goddess of 
victory riding a lion, vanquished the arrogant black and ugly Buffalo 
Demon Mahisa Asura. This most important myth associated with the 
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warrior goddess seems to be related to the ancient Near Eastern theme of 
the 'contest' between lion and bull, symbolizing the eternal fight between 
the dualistic (opposing and complementary) forces of nature: day and 
night, light and darkness, life and death, fire and water, (the heat of) 
summer and (the coolness of) winter or rainy season, feminine and mas- 
culine, good and evil, divine and demonic. In some variants of the myth, 
the Buffalo demon woos the goddess, or becomes the bridegroom or 
husband of the goddess, to be slain by her after the marriage on finding 
out that he had deceived her. This is parallel to the myth connected with 
Шаппа-І аг and her slain and resurrected husband, and the associated 
‘sacred marriage’ ritual. 

The ‘sacred marriage’ ritual has an ancient Indian counterpart in the 
Vedic horse sacrifice, which replaces an older sacrifice of a human victim 
and belongs to the Vratya rituals. Here the marriage to the goddess is 
‘consummated’ after the victim is killed. The goddess is represented by 
the chief queen called mahisi 'she-buffalo', so it is possible that her mate 
(who represented the sacrificing king) was originally mahisa ‘he-buffalo’. 
According to the Rgveda, hundreds of buffaloes were sacrificed to Indra 
before the battle, but later the buffalo is almost exclusively sacrificed to 
Goddess Durga, and quite particularly on the ‘tenth day of victory’. The 
victim of the ‘preclassical’ human sacrifice (purusamedha) represents also 
the ‘primeval man’ (purusa), whose dissected body becomes the universe: 
he is the lecherous creator god Prajapati, who is killed in punishment for 
his sin of incest with his own beautiful young daughter, identified as the 
goddess of dawn, Usas, and daughter of the sun, Sürya, Savitri, or 
Voice/Sound (vāc). An early variant of this myth seems to be the incest of 
Yama (the first man to die who therewith became the King of the dead) 
with his twin sister Yami. (See Parpola 1983; 1992; 1998; 1999.) 


3.5.7. Durga as the goddess of the fortress (durga) 


Goddess Durga is said to have got her name from the demon (asura) slain 
by her, called Durga. The word dur-ga- as adjective means 'difficult or 
impossible to go to, inaccessible', and as a noun 'inaccessible place, 
stronghold, citadel, fortress' (attested from Rgveda 5,34,7 onwards), and 
‘adversity, danger’ (she is durga-ghnà- ‘remover of adversity’). In this 
explanation, Asura Durga replaces Mahisa Asura, the Buffalo Demon, 
and thus endorses the buffalo-headed (Cakra-)Sambara's identity with 
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‘fortress’ (sam-vara). In present-day Nepal, where Goddess Durga occu- 
pies an important position as the guardian goddess of the country, the 
navarátri festival is always celebrated in a fortress. I have tried to show 
that also most of the other names of this feline-riding goddess are derived 
from various appellations for 'fortress': thus, for example, Durga is called 
Saranya ‘affording shelter or protection’, from saranam ‘shelter, refuge, 
protection', whence Tamil and Malavalam aran(am) 'fortress, stronghold' 
(cf. also sections 3.5.8 and 3.6.1-3). 


3.5.8. Naná: The Mesopotamian goddess of Bactria 


Goddess Durga, specifically as the slayer of the Buffalo Demon, first 
appears in Indian iconography in early Kusana times, c. AD 100, and the 
oldest securely datable text of her mythology is still later, the Durga-Sap- 
(абай alias Devi-Mahatmya (included in the Markandeya Purana) being a 
composition of the Gupta times (c. 5th century). Many scholars believe 
that Durga was not present in India earlier, but was introduced by the 
Kusanas from Bactria. 

There is a lot of evidence that the Kusanas worshipped in Bactria a lion- 
escorted goddess called Мапа (variants of her name include Nanay, 
Nanaya, Nanaia) (Figs. 21 and 23). On the basis of her iconography and 
name, many scholars have derived Мапа from the Near East, where several 
goddesses associated with the lion have existed from very ancient times, 
the most well known goddess being Sumerian Inanna identified with 
Akkadian Ištar, the goddess of war and fertility. However, as Daniel Potts 
(2001) points out, Мапа (Na-na-a[-a]), possibly to be read also Nanaya, 
is mentioned in cuneiform documents as a goddess that is not identical 
with Inanna-IStar: Мапа was the daughter of Anu, the Sky God, and the 
wife of Nabû, whereas Ištar was the daughter of Sin, the Moon God, and 
the wife of Anu. Naná first appears in the Mesopotamian godlists in the Ur 
III period (c. 2100-2000 BC), theologically classified in the same section 
as Inanna. Potts plausibly suggests that Naná came to Bactria in the 
Bronze Age with the lapis lazuli trade by the end of the third millennium 
BC, and that she came via Elam, more exactly via Susa, where many 
objects of Bactrian origin have been found. Four or five Greek inscriptions 
at Susa mention Naná and Potts marshalls other evidence suggesting that 
this goddess probably had a temple at Susa as early as Old Akkadian times 
(c. 2300 BC). The derivation of the Bactrian Мапа from the Mesopotamian 
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Fig. 21. Goddess Мапа seated upon a lion. A Kusan intaglio seal now in the British 
Museum (after Rosenfield 1967: Fig. 10). The goddess appears to hold in her hands a bill- 
hook or slaughtering knife (for chopping off the head of human and animal victims) and a 
skull bowl (for drinking wine, or the blood of the sacrificed victim), these being attributes 
of the goddess Durga. 


Naná is made very plausible by the discovery of many BMAC seals 
depicting a winged goddess escorted by lions (cf. Fig. 22), along with 
many other art motifs that are clearly of Near Eastern or Elamite deriva- 
tion (cf. Amiet 1986). In face of the fact that 2000 years after the Kusanas 
there were shrines in Afghanistan dedicated to 'Bibi Nanni' (Potts 2001: 
31), it is not difficult to believe that the name Naná could have survived in 
Bactria for 2000 years before the Kusanas. 

Although Potts insists on the difference of character between the most 
amiable Мапа and the most cruel IStar, I find it difficult to believe that the 
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Fig. 22. Winged goddess with lions on а golden compartmented seal of the BMAC 
(after Ligabue and Salvatori 1989: photo 58). 


lion-escorted Naná is not just a variant of Inanna. In tablets found in the 
Temple of Marduk at Babylon, NANA was described as 


Lady of ladies, goddess of goddesses, directress of mankind, mistress 
of the spirits of heaven, possessor of sovereign power; the light of 
heaven and earth, daughter of the Moon God, ruler of weapons, arbi- 
tress of battles; goddess of love; the power over princes and over 
the scepter of kings (Rosenfield 1967: 85, italics added). 


The Bactrian Naná wears also the mural crown (cf. Fig. 23), which puts 
her in the same category as e.g. the martial goddess Ištar-Šawuška of Nuzi, 
who in the 19th century BC is implored as ‘Mistress of the city wall’ (cf. 
Hórig 1979: 187) — ‘Mistress of the city wall’ (bélét hisári) figures also 
in a list of deities from Mari in Syria at the same date (Hórig 1979: 187) 
— and the thoroughly Istar-like Durga, goddess of victory and sexual love, 
who is associated with the fortress (cf. section 3.5.7) and who is identified 
with Bactrian Мапа. 
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Fig. 23. Goddess Мапа seated on lion, holding the sun and the moon and a sceptre in three 
of her four hands and wearing the mural crown, depicted on a 7th century bowl from 
Choresmia, now in the British Museum (after Azarpay 1976: Fig. 6). 


3.5.9. Harappan 'Proto-Durga' 


There is so little evidence of weapons and militarism in the Indus Civi- 
lization that Jane McIntosh has entitled her forthcoming textbook on this 
culture A peaceful realm, and a similar opinion is emphatically expressed 
by J. M. Kenoyer in his recent book (1998). Against this background, the 
depiction of a goddess riding a tiger and taking by the hand two soldiers 
who are spearing each other on a BMAC-type cylinder seal from Kaliban- 
gan (cf. Fig. 24) rather suggests that this militaristic motif may have been 
introduced by a new, Aryan-speaking élite coming from Bactria and 
taking control in the valley. Yet the style of carving and the Indus inscrip- 
tion on this seal is native Harappan, and the hairdress of the soldiers 
borrowed from Old Akkadian Mesopotamia. 

The famous 'fig-deitv' seal from Mohenjo-Daro is also in carved in 
native Harappan style and has an inscription with a sequence implying 
native Harappan (Dravidian) language. Yet it seems to depict a human 
sacrifice of a warrior (hero) to the goddess of war and fertility, a prede- 
cessor of Durga (cf. Parpola 1994: chapter 14). Could this theme and rit- 
ual also be ascribed to Bactrian infiltration? There is one important 
detail in this seal that seems to support such a hypothesis: the prominent 
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Fig. 24. Impression of a BMAC-type cylinder seal from the Harappan site of Kalibangan 
in northern India (after CISI I: 311, no. K-65 a). 


depiction of a markhor goat (Capra falconeri), an animal which is native 
to the mountain region of the Hindukush, but not to the Indus Valley. The 
markhor plays a prominent role іп the Кайт religion of Nüristan, and is, 
next to man, the animal most appreciated as a sacrificial victim by God- 
dess Durga (see section 3.6.2); the next rank is held by the buffalo, the 
sacrifice of which (by spearing) is depicted on several Indus seals and 
sealings. 

The only inscribed Indus seal discovered at the Harappan settlement of 
Shortughai in Bactria contains two pictograms, depicting (in the reading 
order) number 3 (three short strokes in a row) and 'palisade, defensive 
wall'. This sign sequence, which occurs also in texts coming from the 
Indus Valley, reminds one of the concept of Tripura (section 3.5.3); in Old 
Tamil texts, there are synonymous compounds (with native Dravidian 
terms) used of shrines of the Goddess. 


3.5.10. Vàc as the Vratya goddess of victory and fertility 


Тһе gap between the BMAC/Indus Civilization and the Kusana times 
is bridged by the Vedic Goddess Уас 'Voice, Sound', who is one of 
the principal divinities worshipped in the Vratva rituals (especially the 
Mahavrata), and praised as the paramount force of the universe as early as 
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a (late = 'Atharvavedic') hymn of the Rgveda (10,125). In the Brahmana 
texts, Мас, daughter/wife of the creator god Prajapati, is associated with 
lions and victory; her name Мас comes among other things from her asso- 
ciation with the sounds of war, such as the sound of the war-drum, the 
trumpet, and destructive mantras (cf. Parpola 1999). The Vedic and Epic 
goddess Sürya Savitri is another early double of Durga, worshipped espe- 
cially in the northwest and associated with ancient “sacred marriage’ cult 
and the practice of sati (see Parpola 1998). Surva заушт 5 name suggests 
kinship with the Scythian goddess Тама. 


3.6. The ‘Kafir’ fortress 


3.6.1. Копа 'fortress' 


Instead of great fortresses of the qala type, the Kafirs of Nuristan have 
watch towers, the name of which comes from Old Indo-Arvan kotta- 'fort' 
(cf. CDIAL 3500). This word forms the final element in many placenames 
which are distributed mainly in two regions of the Indian subcontinent: on 
the one hand, the extreme northwest, and on the other hand Dravidian- 
speaking South India. It is generally thought to be of Dravidian etymology 
(cf. DEDR 2207). The Dravidian words no doubt go back to Proto-Dra- 
vidian, but still I suspect the etymon to be of Aryan origin. The aspiration 
in Kashmiri (kuth, dative kiitas 'fort'), Assamese (koth 'palisade'), 
Marathi (kot, koth 'fort'), and Newari (kvatha 'fort') suggests that it may 
come from Sanskrit (Atharvavedic Kausikasiitra and Epic) kostha- 'store- 
room, granary, treasury’ (cf. CDIAL 3546). This is in agreement with the 
use of the defensive towers of the qala fortresses in Afghanistan as store- 
rooms (cf. Szabo and Barfield 1991: 166-195). The assimilation and 
disaspiration of Old Indo-Aryan kostha- into Копа- is expected to result 
if the word was borrowed by early Dravidian speakers who, as Harappans, 
formed the predominant linguistic substratum of the Greater Indus Valley. 
The word kostha- itself may likewise have come into being under the 
influence of Proto-Dravidian (which lacked initial voiced stops) from Old 
Indo-Aryan gosthá- ‘cow-house, cattle-vard, cow-pen’, literally, ‘the place 
where cattle stand’ (CDIAL 4336). Cattle are kept in the courtyards of the 
qala in Afghanistan, as they were kept inside the Dasa fortresses in 
Rgvedic times. 

From the word kotta-/kota- ‘fortress’ are derived further names of God- 
dess Durga, namely Kotesvari ‘mistress of the fort’ and Kottavi. It is true 
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that for the latter word the native Sanskrit lexica record the sense of 
‘naked woman’, but in both Rajatarangini 5,440 and in Harivamsa 112, 49 
and 97, where this meaning occurs, it is a manifestation of the goddess that 
is involved. According to the Kalika-Purana (66,86-90 and 67,63-67), 
Goddess Tripura is to be meditated as being naked. The Vamana-Purana 
(37,54), moreover, records that Kottavi is the ancient name of the (feline- 
faced) goddess Carcika worshipped with phallic rites and a serpent cult 
at Hingulaja in south Baluchistan, a volcanic site where vermilion or 
cinnabar (hingula) is obtained; and according to the Kalika-Purana 
(56,31), 'of the unguents applied to the body, vermilion causes the 
greatest delight to the goddess'. (Cf. Parpola 1988: 258f.) 


3.6.2. Fortress of Goddess Disani 

Georg Morgenstierne (1951: 182-3) recorded a Kati hymn addressed 
to Disani, the most important Kafir goddess, called here “һе (divine) 
priestess': 


5. Disani thou didst rise (2) and enter into the peak of the Utine 
rock. 
6. Thou didst make a golden castle [simu Кип, with four corners. 
7. 'Thou didst begin to straighten out the golden corners. 
8. Golden bells sounded. 
9. (She) placed there seven doors turned outwards. 
10. One door towards the gorge of the Lake. 
11. One door towards... 
16. One door towards Mount Divine in Ktiwi. 
17. Outside, in Asmar (?), there is a log-cabin, a golden log-cabin. 
18. Golden bells tinkled ding-dong. 


Kar 


[zm 


Jettmar (1986: 69) notes that according to Prasun texts, 


Disni constructed a tower from which she built seven lanes leading 
outwards. One of these was made of gold, another of silver, the third 
of silk, the fourth of red silk, and the fifth of green (the sixth and 
seventh were not described). That evokes a circular ground-plan with 
roads radiating from the center. The *nine gates of mercy' — which 
are in the care of Disni [addressed as “Ше protector of the gates of 
God' in the same song] — according to a text collected by Edelberg 
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(1972: 76) — would fit in the same design (Jettmar 1986: 69; cf. 
1981: 227). 


Jettmar (1981: 226f) has already compared the Dashly-3 temple- 
fortress (Fig. 19) with the divine fortress of Disani. Remainders of many 
fireplaces filled with animal bones inside the round rampart at Dashly-3 
indicate roasting of meat for a feast like the Kafir mid-winter festival 
(Jettmar 1981: 223-226). The long temporal interval is bridged by the 
survival of a very similar temple-fortress with three concentric circular 
walls at Kutlug-Tepe in the nearby oasis of Farukabad in southern Bactria, 
Afghanistan; it dates from the Achaemenid times, more than a thousand 
years after Dashly-3 (cf. Jettmar 1981: 223). The nine towers of the inner- 
most wall have a parallel in the “піпе towers topping the outer ring wall of 
Koy-Krylgan-Kala’ in Choresmia, which is “usually considered a temple- 
mausoleum' (Jettmar 1981: 223). I would further compare them with the 
Nava-Durgà, the nine manifestations of Goddess Durga, who protect the 
eight directions of space and the centre, worshipped especially in Nepal 
(cf. Gutschow and Basukala 1987; Levy 1987), but also in South India (cf. 
Parpola 1999). 

Seven, which alternates with nine as the number of gates in Disani's 
fortress, can be exlained from the fact that among the Ashkun Ка вз, 
Disani is one of Indra's seven daughters (Jettmar 1986: 135): elsewhere in 
Kafiristàn, seven daughters of the highest god Imra (Yama-raja) alias 
Mara were worshipped (see section 4.4). Disani is also considered to have 
been born out of the creator god Imra's breast and to be the wife of Gish, 
the fierce god of war. The seven daughters of Mara can be compared with 
the 'seven mothers' of the Hindu war-god Skanda; these goddesses, iden- 
tified with seven heavenly dancing girls (apsaras), follow Skanda on war 
his expeditions, rather like the prostitutes who follow the Vratyas on their 
expeditions in Vedic texts (see sections 2.3.3 and 4.2). 

Disani resembles Мас, the Vedic/Vratva goddess of victory, the daugh- 
ter and wife of the creator god Prajapati (cf. section 3.5.10), and the Hindu 
goddess Durga. For Disani is also 


known to excite sexual desire, the prerequisite of procreation... Dis- 
ani is at the same time a deity of death... who takes the deceased 
home into the house of the Great Mother... the women pray to 
her when they fear for the lives of their men who participate in a 
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war-party (Jettmar 1986: 69)...Disani can appear as a wild [mark- 
hor] goat... She is armed when in human form, and allegedly carries 
a bow and quiver. In another story, she kills with a dagger (Jettmar 
1986: 70). 


Among the Ashkun Kafirs, who 'greatly feared' her, 


Disani was invoked as mistress of the animals almost everywhere to 
protect the herds in the high pasture. She could change herself into a 
[markhor] goat, for which reason she was often called Atali Disani, 
*Disani of the crossed horns’ (Klimburg 1986: 124). 


I have emphasized Disani's connection with the wild markhor goat, 
because this mighty beast is restricted to the Hindukush and other moun- 
tains of the northwest (cf. also section 3.5.9). Kati игй and its Dardic and 
Sindhi cognates denoting ‘markhor’ go back to Sanskrit sarabhd/salabha, 
but although Kalidasa knew the Sarabha as an animal that makes bold 
jumps high into air in the mountains of the northwest (cf. Meghadita 54), 
generally the original meaning was no more understood in classical San- 
skrit, where sarabha denotes a ‘fabulous eight-legged animal, a match for 
lions and elephants’. In addition to the northwest, the word has survived in 
the Neo-Indo-Aryan languages of the north (Kashmiri, Panjabi, Pahari, 
Kumaoni, Nepali and dialects of Hindi) as well as in the Sinhalese, but 
changed in them to mean another jumping animal, namely ‘locust, 
grasshopper’ (Cf. CDIAL 12331; 12347). In spite of this, the Kalika- 
Purana (57,6) written in Assam around AD 1000, in enumerating the male 
animals that may offered to Goddess Durga/Kali, places the загабћа- on 
the highest level, second only to man. The markhor figures also in the 
Vedic (Vratva) fire altar ritual among the 'wild' victims, which include 
also a harp-playing war-bard (cf. Parpola 1983; 1992). 

The victim of the Vedic human sacrifice, like that of the horse sacrifice 
modelled on it, represents the youthful war god, personified by a war-bard, 
who when killed unites with the Goddess in a ‘sacred marriage’. This ritual 
of fertility and resurrection seems to have come from the Near Eastern 
cults of Inanna-IStar (see Parpola 1983; 1992; 1998; 1999). Jettmar 
(1986: 71) relates a Kafir parallel in which Disani by mistake beheads her 
own son whom the gods persecute because he had planted grape-vines, 
pomegranates and nut-trees without their permission; the gods appease 
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Disani by instituting a feast, where bold youths compete with each other in 
dancing around a harp-player singing dirges. Jettmar connects this not 
only with the 'ceremonial mourning, mostly in springtime, for the sake of 
а cruelly murdered young deity’ but also with ‘the more cruel aspects of 
Siva’s consort’. He compares Disani as huntress and as the embodiment of 
the markhor goat also to Parvati as the goddess of mountains. 

Disani thus appears to be yet another manifestation of Durga. This 
Kafir goddess is also prominently associated with the fortress. Could her 
name, too, be explained in the same way as so many other names of the 
goddess (cf. sections 3.5.3; 3.5.7; 3.7.1), by deriving it from some word 
denoting ‘fortress’? 


3.6.3. Etymology of Disani’s name 


Georg Morgenstierne (1953: 164) suggested (with a question mark) that 
the name of the Kafir goddess Dis(a)ni might be related to the Vedic god- 
dess Dhisána known from some references in the Rgveda and in the 
Brahmana texts. Pointing to the similarity in the functions of these two 
goddesses, Dis(a)ni being among other things a goddess of milk and 
fertility and Dhisana ‘a goddess of wealth’, Fussman (1977: 32f) in his 
examination of this etymology concluded that it can be considered as 
certain; it has been taken as certain also by Turner (CDIAL 6813), Parpola 
(1974: 97), Parkes (1986: 151) and Mayrhofer (1992: I, 791f). Ferdinand 
Johansson (1919) derived Dhisána's name from the root dhi-/dhay- ‘to 
breast-feed, drink mother’s milk’ and connected Vedic Dhisánà as a god- 
dess of breast-feeding and nourishment with the North Germanic goddess 
Dis. However, Hermann Oldenberg (1919) has shown that the Vedic for- 
mulae rather suggest that dhisand- is derived from the root ала- ‘to place’; 
the origin and exact meaning of the word and the goddess remain debated 
(see Mayrhofer). 

Usually the name of the Kafir goddess is cited as Disani (an approxi- 
mation of Kati Disáfi) or Disni (for Prasun Disni/Disni). However, the 
Prasun name is a borrowing from Kati (cf. CDIAL addenda p. 831); this 
might be the case with Ashkun Ddsdni, too, for in addition to being the 
name of a goddess it denotes ‘ogress’ (possibly from her being an enemy 
goddess). In Kati itself, the name has z instead of s in the eastern, more 
archaic Kamdeshi and Urtsun dialects, Dízáfi and рта", respectively 
(cf. Morgenstierne 1953: 164); moreover, Robertson (1896: 410f.) 
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records the name as Dizane, and M. Elphinstone in 1839 as Dissaune. 
There is thus good basis for a different etymology: I propose to connect 
Dizani (sic!) with Old Persian фаа- (<*diza-) f. ‘wall, palisade, fortress’, 
Bactrian 2л60/2л0о (< 'diza) ‘fortress’, and Middle and Modern Persian 
diz ‘fortress’, and further (with full grade) Sanskrit dehi- f. ‘wall’ (in RV 
6,47,2 of the 99 walls of Sambara demolished by Indra) and Greek тєїўос 
n. toiyoc m. ‘wall’; these words are from the Indo-European root 
*dheig’h- ‘to knead mud and make wall or pottery out of it; form, create’, 
cf. i. a. Kafir (Kati) diz-, dez- ‘to create, build’ and the instruction of 
Ahura Mazdah to Yima how he should build the var- 'fortress' in Videv- 
dat 2,31. (Cf. Pokorny 1959/I: 244f; Mayrhofer 1992/I: 746f; LIV: 121- 
3). 

Kafir Disani/Dizani thus seems to be a goddess protecting the fort, and 
her name agrees with Proto-Iranian *dizd ‘fortress’ which in turn is related 
to the Greek word for ‘wall’. If the Kafirs are of Pre-Proto-Iranian origin 
and come from the Poltavka culture, it is relevant to note that the Cata- 
comb Grave culture, neighbour of Poltavka and possibly Pre-Proto-Greek 
speeking, also had fortresses of circular form and with multiple walls, such 
as that on the isle of Bayda alias Mala Khortitsa on the Dnieper (cf. Fig. 
20 in Pustovalov 1994: 113-5). The 'fortress-town' of Arkaim in the 
southern Urals has already (in section 3.5.3) been compared to the BMAC 
*temple-fort of Dashly-3 in Bactria: both have multiple circular walls (cf. 
Figs. 19-20). 


4. The ‘Kafir’ religion: Scythian, Vratya and Sakta Tantric parallels 


4.1. Head-hunting and drinking out of a skull 


According to Herodotus (4,64), the Scythian warrior always cut off the 
heads of the enemies he had slain and carried them to his king, because the 
heads alone entitled him to a share of the booty. His esteem also depended 
upon the number of enemies he had killed, and this he exhibited by hang- 
ing their scalps from his bridle-rein, or making himself a cloak by sewing 
many scalps together. Others covered their quivers with the skin flayed 
from the right arm of the enemy. Herodotus devotes a full chapter (4,65) 
to describing how the Scythians made enemy skulls into drinking cups, 
which were handed around when they had any worthy visitors, the host 
telling its story. Moreover, once a year the ruler of each district 
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mingles a bowl of wine, of which all Scythians have a right to drink 
by whom foes have been slain; while they who have slain no enemy 
are not allowed to taste of the bowl, but sit aloof in disgrace. No 
greater shame than this can happen to them. Such as have slain a 
very large number of foes, have two cups instead of one, and drink 
from both (Herodotus 4,66; transl. Rawlinson 1942: 316). 


These Scythian habits are likely to go back to the Bronze Age, for they 
have a close parallel among the Celts, though admittedly there was also 
historical contact between the two: 


The archaeological and artistic evidence for the head cult among the 
Celts is too extensive to catalog briefly...Classical authors confirm 
the archaeological testimony. According to Posidonius... the Celts 
returned from battle with the heads of their defeated enemies hang- 
ing from the necks of their horses. The heads of their most distin- 
guished opponents they embalmed in cedar oil...to be displayed 
proudly to their visitors, and in some instances they used the skull of 
a distinguished enemy as a vessel for sacred libations...[in] the insu- 
lar Celtic literatures...the return of the hero carrying the heads of his 
foes as trophies is a commonplace (MacCana 1987: 225). 


Among the Ashkun Kafirs, too, a man is worth nothing until he has 
killed an enemy. The more people he has killed, the higher his rank, which 
is exhibited by various symbols. Various titles are earned after 4, 8 and 12 
kills; garments of honour with embroidered ornamentation and with bells 
hanging from the belt and trousers, and so on. A man with four kills was 
allowed to erect in the main gathering place of the village a post in which 
each kill was recorded with a willow twig put through a hole, the top being 
decorated with a red cloth. This social ranking system led to regular head- 
hunting expeditions; the trophies, especially severed heads, scalps or ears, 
were brought back to the village in a triumphant procession and exhibited 
during the victory feast. (cf. Klimburg 1986: 126; for similar habits 
among the other Kafirs, see Jettmar 1986: 26-28; and Jones 1986: 116). 

Successful Ashkun warriors could further increase their esteem by 
giving feasts. The greatest honours were enjoyed by men with at least four 
kills who gave three big feasts within three years. They could sit on a seat 
of honour and drink wine from a silver goblet. If а man owned more than 
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one silver goblet, they were pierced and laid over one another in a wooden 
stretcher, crowned by a goblet still with a base (cf. Klimburg 1986: 126- 
7). This parallels the Scythian custom with two wine cups. On the basis of 
their form, the rare silver wine cups of the Kafirs may have come to 
Afghanistan and Sogdiana with the Hephthalite and Gurjara nomads in the 
latter half of the first millennium BC (cf. Jettmar 1975: 86, 468; 1986: 
136). But already the BMAC culture had exquisite wine cups of gold and 
silver (cf. Amiet 1986: 196, 200f., 322-329, Figs. 193-202; Jarrige 1987; 
1991). I have little doubt that it was the early ancestors of the Kafirs who 
mediated the Scythian tradition of skull-cups to South Asia, where it is a 
prominent attribute of the fierce Tantric deities of Sakta and Saiva affinity. 
The Ashkun have until recently had a skull cult: there was a *determined 
effort to bring back into the village at least the head of a relative killed far 
away. Looted heads were kept carefully for exchange' (Klimburg 1986: 
127). The word used for the skull-cup in Tantric and Ригапіс sources is 
kapála-, found in the sense of 'skull' in the Atharvaveda (9,8,22; 10,2,8; 
15,18,4 sirsa-kapálá-), while the Hiranvakesi-Grhvasutra speaks of 
demons ‘drinking out of skulls’ (2,3,7 kapdla-pa-); the word is attested іп 
Middle and Modern Persian as kabdrag/kabara ‘bowl’, and Lubotsky 
(2001) suggests it is of BMAC origin. 

In the classical Vedic ritual the sacrificial victim was not beheaded; but 
the Brahmana literature is replete with references to 'the head of the sacri- 
fice' (see Heesterman 1967; 1985: 45-58). Some texts even make it plain 
that originally the 'demons' (asura) cut off the head of the sacrifice (i.e. 
the sacrificial victim), and the gods (deva) out of fear did not go near. 
Although bloodshed and open sexuality has mostly been eliminated from 
the Vedic ritual, there are some rituals, such as building the 'fire altar 
(agni-citi), where heads of five different sacrificial victims are required. 
According to Baudhayana-Srautasütra 10,9, the human head and the horse 
head placed in the foundation of the altar are those of enemies killed in 
battle (samgrame hatayor asvasva ca vaisvasva ca; cf. Heesterman 1985: 
53 апа 55). It is very significant that in the Veda the 'head of the sacrifice" 
is often connected with a demon decapitated by Indra, and that they are 
associated with an originally non-Vedic cultic drink that contrasts with 
Indra's own drink Soma: this is the case with the horse-headed Dadhvanc, 
who is associated with madhu 'honev-drink, mead; wine' (the drink of the 
divine horseman twins A$vins who originally had no share in the Soma 
sacrifice). The Scythians of Herodotus, the Kafirs, and the Sakta Tantrikas 
drink wine or some other alcoholic drink, not Soma. 
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In north Bactria, remains of grapes/raisins and jujube fruits (still locally 
used for the fermentation of alcoholic drinks) have been found in BMAC 
jars given as grave goods (cf. Askarov 1993). Significantly, three different 
names of the jujube are mentioned in the Brahmana texts, always in the 
context of the Sautramani ritual, in which the cultic drink is the beer-like 
surd associated with the demon Namuci, while it is told that Indra became 
sick of drinking it (cf. e.g. SB 5,5,4,10; 12,7,1,3; 12,7,2,9; 12,9,1,8). As 
we shall see (in section 4.4), Namuci can be identified with the Kafir god 
Imra (Yama-raja) alias Mara. 

In the Tantric tradition, blood is also drunk from skull-cups, and the 
frame-story of the Vetala-PaficavimSatika tells of the Tantric sorcery ritual 
in which the breast of the victim is torn up and the heart is pulled out. 
Gory incidents along these lines are known from the Lamaist tradition (cf. 
Aalto 1996). This ritual seems to go back to ancient warrior traditions, for 
in the Mahabharata (e.g. 2,68,21-22) the epic heroes swear that they are 
ready to give up an afterlife in the paradise where their forefathers have 
gone if they do not rip up the chest of their enemy and drink his blood in 
battle. According to Herodotus (4,64), the Scythian warriors drinks the 
blood of the first enemy he has killed in battle. The 'head-hunting' Ashkun 
Kafirs are also supposed to have drunk blood at their sacrifices (cf. Klim- 
burg 1986: 124). 


4.2. Warring expeditions, Vratyas and the сактарија 


The Ка тв offer bloody sacrifices, mostly of goats and cattle, where the 
victim's head is severed from the body. Once a year they also used to sac- 
rifice a horse (cf. Jettmar 1986: 927). The Vedic horse sacrifice incorpo- 
rated a year-long raiding expedition led by the chief victim; it ended in the 
'sacred marriage' of this stallion and the principal queen of the sacrificing 
king. The other wives of the king along with their maids-in-waiting 
danced three rounds around the uniting couple, while the priests and the 
main queen uttered obscene mantras. The Vratva-stomas are sacrifices 
connected with the beginning and end of raiding expeditions by Vratvas, 
bands of men united by a vow (vrata) (cf. Heesterman 1962). Their orgias- 
tic character is suggested by the fact that the Vratyas are accompanied by 
a prostitute (pumscali) and а bard from Magadha (AV 15,2). In the Vedic 
new year rite Mahavrata, which is likewise of Vratva origin, these two 
persons exchange obscene abuses and perform sexual intercourse. AA 
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5,1,5 indicates that the Mahavrata once involved sexual unions of various 
animal couples as well; this agrees with one BMAC seal showing the 
mating of a human couple and several different animal couples (cf. Par- 
pola 1994: 256). In the Mahavrata, there is also a dance of dasi maidens 
around the fire; all sorts of musical instruments are played, drums, pipes 
and especially a hundred-stringed harp; and many other acts equally 
unusual for a Vedic ritual take place (cf. Rolland 1973). 

I have argued for the identity of the Vedic Vratva-stomas with Hindu 
the navaratri/vijayadasami festival of Durga as the goddess of victory, as it 
is associated with the beginning of the war expeditions, and includes feast- 
ing with meat of sacrificial victims and with alcohol, obscene abuses, and 
sexual intercourse (cf. Parpola 1988; 1992; 1998; 1999). It is certainly 
connected with the notorious ‘circular worship’ (cakra-piija) of Sakta 
Tantrism, where the goddess is worshipped by couples including 'heroes' 
(vira) and their mates, who may belong to any caste or even be their own 
mothers or daughters: they indulge in eating meat, fish and cereals, drink- 
ing alcohol and sexual intercourse. In 1859, H.G. Raverty described the 
feast celebrated by the Kafirs before a raiding expedition, in which feast- 
ing and dancing is 


kept up with great spirit, until about midnight, when on a given sig- 
nal, the lights are suddenly extinguished; the men rush on the 
women; and each man seizes the hand of the nearest female, or one 
whom he may have selected beforehand, if he can manage to 
approach her in the scuffle which now ensues. He then takes her 
away to some private place and retains her until the morning. On 
these occasions it makes very little difference who the fair one is, 
whether his own wife or that of another — his own daughter or 
sister or another's (Raverty 1859: 353f; cf. Jettmar 1986: 106). 


This is by no means the only occasion when sexual promiscuity takes 
place in Kafir ceremonies (cf. Jettmar 1986: 103-109). Its purpose here 
seems to be to make sure that offspring is generated even if all men should 
perish on the expedition. 

The Vedic texts prescribe that plenty of food should be served on 
the Mahavrata day (PB 5,6,9; AA 5,1,5). It thus resembles the Kafir feast. 
At the Mahavrata the Chanter priest, who plays the harp, also sits on a 
throne-seat (Gsandi), which the Atharvaveda associates with the Eka- 
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Vratva. It compares with the seat of honour as one of the symbols of the 
men of highest rank among the Ка вз. 


4.3. Ceremonial axes: Kafirs and the BMAC 


The high-ranking Kafir man — who had killed at least four enemies 
‘always danced in grand attire with a ceremonial axe in his right hand’ 
(Klimburg 1986: 126). The Кабг dance axes (see Edelberg and Jones 
1979: 107, Fig. 48 and РІ. 101) are of a special type which is spread 
throughout the Hindukush region and can be traced back to petroglyphs 
made there at the end of the first millennium AD. The Kafirs may well 
have adopted this particular shape for their dance axe from the outside 
world at that time, as suggested by Karl Jettmar (1986: 136). But their tra- 
dition of having dance axes as symbols of rank and power is likely to go 
back to the BMAC, where one of the most characteristic grave goods con- 
sists precisely of metal axes often provided with magnificent decorations 
(cf. Fig. 25). There can be little doubt that they had a ceremonial function 
and were not used as real weapons of war. In the ancient Near East, includ- 
ing Elam of the 20th century BC, seals of high officials depict them receiv- 
ing from the king such axes as symbols of power, which eventually accom- 
panied them to the grave (cf. Amiet 1986: 152ff and 276, Figs. 83-84). 


Fig. 25. A ceremonial axe-head of the BMAC (after Amiet 1986: Fig. 173). 
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The ceremonial axes of the Кайт are called in Kati waslik (cf. Edel- 
berg and Jones 1979: 185b): this word (missing in CDIAL) and its cog- 
nates in other Кабг languages are related to Sanskrit vdsi- ‘axe, adze, 
sharp-pointed knife' (cf. CDIAL 11588; Parpola 1988: 245) attested in the 
Rgveda (only in books 8, 5, 1 and 10), as a weapon of Agni and of the 
Maruts, as a tool of Tvastar (with which he fashions things like the sages 
fashion poems), some contexts reminding however of Kafir offerings with 
dance: 8,19,23 'When ghee is offered to him, Agni (Fire) moves his axe 
up and down; like the Asura (you put) on your festive garment’ (thus 
following Geldner 1951/II: 321). The word is found also in Yasna 42,4: 
vast ‘sharp-pointed knife’ (?), and Ossetic wes ‘axe for splitting wood’ 
(cf. Mayrhofer 1996/II: 548); Lubotsky (2001) suspects this word to be a 
loan from the BMAC language. 


4.4. The Kafir god Imra/Mara and the Утагуа god Mrtyu 


In 1977, Gérard Fussman summarized and discussed the etymologies pro- 
posed by Georg Morgenstierne (1949; 1953) and Georg Buddruss (1960) 
for the gods of the Kafir pantheon and other important religious terms (see 
now also Parkes 1986). Fussman concluded that the Kafir religion resem- 
bled the Old Indo-Aryan religion much more than the Iranian religion. In 
my opinion, the Кайт religion differed from the Rgvedic religion in many 
respects. 

The most remarkable fact, to which we shall return soon, is that the 
supreme deity of the Kafir pantheon is Imra <*Yama-raja who, in accor- 
dance with the ancient Indo-Iranian conception, is the king of the dead and 
rules in a heavenly paradise. Indra does figure in the Kafir pantheon, but 
has a very subordinate position; there are in fact legends about Indra hav- 
ing been defeated by the fierce Kafir god of war, Gish. Only among the 
Ashkun in south Kafiristan does Indra have the overlord position of Imra; 
however, he has there a vineyard, though Indra's original drink is not wine 
but Soma. Another indication that south Kafiristan at some point of time 
(during the Rgvedic wars of Divodasa?) came under the rule of Indra 
worshippers is the fact that the Ashkuns alone worship Blama-de « 
Brahma-deva. 

The name of the immensely popular Кайт war god Gish goes back to 
*Gavisá ‘desirous of cows, cattle-lifting’; although the synonymous 
gavésana- occurs in the Rgveda as an epithet of the Vedic war-god Indra, 
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neither it nor Gavisá is used as the proper name of a god in Vedic texts. 
Similarly, the name of the Kafir weather god Sud(a)ram, who is also the 
divine priest, corresponds to Sanskrit su-dhárman- ‘maintaining well the 
law'; sudharman occurs in Middle Vedic texts as an epithet of the sun and 
the heated Pravargya pot (a symbol of the sun), and in Hindu texts as an 
epithet of Krsna, but not as the proper name of a god. The Sanskrit coun- 
terpart (*Bhagyistha-) for Bagisht, the name of the god of waters, who 
helps people to become rich and powerful, is not at all attested in Sanskrit 
texts, though Bhaga 'share; good fortune' is a Vedic deity. The most 
important Kafir goddess, Dis(a)ni, is thought to have a counterpart in God- 
dess Dhisána of the Rgveda and Middle Vedic texts, but this goddess plays 
a very subordinate role in the Vedic religion, and the etymology does not 
seem to be correct (see section 3.6.3). Only one of the main Kafir deities 
remains to be mentioned, namely Mon(i), *worshipped more with respect 
than enthusiasm...traditionally, he is the god always selected by Imra to 
carry out his orders to exterminate demons, and so forth' (Robertson 
1896: 399); this god has been taken over to the Kafir pantheon from the 
neighbouring Kalashas of Chitral, who speak an archaic Indo-Aryan lan- 
guage of the Dardic group. The Kalasha god of war, Mahan deu ‘the great 
god', equals the Vedic Rudra and Hindu Siva. 

The Каћг overgod Imra (*Yama-raja) is also called Mara ‘killer, 
death'. He has seven daughters worshipped as goddesses of fertility who 
protect agriculture and whose appellations go back to *Yama-devi- and 
*Mara-dujitar-. Georg Buddruss has drawn attention to the parallel 
offered by the Buddhist legend, in which Mara, the ruler of the phenome- 
nal world, in vain tries to prevent the Sakyamuni from attaining enlighten- 
ment by sending his terrible armies to threaten him and then his three 
charming daughters to seduce him (cf. Jettmar 1975: 72f). Fussman 
(1977: 51, 57) stressed that the oldest Buddhist texts are silent about this 
legend, which appears only in texts belonging to the Maurya period or 
later, i.e. just at the moment when Buddhism starts to infiltrate to the 
regions in the northwest, close to Kafiristan. In the northwest this legend 
has been most popular in the iconography as well, being represented in so 
many reliefs of the Gandhara art. Fussman therefore thinks that it was only 
in this region that Mara was a very important god of the folk religion, for 
Sakka (= Indra) occupies this position in the pre-Buddhist folk religion 
elsewhere. 
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In older Pali sources such as the Padhanasutta, Mara is called Namuci 
(cf. Windisch 1895: 185). In the Rgveda, Матис! is a ‘demoniac’ (dsura) 
Dasa, vanquished by Indra. In RV 10,131,4-5 and in the Brahmana texts 
Namuci makes Indra sick with the alcoholic sura, which they drink 
together after having made a pact of friendship; but after the A$vins 
healed Indra, he beheaded Namuci (see also section 4.1). Indra kills 
Namuci in a very peculiar manner: he twirls off the head of Namuci (RV 
5,30,8b = 6,20,6b Siro dásásya námucer mathayán; 5,30,7cd ата dasdsya 
námuceh то уда ávartayo; cf. Macdonell 1897: 162). This detail pro- 
vides a striking and so far unnoticed connection with the Kafirs, in whose 
bloody sacrifice “һе Uta kills the animal by cutting its throat...The head 
is then separated by twisting’ (Jettmar 1986: 92). The Rgvedic Aryans 
must have seen the Dasa method of sacrifice when, on their way to India 
over the Afghan highlands, they at some point had a truce with the ene- 
mies and participated in their feast. The Mara = Namuci equation thus 
points to Kafiristan, most probably to the conquest of the southern area 
around Wama inhabited by the Ashkun speakers, the only Kafirs worship- 
ping Indra as the head of the pantheon. 

Yet Fussman's conclusion that the cult of Mara as a very important folk 
deity was restricted to Gandhara seems to me mistaken. The researches of 
Windisch (1895) — cited by Fussman — have established beyound doubt 
that the ‘evil Death’ (таго раріта) of the Buddhist texts corresponds to 
the synonymous deity called рарта mrtyuh in the Atharvaveda and 
Middle Vedic texts, where he is equated with Yama and Sarva (= Rudra; 
cf. AV 6,93,1; Windisch 1895: 185ff). Mrtyu corresponds to Pali Maccu, 
and some early Buddhist texts speak of this deity as a king, Maccu-raja 
and Mrtyu-raj, providing thus a counterpart to the Kafir name Imra and to 
Yama-rajan- in RV 10,16,9 as well as to King Yima in the Avesta. 

The Jaiminrya-Brahmana (2,69-70) relates a historical legend about a 
lenghty competition between two different kinds of sacrifice. One of the 
rivalling sacrifices is characterized by Samavedic songs, Rgvedic praise 
hymns and Yajurvedic priestly performances; the performer of this kind of 
sacrifice is said to be Prajapati, the main god of the Middle Vedic period 
who often represents the priestly class of the Brahmins. It is obvious that 
the classical Vedic Soma sacrifice (where Indra is main deity) is meant. 
The other contestant is the sacrifice characterized by songs sung to the 
accompaniment of the harp (an integral part of the Vratya rituals, cf. Par- 
pola in press a, section 1.6.3), by dance, and by what is performed for 
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pleasure (i.e. sexual intercourse); its performer is Mrtyu, ‘Death’. This is 
clearly the archaic 'preclassical' ritual associated with the Vratyas. Finally 
Prajapati overcame Mrtyu, and Mrtyu's kind of sacrifice decayed, ceasing 
to exist (see Heesterman 1985: 32f; and Parpola 1988: 254). 

The Мгагуа type of ritual that is here contrasted with the Vedic Soma 
sacrifice corresponds in all essential features to the Kafir way of worship- 
ping gods. In the Кайт religion, circular dances, heroic songs sung to the 
accompaniment of the *Kafir harp' (similar to the classical — not modern 
— Indian vind, cf. Alvad 1954) play a very central role (cf. Jettmar 1986: 
90-92), so the concordance between Kafir Mara and (Atharva-)Vedic 
(Vratya) Mrtyu is very significant indeed. 


4.5. The funeral monument and the yaksa cult 


The legend of Prajapati's victory over Mrtyu and the disappearance of 
the Vratya type of sacrifice is unfavourable to Fussman's hypothesis, 
because it 


cannot be separated from the numerous stories of a similar sacrificial 
strife between victorious gods and losing asuras, said to be of com- 
mon descent. That these divine actors represent their respective 
worshippers is clear from $B 13,8,1,5: 


Four-cornered (is the sepulchral mound). Now the gods and 
asuras, both of them sprung from Prajapati, were contending in 
the (four) regions. The gods drove out the asuras, their rivals and 
enemies, from the regions, and, being regionless, they were over- 
come. Wherefore the people who are godly make their burial- 
places four-cornered, whilst those who are devilish, the easterners 
and others, (make them) round, for they (the gods) drove them out 
of the regions... [cf. Eggeling 1900/V: 423f] 


The Asura worshippers are here specified to be the easterners (рга- 
cyáh), that is, Magadhans...[cf. section 2.3.3]. The reference to their 
round burial mounds agrees with the round form of the stüpas in 
eastern India (Parpola 1988: 254). 


The Gandhara Graves of Swat, which can be associated with the two 
waves of Rgvedic Aryans (see sections 1.2.4-5) are rectangular in shape 
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(cf. Müller-Karpe 1983: 23-51). They are in agreement with the above 
quoted passage of the SB and KSS 21,328. It is significant, however, that 
the Atharvavedins prescribe a round or a rectangular shape for the funeral 
monument, preference being given to the circular form (cf. Kausikasiitra 
85,8... parimandalani caturasrani và $aunakinam); these two alternatives 
are cited (from some lost Brahmana text) also in Apastamba-Sulbasütra 13 
and HSS 25,14, but in inverted order, the rectangular being prescribed first 
(cf. Caland 1896: 141f). 

The building of the funeral monument and the burial of the vessel with 
the ashes or bones of the deceased is accompanied with ritual acts (see 
Caland 1896: 133-140) that are clearly connected with the Vratva type of 
sacrifice. They include music (with harps, conches, pipes, flute, beating a 
metal vessel with an old shoe), songs and dances of male and female rela- 
tives as well as professional dancing women, and feasting. Sexual inter- 
course also takes place, at least symbolically. A brahmabandhu or a Sidra 
asks the seniormost wife for sexual intercourse on behalf of her deceased 
husband; she denies twice but then agrees for one night. The vessel with 
the ashes or bones is placed under a tripod holding a pot with a hundred 
holes, and sour milk with curds is poured into it. This svmbolic seed-lav- 
ing is accompanied bv a 'fanning' (dhuvanam) similar to that around the 
senior wife lying in 'sacred marriage' with the chief victim in the horse 
sacrifice (cf. $B 13,2,8,4). 

Once again, the religion of the Ashkun Kafirs provides not only a 
parallel but also important insight: 


Finally, a Sunari Bahadur [a man with many kills and feast- 
givings] was given the greatest recognition that an Ashkun village 
could offer: during the first autumn of his death and after, a post 
(del), the size of a tree, was erected near his grave at the occasion of 
a great feast. The top of this del showed a schematic depiction of the 
deceased, crowned sometimes with a silver goblet. Holes bored in 
the del indicated the number of enemies killed. A del was a monu- 
ment to a great ancestor who...was honoured by beating a great 
drum mundoo for the first five anniversaries following his death. 

The highly developed ancestor cult stipulated the worship and 
depiction of the great ancestor in the interior of the house. Stylized 
heads, symbols of rank and general status symbols were carved into 
the four supporting columns... 
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The male spirits of the dead could...be identical with the well- 
known and often much feared spirits Yush or Yosh. This can be 
assumed from the human heads depicted in houses in Wama, 
called...Zintse heads...Żintse...is the Ashkun designation for 
Yush... 

Benevolent Zintse were guardian spirits and entered men and pro- 
tected them in martial conflict. A particularly successful warrior was 
thus believed to be protected by the Zintse. 

Malevolent Zintse were thought to appear in the form of bears and 
thus feared. A bear killer was always greatly honoured, and bear 
heads carved in houses commemorated such successes. Benevolence 
from the spirits of the dead depended on regular food offerings and 
feast-giving. In Wama, torchlight processions and masked dances 
were arranged in honour of these spirits during the month of Zint- 
seimds at winter solstice. This was presumably the great Ashkun 
feast of the dead and of winter, followed almost immediately by the 
New Year's feast. The Chaumos of the Kalash...were similar (Klim- 
burg 1986: 127-8). 


The Кайт ritual provides important links to many directions: the post 
with the figure of the deceased links the Kafir grave to the barrow burials 
of the Eurasiatic steppe, often topped by posts carrying a human figure; 
particularly important are those of the Copper Age (c. 4000-2000 BC) in 
the Pontic-Caspian steppes, as well as the Cimmerian and Scythian stelae 
of the early first millennium BC: many of these were clearly 'intended to 
mark the graves of distinguished warriors' (see Telegin and Mallory 1994: 
66). The silver cup at the top of the Kafir post can be compared to the 
*umbrella' (chattra) at the top of the yasti erected on top of the stüpa. 

The masked dances at winter solstice have a parallel inter alia in the 
Tantric mask dances (cham) performed by the Tibetans at the end of the 
year ‘to purge the accumulated sins and mischances of the past and to 
clear the way for the year to come' (Richardson 1993: 116), and the 
masked dances performed while being possessed by a bhüta and a teyyam 
(<*daiva) in Tulunadu and northern Kerala. 

Most interesting is the Ashkun worship of great ancestors, who can help 
and protect their descendants; these ancestors have an exact counterpart in 
the Avestan fravasi- «*pra-varti- inherited by Zoroastrianism from the 
earlier 'pagan' religion (cf. Bartholomae 1904: 992-5; Boyce 1979: 15; 
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Mayrhofer 1996/II: 512). But it also gives a striking and so far overlooked 
explanation for the origin of the yaksa cult in the pre-Buddhist folk 
religion, since Kafir (Kati, Prasun) yus has as its etymology yaksá- (cf. 
CDIAL 10395). (Another source undoubtedly is the ancient Indian cult of 
sacred trees, especially fig trees, connected with snakes and spirits of fer- 
tilitv and death; for the Harappan evidence, cf. Parpola 1994: 234f.). The 
vaksas are worshipped with rituals similar to those of the Vratvas and 
Kafirs. Moreover, the abode of a yaksa is usually referred to as caitya (cf. 
Coomaraswamy 1928/I: 17ff); the early Pali Suttas refer to cetivas all 
over eastern India as places where the Buddha stayed and taught. The 
word сайуа is derived from Sanskrit citi 'pile of stones or bricks'. The 
Vedic funeral monument is called either $masana-citi or, because it was 
made of unbaked lumps of earth, /osta-citi (cf. Caland 1896: 129f). 


4.6. The Vedic fire altar and the eagle 


Only a man who had built a fire-altar (agni-citi) was considered entitled to 
a funeral monument (cf. Caland 1896: 129f) The close connection 
between these two kinds of monuments is underlined by the fact that it is 
Yama, the god of Death (and the highest god of the Kafirs), who recom- 
mends to Naciketas the building of a fire altar as a means to overcome 
death in the Katha Upanisad. I would like to equate the Vedic fire-altar 
with the sunari-kótok monument that a Kafir hero with many kills and 
feasts had the right to construct at a place visible from the village: it was 
*man-high and made of stones piled upon one another' (Klimburg 1986: 
127, of the Ashkun Kafirs; for a photograph of such a monument in 
another part of Kafiristan, at Bomboret, Chitral, taken in 1895, see Edel- 
berg and Jones 1979: 47, photo 24). Certainly both had the same function, 
to exhibit and exalt the rank of the builder (the fame and title resulting 
from the piling of a fire altar has been a most important reason for its sur- 
vival in Kerala to our days; cf. Staal 1983). 

The Vedic fire-altar is usually built in the shape of an eagle (уела) of 
10,800 bricks laid in five layers (Fig. 26). According to the Vedic texts, 
one who desires heaven (i.e. to get a heavenly abode after death) should 
build a fire altar in the shape of an eagle, which is the best flier among the 
birds: becoming an eagle, he flies to the heavenly world (cf. TS 5,4,11,1). 
It can thus be compared to the peacock, which is depicted as carrying hor- 
izontally represented people in its stomach to the stars on the funerary urns 
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Fig. 26: The hawk-shaped fire-altar (#уепа-сїїї) according to the Apastamba-Sulbasutra 
(after Thibaut 1875: Fig. 11). 


of Cemetery-H at Harappa; the Cemetery-H people inherited the peacock 
as a sacred bird from the Harappans, in whose painted pottery it is often 
depicted, but never as a soul-carrier in this manner. The basic shape of the 
Vedic fire altar is rectangular like that of the funeral monument, but the 
head, tail and the wings are added to the four sides; this seems to be a 
development of the stepped cross, which is one of the basic shapes of the 
BMAC seals as well as ground plans of the stüpas in Central Asia and 
elsewhere (cf. section 3.3). 

That the Vedic $yena-citi, like the Kafir monument of piled stones, was 
also associated with successful warfare, is suggested by the fact that $yena 
is the name of a battle array (ууйЛа) of soldiers in the Mahabharata (cf. 
Brockington 1998: 186f). It is associated with the Vratvas, because war- 
riors called vratina may perform a sorcery rite called $yena to overcome an 
enemy, $уепа being here specified as the swiftest bird of prey; the main 
sources of this rite are Samavedic (SB 3,8; LSS 8,5,1-17), but generally 
sorcery rituals like this are Atharvavedic. 
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Various birds, but especially the eagle, are among the most frequently 
occurring motifs of the BMAC seals (cf. Fig. 27 and Sarianidi 1998b): 
"The striking abundance of the bird of prey in the Oxus Civilization repre- 
sentations has no equivalent elsewhere' (Francfort 1994: 408). 


Fig. 27. Samples of the 'eagle' seals of the BMAC (after Baghestani 1998): no. 422 from 
Dashly-3 (a), no. 413 from Sapalli-tepa (b), no. 22 from the Ordos region in China (c), 
no. 629 from ‘northern Afghanistan’ (d), and (after CISI I: 205 no. Н-166) from Нагара: 
obverse (e) and reverse (f). 


In the BMAC seals, including one discovered at Harappa (Fig. 27e), the 
eagle is often associated with the snake, and therefore most probably 
depicts the snake eagle that mainly feeds on reptiles. This suggests con- 
nection with the Middle Vedic and epic Suparnadhyaya, which tells about 
the enmity between the snakes and the eagles in connection with a wager 
theme. The 'eagle and snake' part of the BMAC and Suparnadhyaya myth 
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is likely to be of ancient Near Eastern origin, related to the Arabic stories 
of Sindbad the sailor and the giant rokh bird (cf. Charpentier 1920-22: 
349-366) and their source, the Sumerian legend of Etana about the strife 
between the eagle and the snake and King Etana's ascent to heaven on the 
eagle's back to fetch the tree of birth (cf. Knipe 1967: 340-350). 

The eagle had an important position in the Кайт religion as well, and 
even the present-day art of the region (cf. Cammann 1957) seems to 
preserve the ‘eagle’ motif of the BMAC seals and art. When the Afghans 
converted the Kafirs to Islam by force in 1896, their commander-in-chief 
sent to the Amir in Kabul ‘20 golden birds and 10 golden idols’ which he 
had looted from the shrines of Kafiristan. The oral tradition of Waigal 
village tells of a god who in reply to the prayers of the people took the 
shape of a very large bird and killed the local demon, who had eaten one 
man from the village every year. A shrine was built for this golden bird; 
only the priest was allowed to open its door (cf. Jones 1986: 116). 

In the iconography of the BMAC (cf. Fig. 25) as well as the Mitanni 
kingdom of Syria (cf. Fig. 28), a centrally important figure is also an 
anthropomorphic deity or hero with the head and/or the wings of an eagle. 
This figure can be traced back to the roots of the Trans-Elamite art of the 
BMAC and Iran, for it appears on one of the earliest post-Proto-Elamite 
seals from Susa, dated c. 2400 BC (cf. Fig. 29). As the BMAC art has 
several motifs traceable to Syria and Egypt as well, the Egyptian tradition 
of depicting the king as the falcon-headed Horus is likely to have rein- 
forced the importance of this symbolic figure, who on the seal of the 
Mitanni king Saustattar (Fig. 28) may well represent the royal seal owner 
himself. 

The great popularity of the eagle motif in the BMAC art even after the 
supposed Aryan takeover suggests that this symbol reflects important 
Aryan and Indo-European conceptions as well, and not only local conven- 
tions of Near Eastern origin. 

In the Rgveda and the Brahmanas, the eagle ($yena) called Suparná 
‘having beautiful feathers’ fetched the Soma from heaven; it was shot by 
the guardian of the nectar, the *footless archer' Krsanu, and this caused a 
'feather' (parná-) fall on earth, where it became the 'blade' (parna-) of the 
Soma plant, or the essense of Soma in the рагпа tree (Butea frondosa), a 
branch of which is to be used for driving off calves (cf. RV 4,26-27; MS 
41,1: SB. 1;7,1,1; Charpentier 1920-22: 125ff.; Knipe 1967: 328f). In 
several variants of this myth, the eagle $yena of this story is compared to 
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Old Indo-Aryan *Savyasthatar- ‘chariot-warrior’, 


literally *he who stands on the left [of the charioteer]', cf. Parpola, in press a, section 2.8.2), c. 1420 BC (after Stein 1994: Fig. 2). 


Fig. 28. Impression of the seal of the Mitanni king Saustattar ( 
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Fig. 29. Impression of an Elamite cylinder seal from Susa, dating from the last phase of 
the Early Dynastic Period, c. 2400 BC (after Amiet 1986: Fig. 71). 


the Gayatri, the swiftest of the metres of poetry, and this same comparison 
connects it with the $уепа of the fire altar (cf. MS 3,4,7). 

Sanskrit suparna corresponds to Avestan huparona; in Үа% 13,70, this 
is the epithet of the Fravasis, the guardian spirits (cf. Knipe 1967: 331, n. 
23). In southern Nuristan among the Ashkun Kafirs, an eagle defended 
Indra's wine garden in Wama: when enemies tried to take possession of 
the garden and shot the bird, they were killed by a lavine of stones that fell 
upon them (cf. Jettmar 1975: 90). Wine (in Sanskrit mádhu [which 1s 
occasionally used in the Rgveda of Soma in this eagle myth, cf. Kuhn 
1859: 159f], in Greek |600) is among the Greeks too the successor of the 
Proto-Indo-European cultic drink mead made of honey (PIE *medhu). 
According to Moiro (quoted by Athenaios 11), a great eagle brought 
nectar to Zeus (cf. Kuhn 1859: 178); in the north Germanic mythology, 
God Odin in the guise of the eagle carries off the mead of a giant (Snorri's 
Edda quoted in Kuhn 1859: 148-150 and Knipe 1967: 338). 

Adalbert Kuhn (1859: 137, 146, 162f, 192f) has suggested that the 
eagle Suparna is the thunderbird and the nectar that he brings down from 
heaven is the rain water, and the tree falling down to earth as his feather is 
the thunderbolt. This is in agreement with the Avestan hymn to the god of 
victory in Yast 14,41, which Hanns-Peter Schmidt (1980: 5) translates as 
follows: 'Могобгаупа wraps fortune (x'aronah) round this house for 
wealth in cattle, as that great bird Saéna [= Sanskrit $yena-], as those 
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watery clouds hit (sprinkle, cover) the great mountains'. Schmidt com- 
ments: 


The sentence is ambiguous. The first comparative clause can be con- 
strued as belonging more closely with the principal clause or with the 
second comparative clause. In the first case the bird Ѕаёпа would be 
understood as a typical bringer of xvaranah. In the second case the 
size of the bird would be referred to: he covers, overshadows the 
mountains like the rainclouds. The poet may have toyed with both 
possibilities and made further associations. We shall see later that 
Senmurw has close relations to the xvaranah (89. 10. 12. 21. 23) as 
well as to the production of rain ($4). He is thus involved in the 
fortune of man and the fertility of the world which depends on rain 
(Schmidt 1980: 5). 


It is possible to grasp the full significance of the parna dropped by the 
eagle Suparna only in the light of Lubotsky's new explanation of Avestan 
x'aranah as а borrowing from Scythian farnah-, taken over at the end of 
the 8th century when the Scythians were ruling in Media. Ossetic, a 
descendant of ancient Scythian, is the only Iranian dialect, where initial 
*p- before a vowel has regularly become /-; the word survives in Ossetic 
as farn 'happiness, peace, prosperity'. The most frequent formula contain- 
ing the word x'aronah in Avestan, raiia x'aranaghaca “оп account of (his) 
wealth and fortune', which occurs hundreds of times, corresponds to the 
Rgvedic formula гйуй párinasd ‘with (your) wealth and sovereignty (or 
military might). This shows that the Proto-Aryan form has been 
*parHnas- < Proto-Indo-European *pelH ;-nos- (from the root *pelH, Чо 
fill), originally meaning 'full property, omni-possession, sovereignty, 
dominion, control over a territory', and also 'abundance'. For the last 
mentioned meaning, compare the compound góparinas-, ‘which at least in 
[RV] 8.45.24 means something like “abundance of milk" (see Lubotsky 
1998). 

According to the Suparna legend, the eagle $уепа- fetching Soma from 
heaven drops parna-, which is very close to 'the expected lranian 
reflex...*parnah- with loss of the laryngeal in inlaut' in Lubotsky's recon- 
struction (1998: 483). We have seen that the Satapatha-Brahmana con- 
nects parna- with something like góparinas-: the branch of the parna tree 
is expected to provide vigour and life juice, and protect the calves from 
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robbers and predators (cf. the mantra in Vajasaneyi-Samhita 1,1 muttered 
on the branch; and Kuhn 1859: 180f). 

In the Vedic ritual of the funerary monument, before the grave is filled 
with gravel, the dead is given food in the form of five or nine cakes. 
According to the Kausikasiitra (86,6), these are covered with paldsa 
(-parna) blades, muttering this mantra: 'King Parna is the cover of the 
dishes; the strength of refreshment, the power, vigor hath come to us, dis- 
pensing life-time to the living, in order to length of life for a hundred 
autumns’ (AV 18,4,53, transl. Whitney 1905/II: 885, but substituting 
'Parna' for 'leaf' with Caland 1896: 159). Here parna that has fallen down 
from heaven as the feather of the nectar-bringing eagle has the function of 
reviving the dead. 

In the Old Iranian religion, xvaranah is above all known as the *halo of 
glory and fortune' that falls from heaven and surrounds the head of heroes 
and legitimate kings. As shown by Lubotsky (1998), the word xvaranah 
comes from the Scythians, and corresponds to Sanskrit parna 'feather, 
leaf', which word is used of the feather falling down from the eagle 
Suparna. Thus there might be an ancient ‘Scythian’ (Dasa) background in 
the custom of the Kafir to mark each kill they had made with a crest 
feather of the pheasant in their dancing headdress (cf. Klimburg 1986: 
126; Robertson 1896: 524). Ancient Iranian rulers, like the Egyptian 
Horus kings, also wore falcon crowns (cf. Stricker 1963-64). 


4.7. The Vedic fire altar and the chariot wheel 


Besides the prevalent eagle- or hawk-shaped fire-altars there are other, 
obsolete alternatives faithfully described in the Vedic ritual handbooks. 
Most significant among these is the rathacakra shape, present in several 
varieties, with and without spokes (cf. Fig. 30 and e.g. Baudhayana-Sulba- 
sütra 3,89-107). 

The groundplan of the early stüpas at Nagarjunakonda in eastern India 
likewise represents the chariot-wheel. According to the Maha-Parinib- 
bana-Sutta (5,25-26), the remains of the Tathagata were to be treated “а$ 
men treat the remains of a cakkavatti гаја’, which inter alia involves 
erecting a Тира at the crossing of four roads. The imperial title 
cakravartin implies ‘turning the wheel’ of the chariot for victory (the Bud- 
dha as the spiritual emperor does this in his dharma-cakra-pravartana): in 
the Vedic vajapeya ritual, which is of preclassical origin, the sacrificing 
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Fig. 30. A variant of the Vedic fire-altar in the shape of the chariot wheel (ratha-cakra) 
with spokes (1st, 3rd and 5th layer) (after Thibaut in Sen and Bag 1983: Fig. 62). 
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Fig. 31. The wheel-shaped groundplan of the early stüpas at Nagarjunakonda in Andhra 
Pradesh (after Mitra 1971: 29). 
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king wins a chariot race, going once around the turning pillar at the other 
end of the race course; at the same time the Brahman priest (who repre- 
sents the king's house priest, and more originally his charioteer and co- 
ruler) sits upon a chariot-wheel which has been fixed on the top of a ver- 
tical axle-pillar and which is being turned around for the sake of victory. 
The ultimate model for this 'turning' or 'going around' seems to be the 
daily cosmic chariot drive of the two divine horsemen, who represent the 
day/sun and the night/moon (for details and references, see Parpola in 
press a, section 2.10.2; in press b). 

That the Vedic burial rites and the Buddhist stüpa continue the tradition 
of 'tumuli in Bronze Age Europe' was suggested already by Stuart Piggott 
(1950: 285). The excavations of Sintashta and Arkaim in the southern 
Urals have brought to light aristocratic burials in all likelihood represent- 
ing the 'Proto-Arvan' culture in which the deceased is placed іп а spoke- 
wheeled chariot along with his weapons, horses and groom or charioteer 
(cf. Fig. 3). Even the ground-plan of the 'towns' of this culture seems to 
represent the chariot-wheel (cf. Fig. 20). As we have seen (in section 
3.7.2), Karl Jettmar (1981: 227) has pointed out that the Dashly-3 *temple- 
fort’ with its nine towers in the innermost circular rampart (cf. Fig. 19) 
resembles the Kafir myths connected with the fortress of Goddess Disani 
with seven street radiating from it into different directions, or provided 
with *nine gates of mercy', and that this ground-plan has aparallel at *Koy- 
Krylgan-Kala, evidently a combination of necropolis and ceremonial cen- 
tre’. Jettmar also refers to the Arzhan kurgan of Тима (с. 900 BC), “а bur- 
ial surrounded by...three zones of wooden buildings arranged in a 
radiating lay-out'. This is very much the pattern of the Vedic rathacakra 
fire-altars (cf. Fig. 30) and the mandala of Cakra-Sambara (cf. Fig. 18). 


5. Conclusion 


A summary of my main theses has already been given in sections 1 and 2. 
Here I would just like to note that there are numerous specific details of 
archaeological, linguistic, textual and religious evidence which converge 
to form a tight web of significant parallels between the Scythian/Saka tra- 
dition and its Middle Bronze Age backgound in the Eurasiatic steppes, the 
early urban phase of the 'Bactria and Margiana Archaeological Complex', 
the Dasas of the Rgveda, the 'Kafirs' of Nüristan, the Vratyas rituals of 
the Veda with their early Magadhan background, and the Sakta Tantric 
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tradition of Hinduism and Vajrayana Buddhism. The historical reconstruc- 
tion offered here provides adequate explanations of many phenomena 
which, considered in isolation, have remained poorly understood. The 
reconstruction may therefore be taken as an approximation of what really 
happened, until a better one is put forward or new facts requiring its revi- 
sion come up. In conclusion, I should indeed like to stress that, even if 
here and there perhaps presented with little reservation, this is nothing but 
a provisional and incomplete sketch, an attempt at a holistic understanding 
of the data. It undoubtedly needs to be critically examined, corrected and 
completed in many ways, and I shall be grateful for any comments and 
suggestions that the readers of this paper are willing to bring to my notice. 
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INDUS-MESOPOTAMIAN TRADE: 
THE RECORD IN THE INDUS 


BY 


Gregory L. POSSEHL 
(Philadelphia) 


Introduction 


The story of mid-third millennium BC contacts between the Indus Civi- 
lization and the west has been told in several places (e.g. Oppenheim 
1954; Asthana 1976, Ratnagar 1981; Possehl 1996a) (Fig. 1). In fact, it 
was seals from Susa, Ur and other sites in Mesopotamia that were stylisti- 
cally similar to those found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa that gave 
archaeologists their first chronological estimate for the age of the Indus 
Civilization (Sayce 1924). There are many perfectly good Indus artifacts 
in Mesopotamian sites of the third millennium. A selection of these is 
given in Fig. 2, with the site and a citation. If *Meluhha' is a Sumerian ref- 
erent for the Indus Civilization, which seems to be the case, then there 
were Indus peoples in Mesopotamia, even a translator of the Meluhhan 
language (Possehl 1996a). 

The documentation of Indus, or Indus-like, material in the west is rea- 
sonably strong, but the record is not balanced. There is not nearly as much 
Mesopotamian, or Mesopotamian-like, material in the Indus. But, there is 
some, and this paper offers me an opportunity to present it, in light of Pro- 
fessor Lamberg-Karlovsky's long interest in third millennium trade. 
Another presentation of this theme was attempted by the late E. C. L. Dur- 
ing Caspers (1985). This paper should be used cautiously. Whether her 
thesis that there were Sumerian merchants resident in Indus settlements is 
correct or not, can be left to the individual reader. 


‘Western’ material in the greater Indus Valley 


The two best examples of 'western' material in Indus contexts are the 
copper-bronze toilet article from Harappa (Fig. 3) and the Persian Gulf 
seal from Lothal. The toilet set, comprising an earscoop, piercer and 
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Harappa 


Fig. 3. Copper-bronze toilet articles from Harappa and Ur. 


tweezers is from a trench in the ravine south of the Naugaza tomb on the 
high AB Mound, three feet below surface (Vats 1940: 390, Pl. СХХУ, 1). 
This would probably be late third millennium in date. It has a rather precise 
parallel at Ur (Woolley 1934: РІ. 159b). This set of implements seems to 
date to Early Dynastic III and to be quite at home in Mesopotamia. Eleven 
(or twelve?) toilet sets of this kind were reported from Kish (Mackay 1929: 
169, РІ. ХІЛІ, 1-8). The Persian Gulf seal from Lothal was а 
surface find (Fig. 4) (Rao 1963; 1985: 318, PI. CLXI, B & C). “Тһе mate- 
rial of which the Lothal seal is made is steatite of a light grey color with a 
creamy surface. Its diameter is 2.25 cm. and the thickness at the center 1.2 
cm. At the back is a perforated boss covering almost the entire surface and 
divided by triple lines between four circles with a central dot. On the face 
are two jumping goats or gazelle-like animals looking behind and flanking 
a double-headed dragon. Both in motif and shape this seal is entirely 
different from the normal square seals of the Indus Civilization and from 
the Sumerian cylinder seals. It bears no script of any kind' (Rao 1963: 96). 
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Fig. 4. Persian Gulf seal from Lothal. 


Other ‘Persian Gulf’ Seals in the Indus Valley 


There are five other seals which might be considered to be at least 'Persian 
Gulf-like' in Indus contexts. They are illustrated in Fig. 5 and listed in 
Table 1. There are also cylinder seals in the Indus, which are Meso- 
potamian-like. 


Cylinder Seals in the Indus 


There are four cylinder seals in Indus context that merit consideration in 
the context of this paper. None of them are Mesopotamian per se, nor do 
any of the examples have writing, either cuneiform or Indus. They are 
listed in Table 2. 

This list excludes the cylindrical ivory rods, which are not necessarily 
seals (Marshall 1931: Pl. CXIV.529-33). It also omits the object in 
(Mackay 1937-38: Pl. ХСУІ.509), and the cylinder seals from Нагарра 
noted in During Caspers (1984: 364-65). The Mackay object is a fragment 
not included in his discussion of Harappan cylinder seals (Mackay 1937- 
38: 344-45), therefore there is reasonable doubt that it is actually a cylin- 
der. It also omits the BMAC seals from Sibri (Jarrige 1985: 109). 
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Table 1. Persian Gulf-like seals from the Indus Civilization 


Site Citation Description 
Mohenjo-daro | Marshall 1931: Short horned bull, head lowered to a 
РІ. CX, No. 309 manger, six Indus signs 


Mohenjo-daro 


Marshall 1931: 
РІ. CXII, No. 383 


Six animals in a pin-wheel, one sign 
visible, broken. This seal is comparable 
to a Persian Gulf seal from Bahrain 
(Mortensen 1971: Fig. 8) 


Mohenjo-daro 


Marshall 1931: 
PI. CXIV, 478 


Six Indus signs on a broken seal 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 
РІ. ХСУІ, No. 500 


Short-horned bull, head lowered to a 
manger, three Indus signs 


Chanhu-daro 


Mackay 1943: 148, 
PI. LI, No. 23 


Unicorn below six Indus characters 


Table 2. Cylinder seals in Indus context 


Site 


Citation 


Description 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 
344, Pl. LXXXIV, 
78 


Soft white stone ‘barber pole’ motif 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 
344, Pl. LXXXIX, 
376 and D 


Calcite seal with an 'insect' and 'bovid' 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 
344-45, XCVI, 488 


Steatite seal with two quadrupeds, 
birds(?) and vegetation 


Kalibangan, 
Mature 
Harappan 


Thapar 1975: 29 


Seal with human and human/animal 
figures in a scene 


While these cylinder seals are not Mesopotamian, clearly they are not 
Indus either. But, they are cylinders and their importance seems to lie in a 
point made by Professor Lamberg-Karlovsky: *A related matter of shared 
ideology and meaning can be derived from seals. The use of very distinc- 
tive, highly individualized styles and shapes of seals of the Indus (square), 
Persian Gulf (round), Mesopotamia (cylindrical), and Turkmenistan- 
Seistan (compartmented) in the middle of the third millennium is, I 
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believe, far from accidental. The seals made it possible to identify the 
mother country of the merchant and the origin of the traded commodity 
without opening the bundle of goods, thus facilitating storage, taxation, 
further shipment and other functions. The seals, in short, provided an overt 
symbol of ethnic identity as well as a practical tool for trade regulation. It 
is interesting to note that coincidence in the distribution of distinctive seal 
types is overlapped by the distribution of equally distinctive ceramic 
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types' (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1975: 362-63). 


Weights 


Mesopotamian type ‘barrel weights’ have been found at Mohenjo-daro and 


Harappa. These are listed in Table 3. 


Table 3. 


Site 


Citation 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1931: 463, HR 1115 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1931: 463, VS 2905 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1931: 463, C. 315 


Mohenjo-daro 


Sahni 1931: 219, VS 2952 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 403, DK 4486 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 403, DK 11096 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 403, DK 11232d 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 403, DK 11232e 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 403, DK 3485 


Mohenjo-daro 


Mackay 1937-38: 403, DK 5302 


Harappa Vats 1940: 362, No. 47 
Harappa Vats 1940: 362, No. 48 
Harappa Vats 1940: 362, No. 7597 
Harappa Vats 1940: 362, No. B1480 
Harappa Vats 1940: 362, No. A333 
Harappa Vats 1940: 362, No number 
Harappa Vats 1940: 362, No. 12063 
Harappa Vats 1940: 362, No. A347 
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Vats (1940: 361) notes that: 'Eight complete and two fragmentary 
weights of this type have been found at Harappa'. It is therefore evident 
that two of the specimens (the fragments?) are missing from this list. The 
weights of these objects is given in the original sources and Possehl 
(1996a: 177). 

In a discussion of these weights Mackay says, 'This type of weight was 
used in Egypt, where it was frequently made of hematite. It is found in 
considerable numbers in Mesopotamia, where in early times (pre- 
Sargonic) it was made of limestone or even alabaster, and in the later 
times of hematite. Weights of this type were also common in early times 
in Elam' (Mackay 1931: 463-64). It is interesting that the weights of this 
shape were not discussed in Hemmy's consideration of weights from 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa (1931), even though he sought comparisons 
with western weight systems. 


Metal Objects 


There are a few metal objects which might be imports from the west, 
animal headed pins, for example. But, none of these seem to be specifi- 
cally Mesopotamian, the BMAC being the more likely source for them. 
'We dismiss them as evidence of trade, but see in their popularity 
throughout late 34 millennium Western Asia an indication of a common 
tradition in the manufacture of pins' (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1972: 225). 


Figurines and Sculpture 


There are several figurines or pieces of sculpture that appear to be at least 
Mesopotamian-like. The best of them is a small recumbant bull of cop- 
per-bronze from Lothal (Rao 1985: Figure 117.1), so clearly comparable 
to Mesopotamian examples, as from the Royal Cemetery (Woolley 1934: 
Pls. 141-143) (Fig. 6). Several other observations about these objects that 
pertain to this paper are: 1) the Lothal recumbent bull is without a hump, 
so it would seem to be a Bos taurus, the western breed of cattle, not the 
Indian Bos indicus; 2) the examples from both localities are also small, 
the one from Lothal being about 2.5 centimeters in length; and 3) the 
Lothal bull is without a beard, and those from Ur at least all seem to be 
of the bearded variety. In the end my guess would be that the Lothal 
recumbent bull is probably a local product, but one made on a western 
model. 
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Lothal 


approx. scale 


Fig. 6. Recumbant bulls from Lothal and Ur. 


Two terracotta figurines from Mehrgarh (Jarrige апа Lechevallier 
1979: 526 and Anonymous 1987: 254, A 87) are remarkable for their 
baldness and the treatment of the eyebrow as a slit (Fig. 7). There is an 
unusual quality to these pieces, which come from Period VII (ca. 28-2500 
B.C.) and could recall Near Eastern comparisons. 

Further afield, there is an interesting terracotta head from Lothal with a 
square cut beard has been suggested to be the representation of a 
Mesopotamian (Rao 1973: Pl. XXILD) (Fig. 8). The piece is certainly not 
within the Indus norm, at least if compared to the limestone sculpture from 
Mohenjo-daro and the other busts just noted. 

Finally, there is a stone bust of a male from the site of Dabar Kot (Stein 
1929: РІ. XVI; During Caspers 1963; 1965) has been compared to one 
from the Early Dynastic Nintu Temple VI at Khafaje (Frankfort 1943; 
During Caspers 1965: 54). Other parallels are said to exist at Tell Asmar, 
Lagash and Al-'Ubaid, while parallels with South Arabian material have 
been ruled out (During Caspers 1965: 55). 
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Three bald figurines from Mehrgarh VII 


a. Jarrige, Jarrige, Meadow and Quivron 1995: Figure 4.8 
ca. 4.5 cm high 

b. Jarrige, Jarrige, Meadow and Quivron 1995: Figure 2.37c 
ca. 3 cm high. 

c. Jarrige, Jarrige, Meadow and Quivron 1995: Figure 3.16c 
ca. 4.5 cm high 


Fig. 7. Three bald male figurines from Mehrgarh. 
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Lothal A 
After S. R. Rao 1985: Figure 28, No. 1 


Fig. 8. Terracotta figurine from Lothal of a Mesopotamian? 


Mythological Themes and other Motifs 


The well-known Near Eastern 'contest scene' between man and animal is 
also represented in the Indus. This has been extensively reviewed by Asko 
Parpola (1984; also see Mackay 1937-38: 337) in a very well illustrated 
paper. The Indus motif generally involves a human in combat with two 
tigers and is found on the stamp seals and glyptic materials characteristic 
of the Mature Harappan (Fig. 9). The motif is thought to be one character- 
istic of the Near East (Fig. 10). A Harappan parallel for the bull-man 
*Enkidu' was seen by Sir John Marshall (1931: 67, 76) in a seal from 
Mohenjo-daro, where a similar creature seems to attach a horned tiger 
(Fig. 11). But this persisting comparison cannot be correct, as has been 
pointed-out by Heinz Mode (1959: 64) for prominent breasts clearly indi- 
cate the female sex of this human, semi-bovine being' (Parpola 1984: 
178). Parpola goes on to investigate this theme and finds a better parallel 
between the iconography of Proto-Elamite seals from Susa (Amiet 1961: 
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Маи IDEM. 


Mackay 1937-38 No. 86 


Mackay 1937-38 No. 375 


Fig. 9. Contest scene in the Indus Civilization. 


574, 575) and a triangular prism sealing from Harappa showing the 'bull- 
man’ (Маг 1940: РІ. 93.305). 

Further comparisons can be made between Proto-Elamite glyptic por- 
trayals of the *lotus' (Legrain 1921: 62-254) and painted designs on Early 
Harappan ceramics at Kalibangan (ndian Archaeology, A Review 1962- 
63: 24), dating to ca. 3000-2500 B. C. The same motif occurs at Mundi- 
gak IV (Casal 1961: Fig. 102, No. 485) and Kulli, both of which would be 
contemporary with the Mature Harappan (Possehl 1986: 31, Kulli V.ix.3). 


Closing remarks 


There is a lack of balance between the archaeological record regarding the 
trade between the Indus Civilization and Mesopotamia. There is a good 
deal more Indus materia in Sumer and Akkad than there is in 
Mesopotamian material in ancient India. The texts of Mesopotamia add a 
greater sense of a lack of balance here. 

One would suppose that this lack of balance in the archaeological 
record is due to the products that were traded and the methods that were 
used in their distribution. H. Crawford (1973) probably has some of the 
answer in her notion of 'invisible' products of trade: cloth, food, oils and 
the like. But, perishables that are traded come in bundles and there 15 
packing to be considered, and written documents that administer trade. 
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Susa 


Fig.10. Contest scene in Mesopotamia. 
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Fig. 11. Female horned tiger from the Indus Civilization in combat. 


Thus, we should expect Mesopotamian sealings from bundles of cloth, and 
Mesopotamian pots if grain and fish oil were traded. Moreover, 'invisible' 
products do not explain the fact that there is good evidence for the 
undeciphered Indus script (Possehl 1996b) in Mesopotamia but not one 
example of cuneiform writing in the Indus. 

With these observations in mind I am forced to conclude that the 
'mechanisms of trade', i.e. the institutions of commerce and the form of 
the transactions, were different in the Indus Civilization and Mesopotamia. 
This is not surprising, since the Indus Civilization and Mesopotamia are 
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quite independent sociocultural systems. It is within the sociocultural 
fabric of these two civilizations that the explanation of the differential 
distribution of material culture lies, not just with 'invisible' products. 
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TOTAL PRESTATION IN MARHASHI-UR RELATIONS 


BY 


D.T. POTTS 
(Sydney) 


Introduction 


In Gorgias (507e-508a) Plato wrote, “Тһе wise say that what holds 
together heaven and earth and gods and men is koinónia (community), 
friendship, kosmidtés (orderliness), moderation and justice’ (Schofield 
1998: 39). In the ancient and modern world and in Western and non- 
Western societies alike, gift-giving has been used since antiquity as one 
means of establishing and maintaining not just personal friendship but 
what Aristotle called ‘political friendship’ (Eudemian Ethics 7.10.1). No 
student of anthropology will have gotten very far before reading Marcel 
Mauss’ classic essay on this subject (Mauss 1966) and generations of 
economic anthropologists have refined and reshaped the way we approach 
this topic since Essai sur le don was first published in 1925. Studies of gift 
exchange in the ancient Near East have been concerned largely with the 
Late Bronze Age (e.g. Zaccagnini 1973, 2000; Liverani 1979, 1990, 2000; 
Cochavi-Rainey 1999; Avruch 2000) and much less so with earlier periods 
(Zaccagnini 1983), but it is my intention here to examine briefly what 
Mauss called the system of total prestation in the relationship between 
Marhashi and Ur during the late 3 millennium B.C. 


Some definitions 


As Mauss conceived the term, total prestation denoted a system, rather 
than a ‘simple exchange of goods, wealth and produce through markets 
established among individuals’. For him, total prestation described the 
system of relationships between groups, ‘For it is groups, and not indi- 
viduals, which carry on exchange, make contracts, and are bound by oblig- 
ations; the persons represented in the contracts are moral persons — clans, 
tribes and families; the groups, or the chiefs as intermediaries for the 
groups, confront and oppose each other. Further, what they exchange is 
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not exclusively goods and wealth, real and personal property, and things of 
economic value. They exchange rather courtesies, entertainments, ritual, 
military assistance, women, children, dances, and feasts' (Mauss 1966: 3). 

The task here will be to demonstrate that such a system of total presta- 
tion characterized the relationship between the Ur III state and at least one 
of the lands situated to its east, Marhashi. Over the years Marhashi (or 
Barahshum; for a contrary view see Westenholz 1999: 91) has been 
located by scholars in various parts of Iran (Vallat 1993: 171-173 with 
extensive bibliography). Most recent studies, however, have tended to 
place it in ‘the perimeter of Kerman and eastern Fars’ (Steinkeller 1982: 
255) or in Iranian Baluchistan (Vallat 1993: СХШ). The honorand of this 
volume, Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky, suggested recently that the size of 
Shahdad (over 100 ha.) in Kerman makes it a plausible candidate for 
Marhashi's capital, while a site like Tepe Yahya would have been one of 
its smaller towns (Lamberg-Karlovsky 2001: 278-279). The precise 
location of Marhashi, however, is irrelevant in the present context. 
Rather, it is the nature of Marhashi's relations with Ur which interest us, 
not Marhashi's identification. 

There can be no doubt that outright conquest was used as a means of 
expanding the territory of the Ur III state (Steinkeller 1987: 30; Neumann 
1992: 267-268; Sallaberger 1999: 156-159), and the gán ma-da pay- 
ments made by military personnel attest to the breadth of Ur's forcible 
control over other cities and regions. But although these have sometimes 
been interpreted as payments of tribute by 'foreign' entities (e.g. 
Michalowski 1978), Steinkeller has shown that the taxpayers involved 
were all military ones serving in Ur's extended network of bases, and that 
gán ma-da payments never came from those areas which must have been 
located in various parts of the Iranian Plateau, such as Anshan (around 
Таја Malvan in Fars), Huhnuri, Marhashi, Shimashki and Zabshali 
(Steinkeller 1987: 37; Susa, on the other hand, was a source of a gún ma- 
da payment in Shulgi's 46" year, see Michalowski 1978: 48). To under- 
stand Ur's relations with these more distant regions we must consider 
other mechanisms, such as those enumerated above by Mauss. Specifi- 
cally, we shall examine evidence pertaining to Marhashian women, mili- 
tary personnel, festivals and exotic animals at Ur. 
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Exchange of women 


Whereas the royal inscriptions of Sargon, Rimush and Manishtusu all 
boast of military campaigns against Marhashi (Old Akk. Barahshum), 
either Sharkalisharri himself, as crown prince, or perhaps his son, went to 
Marhashi and married a Marhashian (Westenholz 1987: nos. 133 and 
154). At about this time, moreover, a delegation of Marhashians was 
present at Nippur, perhaps ‘in preparation for this event’ (Westenholz 
1987: 97). From this point on, diplomatic marriage replaced violence in 
Mesopotamian-Marhashian relations. 

We have no sources which could shed light on the nature of those rela- 
tions in the time of Ur-Namma, but evidence from the reign of Shulgi 
shows us that the exchange of women, via diplomatic marriage, was again 
employed in strengthening the bonds between Marhashi and the leading 
power of the day in Mesopotamia. The year name of the 18" year of 
Shulgi's reign was as follows: ‘Year: Liwwir-mittasu the king’s daughter 
was elevated to the ladyship of Marhasi' (Sigrist and Gomi 1991: 321; cf. 
Frayne 1997: 100-101; Sallaberger 1999: 160). This suggests that 
Shulgi's daughter became queen of Marhashi, implying her removal from 
the court at Ur to the as yet undifentified capital of this eastern land. 


Exotic animals 


In an article published in the June 13", 2001, edition of Indian Express, 
entitled 'India gifts away precious wildlife, gets nothing in return', the 
following statement was made: 'India seems to be getting diplomatically 
short-changed, at least on the wildlife front. Every year, endangered 
species of tigers, Asiatic lions or elephants are sent off as diplomatic gifts 
to countries across the world. In contrast, the only two major official 
diplomatic gifts that India has got in the past three years are the two baby 
elephants presented to President K.R. Narayanan in 1999 by Zimbabwe 
President Robert Mugabe and the two horses that Minister of External 
Affairs Jaswant Singh brought back with him from Saudi Arabia'. 
Ironically, nothing much seems to have changed since antiquity. 
Meluhha, conventionally identified with the Indus Valley civilization, has 
been a source of exotic animals for millennia. It has been suggested, for 
example, that, “Тһе water buffaloes so beloved by the Sargonic seal cutters 
must have come to Babylonia as diplomatic gifts from Meluhha' (Westen- 
holz 1999: 102; Boehmer 1975: 4 and others think the animals came 
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rather as tribute or booty). A well-known Old Babylonian copy of a royal 
inscription of Ibbi-Sin's from Ur (Sollberger 1965: 8, UET 8.37) records 
the dedication to Nanna of a statue of an ur gün-a Me-luh-ha*! which the 
king had originally received as a gift from Marhashi and which he named 
‘let him catch’ or ‘may he catch’. 

It is interesting to note that a text from Puzrish-Dagan recording the dis- 
bursement of 1 ox and 20 sheep, designated ‘royal gifts’, names Banana, 
the ‘man of Marhashi’, amongst the recipients. Edmond Sollberger, the 
editor of the text, supposed that this was one of a number of texts, dating 
to Ibbi-Sin’s first year, which were ‘connected with Ibbi-Sin’s coronation’ 
(Sollberger 1956: 18-19). One wonders whether it was Banana who 
brought with him the original ur gün-a Me-luh-ha*! with him as а coro- 
nation present for Ibbi-Sin? 


Military assistance 


Steinkeller has summarized the evidence pertaining to ‘elite soldiers’ from 
Marhashi under the command of a Marhashian officer named Simmu, 
between the years Shulgi 48 and Amar-Sin 5 (for full refs. see Steinkeller 
1982: 262-262; cf. Neumann 1992: 271). The sources record the receipt 
of travel provisions for a journey to Marhashi and, on several occasions, 
the receipt of sheep at Puzrish-Dagan. Judging by the numbers of sheep 
given out as rations, the attachments numbered 30 or 36 men. Elamites 
and soldiers referred to as 'Elamites of Marhashi' figure in these texts, as 
well (Steinkeller 1982: 262, n. 97). 


Festivals 


A 'festival of the Marhashians', probably held in the year Amar-Sin 2, was 
celebrated by the Marhashian troops under Simmu (Steinkeller 1982: 262, 
n. 97). Strictly speaking we cannot say for sure whether this was a cele- 
bration purely put on by and for the Marhashian troops, or whether it 
involved participants from the host country, i.e. Ur. As Mauss stressed, 
however, ‘to fail to invite, is — like refusing to accept — the equivalent 
of war; it is a refusal of friendship and intercourse' (Mauss 1966: 11). It 
is certainly plausible to suggest that, as the sheep required for the festiv- 
ities were provided by the royal office at Puzrish-Dagan, the Marhashians 
more likely than not invited their local colleagues to the feast. 
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Conclusion 


It is in the nature of the documents available to us that the examples of 
Marhashian women, military personnel, festivals and exotic animals cited 
above are not synchronous, but I do not think this invalidates the general 
picture which I have tried to build up in this short essay. Mauss's com- 
ments on his Samoan, Australian and Fijian examples are just as relevant 
to the Marhashi-Ur situation. “Іп all these instances', he wrote, 'there is a 
series of rights and duties about consuming and repaying existing side by 
side with rights and duties about giving and receiving' (Mauss 1966: 11) 
and I think the same can be said of the ties which bound Marhashi and Ur. 
There is a real difference between Marhashi, which was never the object 
of Mesopotamian aggression after the reign of Naram-Sin, and, for 
instance, Anshan. Shulgi gave his daughter in marriage to the ruler of 
Anshan in his 30" year, and destroyed the highland center a mere four 
years later (Potts 1999: Table 5.2). In other words, when it came to 
Anshan and other highland Iranian regions, gifts given by Ur with one 
hand were taken away with the other. Marhashi and Ur, on the other hand, 
enjoyed a relationship based on a far broader base of giving and receiving 
than the often transparent and, in isolation, ineffectual means of diplo- 
matic marriage. 

Most American archaeologists working in departments of anthropology, 
and a few like myself who have ended up working outside the American 
archaeological establishment, have a line from Willey and Phillips' classic 
Method and Theory in American Archaeology lurking somewhere in their 
heads: ‘American archaeology is anthropology or it is nothing’ (Willey 
and Phillips 1958: 2). The line of investigation pursued here has shown 
that the rich fund of cuneiform sources from Mesopotamia offers all sorts 
of opportunities for applying insights from social or cultural anthropology 
to the interpretation of the ancient societies of Iraq and Iran. 


Excursus: Identifying the ur gün-a Me-luh-ha* 


No consensus exists about the identification of the ur gün-a Me-luh-ha* 
received by Ibbi-Sin from Marhashi. To begin with, however, two points 
about this gift require clarification. First, we must consider the animal's 
colour. Although Sollberger read the signs in line 9 of this inscription as 
ur sa,;-a rather than ur gün-a (Sollberger 1965: 8; Sollberger and Kupper 
1971: 159) and interpreted the colour as ‘red’ (cf. Heimpel 1972-75: 494; 
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Karki 1986: 149), Steinkeller has pointed to the prevalence of animals 
described as gün-a in Ur III sources and suggests this reading instead 
(Steinkeller 1982: 253, n. 60; argued more fully, contra the objections of 
Steible 1991: 294, in Steinkeller 1995: 69, n. 103) which, moreover, has 
now appeared in an Emar version of the lexical text HAR-ra = hubullu 
XIV (Arnaud 1985: 114). Sumerian gün-a, Akkadian burrumu, denotes 
*multicoloured' (Landsberger 1967: 140) and Steinkeller interprets this as 
denoting 'spotted', 'speckled' or 'dappled' (Steinkeller 1995: 50; cf. 
Frayne 1997: 374). 

The second consideration concerns the type of animal implied by the 
element ur. Although Salonen (Salonen 1976: 888) and others (e.g. 
Heimpel 1968: 360ff) considered it a generic marker for canines, 
Steinkeller has shown that, in combination with other verbal elements, ur 
can also denote felines (Steinkeller 1982: 253). Heimpel agrees with this 
position as well (Heimpel 1972-75; cf. Butz 1977: 288-289). Thus, rather 
than a 'speckled dog', Steinkeller has suggested that the animal given to 
Ibbi-Sin was a spotted feline, *most likely a leopard (Panthera pardus) 
(Steinkeller 1982: 253 and n. 61). 

Let us consider this suggestion by asking, first, what other evidence 
might support such an identification? While representations of felines 
identified as leopards are known from a number of late prehistoric and 
Bronze Age sites in Iraq and Iran (for refs. see Van Buren 1939: 10-12 s.v. 
*panther'; Williams-Forte 1980-83: 602ff), many of these are ambiguous 
and could just as well represent the Asiatic cheetah (Acinonyx jubatus 
venaticus) which is known to have inhabited Iran (see below) and Iraq 
(e.g. Corkill 1929) until very recently, and which was certainly well- 
known in the putative area of ancient Meluhha — modern Pakistan and 
parts of India (Roberts 1997: 226-227). This is not to suggest that the 
leopard did not originally live in Mesopotamia, but it is more likely to 
have been an inhabitant of the foothills than the alluvium (Butz 1977: 289, 
who identified Sumerian pirig-tur = Akkadian nimru/namru with the 
leopard [Panthera pardus tulliana or saxicolor); cf. Heimpel, 1968: 330; 
Salonen, 1976: 246). As Roberts says, the normally solitary leopard (Fig. 
1) 'gives evidence of being an extremely wary and intelligent animal, 
hunting mainly at night and even entering the precincts of villages without 
being detected by their human occupants' (Roberts 1997: 220). Moreover, 
in his Kitab al-I'tibar, the 12th century Syrian hunter Usama b. Munkidh 
emphasized ‘the ineradicable brutality’ of the leopard (Миё 1963: 739). 
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1. Panthera pardus, drawing of an adult male leopard in the Lahore Zoo 
(after Roberts 1997: 218). 


Nevertheless, the number of leopard depictions in Egyptian tombs which 
are anatomically distinguishable from those of cheetahs (Osborn and 
Osbornová 1998: 119-121) suggests that it was certainly possible to trap 
and tame leopards in antiquity. It is difficult to tell whether a gold foil 
feline from Tal-i Malvan (Sumner 1976: РІ. IIIj) which dates to the late 4^ 
or early 34 millennium B.C. (Fig. 2) is a leopard or a cheetah, but the 
striding feline on a silver gilt and niello plate (Fig. 3), of 4^ or 5" century 
A.D. date, has the heavier build of a leopard (Harper 1997: 104-105) 

A second candidate for ur gün-a Me-luh-ha* is the Asiatic cheetah 
(Acinonyx jubatus venaticus). The habitat of the cheetah, whose English 
name comes from the Hindi chita meaning ‘spotted’ (Yule and Burnell 
1886:187), once extended from southern Africa to India. Cheetahs have 
been recorded on many occasions in the vicinity of the area thought by 
some scholars (see above) to have been identical with Marhashi. The Street 
Expedition of 1962-1963 obtained a cheetah specimen at Damin in Kerman 
province (Lay 1967); the Field Museum in Chicago has a specimen from 
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2. Gold foil feline from Tal-i Malvan, Banesh period (courtesy of W.M. Sumner). 


Bampur; and some years ago a relict population of approximately 100 ani- 
mals was discovered in southeastern Iran (Hatt 1995: 62). Within the area 
of greater Meluhha, if an identification of this toponym with the Indus 
Valley civilization is admitted, cheetahs were abundant west of the Indus 
River in Sindh; throughout central India and the Deccan plateau; in 
Baluchistan; in the Makran region; and in Afghanistan (Roberts 1997: 
226-227). 

As numerous accounts attest, cheetah cubs caught іп the wild are easily 
tamed and reared as pets (Corkill, 1929: 700-702). They appear as gifts 
and/or tribute (Fig. 4) in Egyptian tomb scenes (Osborn and Osbornová 
1998: 122; cf. Stórk 1977, Hatt 1995: 62-63) though they have sometimes 
been confused with or misidentified as leopards (e.g. Davies 1942). Similar 
confusion 15 rife in the Arabic sources (Viré 1965: 738-739). 

In a number of articles published in Japanese, Sumio Fujii has re-exam- 
ined images of felines on a large painted jar (Fig. 5) of 4" millennium type 
in Tehran (Fujii 1990; cf. Amiet 1979: Figs. 15-17), along with a series of 
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3. Silver gilt and niello plate in the Miho Museum, 4-5" century A.D. 
(courtesy H. Inagaki, Miho Museum). 


depictions on pottery (Fig. 6) from Tepe Sialk, Tepe Hissar, Tepe Giyan, 
Tal-i Bakun А, Seh Gabi [= Godin VI] and several other sites. Rather than 
representing a ‘leopard in “skid” position’, as Iranian archaeologists have 
long called them (e.g. Dyson 1965: 238), these are, in Fujii’s view, 
depictions of cheetahs (Fujii 1993). If Fujii is correct then the very early 
evidence of cheetah use on the Iranian Plateau strengthens the likelihood 
that the ur gün-a Ме-ић-ћа“ presented to Ibbi-Sin was a cheetah, not a 
leopard. The name of Ibbi-Sin’s feline, moreover, ‘let him catch’ or ‘may 
he catch’, seems eminently suited to a hunting cheetah which, as the 
Persian, Arabic and Chinese sources surveyed by Fujii (Fujii 1990, 1993) 
and others (Viré 1963) clearly show, is well-attested in from late antiquity 
onward. 
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4. Nubians escorting a cheetah from Tomb No. 84 (Amunedjeh) at Thebes, 
Dynasty XVIII (after Davies 1942: РІ. V). 
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5. Black-on-buff painted jar in the Ab Gineh (Glass) Museum, 
Tehran (after Amiet 1979: Figs. 15-16). 
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STARS AND STRIPES IN ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA: 
A NOTE ON TWO DECORATIVE ELEMENTS OF 
BABYLONIAN DOORS 


BY 


Piotr STEINKELLER 
(Cambridge) 


Introduction 


As is well known, research into the material culture of ancient 
Mesopotamia is faced with a frustrating paradox!. On the one hand, the 
modern scholar is uniquely blessed with the possession of native written 
sources of unparalleled number, scope and detail. Apart from the thou- 
sands upon thousands of administrative texts that talk directly about realia, 
he also has at his disposal a veritable encyclopedia of material culture, 
the lexical series иг;-га = hubullu, whose more than 9,700 entries list prac- 
tically every object, substance, animal, and plant known to the Sumerians 
and Babylonians. But, due to the rarity of the representations of realia in 
art and the poverty of the surviving archaeological record in general 
(especially as far as the remains of organic materials are concerned), he 
usually is without a physical frame of reference for the terms he finds in 
texts. In other words, he has plenty of signifiers, but few signified to work 
with. 

This brief note, which I warmly dedicate to Carl as a tribute to his 
scholarship and as an expression of my friendship, presents two happy 


! Abbreviations used are those of the Sumerian Dictionary of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum (Philadelphia, 1984-) with the following additions: Grégoire Oxford = 
Grégoire, J.-P. 1996-2000. Archives Administratives et Inscriptions Cunéiformes ... d'Ox- 
ford, Les Sources 1 and 2. Paris: Geuthner; Koslova UTE = Koslova, М. 2000. Ur Ш- 
Texte der St. Petersburger Eremitage. Wiesbaden: SANTAG 6; Szarzynska Festschrift = 
Braun, J. et al., eds. 1998. Written on Clay and Stone: Ancient Near Eastern Studies Pre- 
sented to Krystyna Szarzynska ...Warsaw: Agade; Yildiz-Gomi Istanbul = Yildiz, F. and 
Gomi, T. 1993. Die Umma-Texte aus den Archäologischen Museen zu Istanbul, Band 3. 
Bethesda: CDL; Yildiz-Ozaki Istanbul = Yildiz, F. and Ozaki, T. 2001. Die Umma-Texte 
aus den Archäologischen Museen zu Istanbul, Band 6. Bethesda: CDL. 
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cases of an ancient signifier finding its signified, thanks in large part to the 
physical survival of the latter. 

Although it is agreed that the Sumerian terms ul and á-si describe either 
the parts or the decoration of doors, their respective meanings have not 
until now been satisfactorily explained. As I hope to demonstrate in this 
communication, both ul and á-si were decorative elements made of metal: 
a star or rosette in the case of the former, and a stripe, strip, or panel in the 
case of the latter. Of special importance for this conclusion is the follow- 
ing passage from an inscription of Anam of Uruk (YOS 1 36:22-31}, 
describing the construction of the residence (gis-par,, Akk. giparu) of the 
en priest of Inana, in which both items are named: 


22) ig gal-gal eren-a 

23) ге Јат-та-кшп 

24) hur-sag-ta дес-а 

25) Sig i!(GAG)-Se8,(EREN) 
26) F'5á-si-bi 

27) alam Sags-ga 

28) Ш zabar ћи Su-du, 

29) me-te é-e-ke, 

30) ba-ab-du; 

31) é-bé hu-mu-si-si 


I installed in this building huge doors of cedar and elammakku wood 
brought from the mountains, the oil-anointed? doors whose (metal) 


? Most recently edited by D. Frayne in RIME 4, 472-73 Апат 2. Frayne translates: ‘I 
filled that temple with very large doors of cedar and elamakkum wood brought from the 
mountains, door(s) anointed with oil, with leather straps, beautiful statues, a star inlaid 
with awesome bronze ornaments of the temple that were suitable'. The passage in ques- 
tion was kindly collated by B. Pongratz-Leisten, to whom I offer my warm thanks. 

3 Although a reading gag eren, 'bolt/peg of cedar (wood)', is theoretically possible 
here, I emend GAG to NI because of the clear Sig i-Se8, in another inscription of Anam 
(UVB 9 [1938], PI. 28a:12 = RIME 4, 273-74 Anam 3). This reading finds support in ig 
i= MIN $am-ni, #10 ì-šéš = MIN pis-3á-ti, of Hh. V 233-234 (MSL 6, 24). However, the 
lexical situation is not entirely clear-cut, since, according to Veldhuis, N. 1997. Elemen- 
tary Education at Nippur: The Lists of Trees and Wooden Objects. Groningen: Styx, 163 
line 377, 239 line 377, the forerunner to Hh. V 234 shows, apart from "ig i-Se8,, also the 
variants jg eren-na, 20 eren, and ig LAM. Note also 4 "12 GAG EREN ċ-gibil-8ċ in 
an early OB text from Isin (BIN 10 94:1-2; collated by P.-A. Beaulieu). 
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stripes had fittingly for this temple been provided with beautiful 
figures/images' (and) perfect rosettes of gleaming/reddish? bronze. 


ul 


Of the two terms, the question of ul is more straightforward, and I start my 
discussion with it. Sumerian knew at least four different lexemes that were 
pronounced [ul]: (1) ul = Akk. ullu, ‘ancient’; (2) ul = АКК. ши, ‘joy’ (Ea 
IV 150; Izi Q 198), sáhu, “о laugh’ (Izi О 200), (3) тіпй, ‘lovable’ 
(Erimhus I 192)°; (4) and the ul occupying us presently, which in lexical 
sources is equated with ullu, kakkabu, and inbu: 


ul UL = ul-lu, 'rosette' (Ea IV 149; Izi О 197) 

gig ul = dal-lat ul-li, ‘door with (lit.: of) rosettes’ (Hh. V 206); 
Forerunner line 383: ig ul-la(-a) (Veldhuis, Elementary Educa- 
tion, 164, 239) 

ul = kak-ka-bu, ‘star’ (CT 18 49 ii 2) 

ul = in-b[u], 'flower, blossom' (Izi О 199 = MSL 13, 221) 


While ullu — an obvious Sumerian loan — offers по clues as to the 
meaning of ul, the equations with kakkabu and inbu assure that the item in 


^ For the meaning ‘figure, image’ of alam — in this particular sense corresponding to 
Akkadian /anu (a loanword from alam/n), see PSD A/3, 167a. Add the following occur- 
rences: nam-$ag;-ga-ni-$é la-la ba-an-$i-in-ak / alam gtin-a-ni-8é hi-li im-ma-&i-in-ti, 
*(Inana) showed desire for his beauty, she became sexually aroused by his dazzling/color- 
ful figure' ( J. Van Dijk in Lambert Festschrift, 121 lines 27-28; cf. А. Sjóberg, JCS 34 
[1982] 69); Sagy-za Sag, ki-ág mu-lah, / “Inana-zu 165 mu-ra-an-sum / nin, mul-mul làl 
ama-ugu-za-me-en / ning lá nig 5 ma-ra-de,-a-mu / nin, lá nig 10 ma-ra-de,-a-mu / alam- 
za Su ma-ra-ni-in-du;-àm / [n]ing mul-mul Sags-ga-bi na-tám, ‘Whatever your heart 
desired, I have brought; your Inana has given you everything. Shining sister, you are the 
honey of the mother who created you! Sister, those five things I brought for you, sister, 
those ten things I brought for you, I have made your figure perfect with them for you! 
Shining sister, its (1.е., of your figure) beauty indeed befits (vou)l' (SRT 5:20-26); cf. 
Sefati, Y. 1998. Love Songs in Sumerian Literature. Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University 
Press, pp. 134-36, who translates somewhat differently. 

5 Akkadian russá. For ғи%й qualifying bronze, see CAD К, 428; S, 279b. 

6 Tt appears quite certain that the sense ‘lovable’ of ul derives from the meaning 
'flower' (for which see below). This development apparently occurred via the intermedi- 
ate ul-gür-ru, ‘bearing flowers,’ ‘blossoming,’ hence ‘lovable,’ ‘attractive’ (see ul-gür-ru 
= ті-пи-й-іит in MSL 13, 58 iv 12 [Proto-Izi ІП), therefore eventually ul = mini. 
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question had a star- or flower-like' appearance. This is corroborated by the 
following OB passage, where, in a context closely similar to that of the 
Anam inscription, á-si is paired with mul: 


2 GIS.IG MAS.TAB.BA ša А.51-%-па й MUL-3i-na KUG.BAB- 
BAR GAR.RA 

`2 double doors whose stripes and stars are overlaid with silver' 
(PBS 8/2 194 iii 5-7 — OB) 


The proposition that the same object should resemble both a star and a 
flower may seem implausible at first sight. This is due to our esthetic con- 
ditioning, since in our system of visual conventions 'star' and 'flower' (or 
'rosette') function as two distinctive symbols. Such a sharp distinction, 
however, did not exist in ancient Mesopotamia, where the two images 
were considered to be essentially identical. Building on the original sug- 
gestion of A. Deimel?, and the subsequent elaborations of it by W. 


7 For inbu as encompassing all stages of plant growth, from flower through bud to 
fruit, see Landsberger, B. 1967. The Date Palm and its By-products according to the 
Cuneiform Sources. Graz: AfO Beiheft 17, p.17 n. 52. The meaning ‘flower’ of ul appears 
to be certain in the following examples: Gá-55$á-a 'é'-gal mah di gal kud-ru-da-ni [am]a- 
gal *Nin-líl-ra ul mu(-na)-ni-in-gub, “іп баша, the lofty palace where she renders impor- 
tant judgments, he planted flowers for great mother Ninlil’ (‘Ur-Namma В” lines 31-32 = 
Flückiger-Hawker, Urnamma of Ur, 193); é-a-ni kug ""4za-gin-na té&-bi ba-ni-in-dü / kug 
mAza-gin-bi ud kár-kár(-a)-ka / é3-e Abzu-a ul im-ma-ni-in-gub/dü / suh galam dug,-ga 
Abzu-ta ċ-a, '(Enki) built his house completely of silver and lapis lazuli. Its silver and 
lapis lazuli are like (lit.: are of) shining light! At the shrine (i.e., his house), in the Abzu, 
he planted flowers. It (i.e., the shrine) is (like) a skillfully made head-band rising from the 
Abzu!' (‘Enki’s Journey to Nippur’ lines 6-9; cf. Flückiger-Hawker, Urnamma of Ur, 
202); ul gür-ru-mu ul gür-ru-mu hi-li-zu zé-ba-àm / ?*kiri; *ShaShur-a ul gür-ru-mu hi-li- 
Zu Zé-ba-àm / ®*kirig 5mes-a gurun íl-la-mu hi-li-zu zé-ba-àm, ‘My blossoming, my blos- 
soming, sweet is your allure! My blossoming apple orchard, sweet is your allure! My 
fruit-bearing mes orchard, sweet is your allurel' (SRT 31:27-29 = Sefati, Love Songs, 
129-30); 2оіоіг za-gin ul gür-a-na / lugal-bi ur-sag “Nin-gir-su ““Utu-am mu-gub, ‘the 
owner (of the house), the warrior Ningirsu, stands like Utu in his lapis lazuli chariot, 
which is bedecked with (lit.: carries) flowers" (Gudea Cyl. B xvi 15-16). Note also the 
ambiguous ?*gigir/má ul-la gub-ba (SNAT 409 ii 4, 12; Ur Ш, Umma), where the trans- 
lations 'standing amidst flowers' and 'standing amidst rejoicing/jubilation' are equally 
possible (cf. W. Sallaberger, Kalender 1, 242). 

8 Deimel, A. 1922. Die Inschriften von Fara I: Liste der archaischen Keilschrift- 
zeichen. Berlin: WVDOG 40, p. 1 по. 8; Deimel, А. 1923. Die Inschriften von Fara II: 
Schultexte aus Fara. Berlin: WVDOG 45, 25* (referring to the drawing of a rosette on 
no. 36 = VAT 12606). 
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Andrae? and A. Falkenstein!?, U. Moortgat-Correns has demonstrated that 
the cuneiform sign DINGIR, representing 'star,' is identical with — and 
almost certainly derives from — the image of the rosette, which is ubiqui- 
tous in Uruk art as a symbol of the goddess Inana!!. This is confirmed by 
the examples of Early Dynastic semi-pictographic writings in which stars 
and rosettes serve as substitutes for the sign DINGIR". 

In view of this, a translation that would best reflect the dual sense of ul 
(and its Akkadian equivalent ullu) is ‘star-flower’!?; for reasons of conve- 
nience, however, we settle for the less cumbersome 'rosette.' 

The essential identity between ‘star’ (and therefore ‘deity’) and ‘flower’ 
on the level of symbolic representation continued to be recognized by 
artists down to the very end of the ancient Mesopotamian civilization. It is 
characteristic of Neo-Assyrian art that 'stars' and 'flowers' interchange 
freely in identical visual contexts. Of special relevance here are the exam- 
ples from door panels: the more star-like representations on the doors 
from Assur (see Fig. 3), as contrasted with the more flower-like images on 
the Balawat Gates (see Fig. 1). In common parlance both types of images 
apparently were known as kakkabtu, ‘starlet,’ kakkabu, 'star' 5, апа 
ajjaru, ‘flower, blossom, rosette' ^, rather than ullu; this is shown by the 


? Andrae, W. 1933. Die Ionische Säule: Bauform oder Symbol? Berlin: Studien zur 
Bauforschung 2, p. 25. 
0 ATU 1, 35. 
! Moortgat-Coorens, U. 1994. Die Rosette — ein Schriftzeichen? Die Geburt des 
Sterns aus dem Geiste der Rosette (mit einem philologischen Kommentar von Barbara 
Bock). Altorientalische Forschungen 21: 359-71. 
2 STAR(= DINGIR)-mu-da IS, опа sealing from Tell Brak, and КОЗЕТТЕ(= DIN- 
GIR)-mu-ti, on a sealing from Tell Chuera. See Moortgat-Correns, Die Rosette, pp. 359- 
61 and Abb. 1 and 2 (p. 360), 370-71 (commentary by B. Bock). 
3 Cf. Andrae's 'Sternblume', Die Ionische Sċiule, p. 25. 
^ See CAD K, 45, 49a. Of special interest is the following NB occurrence, in which 
kakkabtu is further defined as ajjaritu, 'flower-like': l-et kakkabtiiMUL-ti) KUG.GI 
ajjariti, “опе flower-like gold starlet' (Pinches, JTVI 60, 132:5). 
5 See CAD АЛ, 229-30. ajjaru is documented since the Middle Babylonian period 
(but note the possible earlier examples cited in MAD 3, 8); no Sumerian equivalents of it 
are known. CAD АЛ, 230, thinks that the meaning 'blossom' of ajjaru is at best a sec- 
ondary development, offering the following argument: *The plant names ajar kaspi and 
ajar hurdsi definitely suggest that the primary meaning is ornament rather than blossom.’ 
But the logic of this argument is obviously faulty; in the cases in question, kaspu and 
hurdsu are clearly color designations — hence simply ‘silver flower’ and ‘golden flower’ 
respectively. P.-A. Beaulieu (personal communication) furnishes the following important 
occurrence of ajjaru, where ajjaru is named in connection with gates and entrances: ОТО 
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fact that, while the occurrences of the former terms are very common, 
those of и и are conspicuously rare. 

Apart from the inscription of Anam discussed earlier, ul denotes a 
decorative element of doors also in the following examples: 


4 ul ёр zabar mu-DU “ага A-pi,-saljF 80 КА bar-ra-ke, ba-ab- 
dug,, ‘4 door-rosettes of bronze, the delivery for Sara of Apisal, 
were applied! to the door of the outside gate (of Sara's temple)’ 
(Szarzynska Festschrift, 103 no. 2:1-4 — Ur III, Umma) 

15 “| gag gú bar-da! ki-lá-bi 5/6 ma-na, ‘15 copper rosette-nails 
(for) the sides of the (door's) crosspieces, their weight is 5/6 
mina' (Koslova UTE 317:3-4 — Ur III, Umma); 

sieren-bi ig gal-Xé mu-dím ul kug-ga mi-ni-gün, ‘he fashioned this 
cedar into huge doors, (and) decorated them with silver rosettes' 
(Gudea Statue B v 45-48); 

s8i9-bi mah-àm ul-la mi-ni-in-si, ‘their (i.e. the gates’) doors are 
huge, he set them with (metal) rosettes' (Ur-Namma B 26); 

gold ul on the temple doors in CBS 342 obv. 6, an unpublished ms. 
of the Lugalanemundu inscription, cited by Flückiger-Hawker, E. 
1999. Urnamma of Ur in Sumerian Literary Tradition, Fribourg: 
Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 166, p. 201; 

10 sa gi ul ig-ga-8é Ha-lus-lu; hé-na-ab-sum-mu, ‘may he give 10 
bundles of reeds to Halulu! as (the fuel to fashion) door-rosettes' 
(TCS 1 295:3-6) 


EN si-i-ri а-па É.BABBAR.RA su-bat tap-Su-uh-ti-ka ina e-re-bi-ka KÁ.MES né-re- 
bi" pa-pa-hi u KISAL.MES lih-du-Á pa-nu-uk-ku ki-ma a-a-ri li-ri-Su-ku, “О Šamaš, 
exalted lord, when you enter the Ebbbar, your restful dwelling, may the gates, entrances, 
cellas, and courtyards rejoice in your presence (and) rejoice at you like flowers’ (5 R 65 ii 
15-17 = Berger, P.-R. 1973. Die neubabylonischen Königsinschriften. Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
AOAT 4/1, Nabonid Zylinder II, 9). 

16 Alternatively, the verb could be analyzed as ba-ab-du;;, i.e., a syllabic writing of ba- 
ab-du;, as in the Anam text. 

17 The recipient of the reeds, Ha-lu;-lu;, is evidently the same person as his namesake, 
the smith, who appears in Grégoire Oxford 1937-68:1-5 (2 2/3 ma-na zabar si-im-nu “Sul- 
gi-ra dim-me-dċ ... Ha-lu;-lu; simug Su ba-ti) and numerous other Umma sources (see, 
e.g., Yildiz-Gomi Istanbul 2263:1-3; Yildiz-Ozaki Istanbul 3824 seal; Grégoire Oxford 
1971-261:3). 
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Similar rosettes were also used to decorate chairs!?, as well as boots, in 
the latter case having been made of gold”. 

Finally, it should be pointed out in this connection that the Akkadian 
ullu, ‘rosette,’ is to be distinguished from hullu, ullu, ‘reins, dog-leash,’ 
the latter term deriving from the Sumerian hül/ül-la?. Here note that 
AHw, 354 (hullu), 1410a (ullu П), confuses the two terms, listing some 
occurrences of ullu under hullu and vice versa. [On the other hand, CAD 
H, 229 hullu A, translates hullu erroneously as ‘ring.’] In fact, the two 
terms were confused already in ancient times, as is shown by the lexical 
entry 'Slul-an&e = [u/]-lu (Hh XI 168 + MSL 9, 199, 7”). The expected 
Sumerian word for 'reins' is hül and not ul. 


a-si 


As for á-si?!, the other decorative item we are considering in this commu- 
nication, it is certain that the basic meaning of this term is ‘leather strap.’ 
This is demonstrated, first of all, by Gudea Statue B iv 10-11, where á-si 
appears as a virtual synonym of isan, ‘whip’: üsan la-ba-sig 54-51 la- 
ba-sig, “Ше whip did not strike, the strap did not strike.’ That á-si was 
a leather strap is further indicated by the fact that in Isin texts? it is 


18 15 шчу] gu-za é-ba-an ki-lá-bi 4 5/6 ma-na 3 gin, ‘15 copper rosettes for a pair of 
chairs, their weight is 4 minas and 53 shekels (= ca. 19.5 shekels = 162 g per one rosette) 
(UET 3 327:1-2). 

19 See C. Wilcke in Rencontre 35 (= Nippur at the Centennial), 317 examples in Table 
4, 318 and n. 12. 

20 Tn lexical sources: hu-ul KIB = fu-u[I-Iu-um] (MSL 2, 141 C rev. ii 17’); ul KIB = 
ul-lu 5а kal-bu (Ea IV 206); in economic sources: x siki ùz hül-la anše-kúnga(-šè) (MVN 
5 42:3-4; MVN 20 43:1-2; ITT 5 6762:1-3); 3 ma-na siki ùz nül-la anSe-zi-ku-um-ma-sé 
(МУМ 16 878:1-2); 4 hül-la siki (received by a tág-du; 'felter') (ITT 2 4508 rev. 57-6”); 
4 МАМА SIG MU[G], [х]+1 SIG [027] а-па ES 'HUL' ILAJ (made by a felter) (BIN 8 
134:1-3); 2 Чећи-а (followed by 2 ad-tab, 'dog-collars') (BIN 9 430:55). Note also har 
hül-la, 'rein- or harness-ring': 4 gin har hül-la (ТТ 5 9270:2’, 4’); 1 ha-ar hül-la kug-bab- 
bar (RA 18 [1921] 98 line 10). 

?! See PSD A/2, 97-98. Zettler, R.L. 1990. Metalworkers in the Economy of 
Mesopotamia in the Late Third Millennium B.C. In: Miller, N.F., ed. Economy and 
Settlement in the Near East: Analyses of Ancient Sites and Materials. Philadelphia: 
MASCA Research Papers in Science and Archaeology, Supplement to vol. 7, p. 88: 
‘Despite the number of attestations, the meaning of á-si remains problematic. Perhaps a 
general translation such as a “strap” might best fit the various contexts in which [the] term 
occurs (Miguel Civil, pers. comm., October 9, 1990)’. 

22 Бог the examples, see PSD А/2, 97b. 
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mentioned in connection with *5dabasin(KU;), Akk. dabasinnu, a type of 
leather covering or tarpaulin used to cover boats”. In this particular appli- 
cation, the á-si apparently served as thongs fastening the tarpaulin to the 
boat. 

The problem is that the á-si could also be made of copper or bronze, in 
that case invariably forming a part of doors. For this usage of á-si PSD 
A/2, 99, suggests the meaning ‘hinge’. However, this translation is impos- 
sible, since the attested weights of metal á-si are far too great to permit 
such an interpretation?^. Moreover, however limited our understanding of 
the construction of Mesopotamian doors remains, it is certain that they did 
not have 'hinges' in the modern sense of this term. 

An obvious solution to this problem is that in this particular usage á-si, 
in perfect agreement with its primary sense of ‘leather strap,’ denotes а 
narrow metal stripe, strip, or panel that decorated a door. Apart from the 
survival of actual examples of such door decoration (see Figs. 1-3), this 
conclusion is made plain by the examples in which 4-si is paired with 
either ul or mul — as in the Anam inscription and PBS 8/2 194 iii 5-7 (see 
above), or, even more explicitly, in Hh V 202-206 (= MSL 6, 22), where 
á-si appears under the variant writing a-zu (also á-'za?"), corresponding 
then to Akkadian así?: 


202) ig a-zu (var. ig á-'za?") = da-lat a-si-e, ‘door with stripes’ 
203) ig a-zu kug-sig;; = dal-lat MIN KUG.GI, ‘door with gold 
stripes' 


23 See Van de Mieroop, M. 1987. Crafts in the Early Isin Period, Leuven: OLA 24, 
p. 134. 

24 2 uwuduġ si ig ki-Id-bi 6 ma-na 5 gin, ‘2 copper door-stripes, their weight is 365 
shekels (= 182.5 shekels = са.1.5 kg per опе 4-si)’ (ОЕТ 3 301:1-2); 3 uruduq UT U-a ki- 
lá-bi 17 ma-na 2 “4-51 ki-l4-bi 7 1/2 ma-na 24 1/2 ma-na 3 рїп ""“ar-ma-tum ig 4$ш- 
21-Ка ba-a-gar, “3 copper a., their weight is 17 minas; 2 copper stripes, their weight is 450 
shekels (= 225 shekels = ca. 1.87 kg per one á-si); 24.5 minas and 3 shekels of sheet metal 
— were applied to the door of (the temple of) Sulgi' (A 2620:1-6, cited іп CAD/2, 291 
under armatu). Cf. 1 t'duġ-si 80 | "dva. ULU-a ki-Id-bi 5 ma-na 2 рїп (UET 3 340: 1-3). 
For armatu, see below. The meaning of a-ULU-a — apparently another type of door 
decoration is unknown; PSD АЛ, 201 a-uj;g-a, compares it with Akk. eau = Sum. 
e«( SU.SU), but such an interpretation appears doubtful. 

25 Lexical only; see CAD А/2, 347b así С. For the conclusion that the lexical a-zu 
= asii is the same as á-si, see already J. Krecher, Kultlyrik, 177. So also PSD АЛ, 209 a- 
zu B. 
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204) ig a-zu gal = MIN ul-li ‘door with large stripes / door with 
rosettes' 

205) ig sigs-ga = dal-lat ul-li, ‘beautiful door / door with rosettes’ 

206) ig ul = dal-lat ul-li, ‘door with rosettes’ 


Toward the same conclusion point also the following lexical entries: á- 
si = ü-rí-ba-tum (vars.: ur-ba-tum, 'ru'-ba-tum), |á]-su = ug-rí-ba-tum 
(Ebla Vocabulary 548a-548b = MEE 4, 261). As M. Civil has argued”®, 
the Semitic equivalent of á-si in these entries is undoubtedly identical with 
the Ur III armatu, a type of metal door decoration”. Since armatu апа á- 
si are mentioned together in A 2620:1-6 (see above n. 24), the meaning of 
armatu must be similar to but distinct from that of á-si. The fact that 
armatu is always listed by weights and not in units, strongly suggests that 
it denotes 'sheet metal.' Cf. CAD A/2, 291: 'it refers possibly to metal 
sheeting or plating’. 

The final outstanding point to be discussed here is the writing F5á-si in 
the Anam inscription. Although the presence of the semantic indicator 
KUS, ‘leather,’ in this context is unexpected, it is not impossible to 
explain: since the basic sense of á-si was 'leather strap,' one would expect 
that KUS would occasionally be retained even in cases when the specified 
4-51 was made of other materials. 


Physical evidence 


To my knowledge, the only surviving examples of door decoration from 
ancient Mesopotamia are the Neo-Assyrian remains from Balawat (ancient 
Imgur-Enlil)?? and Assur”. The larger Balawat Gates (Figs. 1-2) were 


26 Ebla 1975-1985, 146. 

27 For the examples, see CAD А/2, 291 armatu A. The following two occurrences may 
be added: "427 5/6 ma-na """ar-ma-tum mu ?*ig-dib tab-tab-ba é *gigir-&e, ‘for the plated 
double doors (3*ig-dib = АКК. dippu, dappu) of the wagon shed’ (Koslova UTE 317:5-6); 
5 ma-na 13 [gin] ""™ar-ma-[tu]m mu ?*ig-dib ká du,o-Us lugal-ka-8ċ, ‘for the plated doors 
of the gate of the king's bathroom’ (Koslova UTE 316:1-2); for du;o-ás, see Steinkeller, 
OA 19, 97 n. 40; M. Molina, Aula Or Supplementa 11, 311. 

28 See King, L.W. 1915. Bronze Reliefs from the Gates of Shalmaneser. London: 
British Museum; Barnett, R.D. 1973. More Balawat Gates: A Preliminary Report. In: 
Beek, M.A., ed. Symbolae biblicae et mesopotamicae F. M. Th. de Liagre Böhl dedicatae. 
Leiden: Brill, pp. 19-22; Reade, J.E. 1995. In: Curtis, J.E. and Reade, J.E., eds. Art and 
Empire: Treasures from Assyria in the British Museum. New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, pp. 98-99. 

29 Andrae, W. 1938. Das wiedererstandene Assur. Leipzig: Hinrich, p. 147 and РІ. 20b. 
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decorated with sixteen bronze stripes, each of which was 27 cm wide and 
180 cm long, and less than 2 mm thick. These were nailed to the faces of 
the doors and around the door-posts, with eight stripes to each side. Each 
of the surviving thirteen stripes comprises two narrative registers, depict- 
ing various incidents from the campaigns of Shalmaneser III, which are 
separated by a row of rosettes, and fringed on top and bottom with rows of 
identical 'flowers'. As described by L.W. King, “Тһе beaded circle of each 
rosette is stamped in the bronze around each nail-hole, the heads of the 
nails, used for fastening the bronze to the woodwork, forming the centres 
of the говейев” 2, 

The smaller Balawat Gates and the doors of the temple of the dream- 
god Мати, both of which date to the reign of Assurnasirpal II, had stripes 
of one register only, showing military scenes and bordered on top and 
bottom by a row of 'flowers'. The single surviving fragment from Assur 
(Fig. 3), which decorated the doors of Adad's(?) temple, too has only one 
register, with a procession of cultic(?) officials. It is fringed on top and 
bottom with a row of large 'stars'. 

It appears that the doors installed by Anam in Uruk's giparu of Inana 
were decorated in a closely similar manner. Almost certainly, the *beauti- 
ful figures' mentioned іп Anam's inscription were flat relief panels with 
some sort of figurative narrative, probably religious in nature, if the desti- 
nation of the doors serves as a clue. 

The matter of the rosettes is more complicated. The most probable solu- 
tion is that, as in the Assyrian examples, the Anam rosettes were a part of 
the stripes' decoration. Alternatively, one might speculate that they were 
separate, nail- or stud-like objects that were hammered in rows into the 
face of the door. Although as far as I know no examples of metal nails of 
this kind have come down from ancient Mesopotamia, an analogy for 
them is provided by the archaic ceramic cones with flower-like heads (Fig. 
4), such as the ones from Tell al-‘Ubaid, Uruk, and Tell Brak*!. Indeed, 
some of the attestations of ul we have cited earlier (see above), especially 
the copper 'rosette-nails' (""*"u] gag) of Koslova UTE 317, probably refer 
to such objects. 


30 Bronze Reliefs, 11. 

?! See Hall, Н. К. and Woolley, C. L. 1927. Ur Excavations 1. London: British 
Museum, рр. 17, 40-41, 81-82, Pls. XXIL5, XXX.1, and XXXIV.1; Heinrich, E. 1936. 
Kleinfunde aus den archaischen Tempelschichten in Uruk. Berlin: Harrassowitz, Pl. 32; 
Mallowan, M.E.L. 1947. Excavations at Brak and Chagar Bazar. Iraq 9: 96 and РІ. VI. 
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Fig. 1. A bronze door-stripe from the larger Balawat Gates 
(after King, Bronze Reliefs, Pl. XXII). 
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Fig. 2. Modern reconstruction of the larger 
Balawat Gates, as exhibited in the British 
Museum (after Art and Empire, Curtis and 
Reade, eds., p. 99). 
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Fig. 3. A bronze door-stripe from Assur 
(after Andrae, Wiedererstandene Assur, Pl. 20b). 


Fig. 4. A clay nail with a rosette-head from Tell 
al-'Ubaid (after К. Whitehouse, The First Cities 
[Oxford, 1977], p. 63 center). 
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ICONS OF DOMINION: 
REVIEW SCENES AT TIL BARSIP AND PERSEPOLIS 


BY 


David STRONACH 
(Berkeley) 


Introduction 


This paper draws attention to the largely neglected correspondence that 
can be detected between the audience scenes (or, perhaps better, the 
review scenes) that occur on the one hand in wall paintings from the Neo- 
Assyrian palace at Til Barsip and on the other hand in carved stone reliefs 
from the Apadana at Persepolis. In as much as these clearly related scenes 
are separated by a chronological gap of more than two hundred years and 
by a geographical distance of sixteen hundred kilometers (Fig. 1), this 
essay seeks to explore some of the conceivable mechanisms behind this 
singular circumstance. 

Since the Assyrians and the Achaemenids both went out of their way to 
depict the accoutrements of court with unusual care it is also possible to 
assert that, while the Achaemenid designers undoubtedly took a version of 
what we only know as the 'eighth century Til Barsip motif? as the core 
inspiration for the early fifth century Apadana blueprint, these same 
designers may very well have had access to a later version of this com- 
pelling Assyrian representation of dominion. At the very least various 
minor details can be used to show that the authors of the Apadana sculp- 
tures were conscious of individual nuances in the art of Assurbanipal (668- 
627 B.C.) and that they took pains to introduce such elements into their 
own elegant stone friezes. 


жож ож 


While Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky's interests have largely centered on 
topics connected with earlier millennia, it is very much my hope that he 
will find something of interest in the present note. As Karl has recalled 
elsewhere (Lamberg-Karlovsky and Magee 1999: 41-2), our first meeting 
happened to take place at the British Institute of Persian Studies in the 
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early summer of 1967 when Karl suddenly found himself obliged to 
transfer the focus of his field researches from Syria to some other part of 
the Near East. The subject of this paper may constitute, therefore, a not out 
of place nod to Karl's prescient decision to make the long drive from Syria 
to Iran in the hope that the Iranian authorities would embrace — as indeed 
they did — his inspired proposal to engage in new, systematic investiga- 
tions at Tepe Yahya. 


Discovery and documentation at Til Barsip 


Given the quality and extensive nature of the Neo-Assyrian wall paintings 
that came to light during the excavations at Til Barsip (modern Tell 
Ahmar) in north Syria between 1929 and 1931! these truly memorable 
finds can be said to have attracted far less notice than might have been the 
case’. Indeed, a more or less common belief that the paintings from Til 
Barsip were of no more than limited interest may well help to account for 
the relative neglect of Assyrian wall painting in most general studies of 
Near Eastern art and archaeology?. This latter circumstance may also go 
some way to explain why almost all who have written on the subject of the 
reliefs from Persepolis would seem to have overlooked the conceivable 
relevance of the Til Barsip review scenes'. 

In order to explore some of the factors that may have contributed to the 
neglect of the Til Barsip paintings, it is perhaps necessary to return to the 
circumstances of the original discovery. In the first place, very few 


! Thureau-Dangin and Dunand 1936: 42-74 with Pls. 39-53; and, for the subsequent 
publication of the paintings in color, see Parrot 1961: 100-108 with Pls. 1-4 and Figs. 109- 
120 and 336-348. 

? Henri Frankfort (1954: 92) chose, for example, to dismiss the paintings, such as 
were undoubtedly only known to him from the 1936 black and white reproductions, as 
‘clumsy provincial works... lacking the richness of plasticity.” Frankfort's evident disad- 
vantage, in terms of the documentation that was available to him, is also noted in Roaf and 
Matthews 1996: 428. 

3 If exceptions are made for the studies that Francois Thureau-Dangin, André Parrot 
and Julian Reade (1979: 76 ff.) have each devoted to the Til Barsip corpus, Anton Moort- 
gat (1969: 143-146) represents one of the very few commentators who has so far sought 
to give the Til Barsip paintings, and the qualities of Assyrian wall painting as a whole, a 
deservedly prominent place in the canons of Near Eastern art. 

^ Although one scholar — Michael Roaf — has never been less than persuaded of the 
relevance of the Til Barsip evidence. For short but unequivocal statements to this effect, 
see Roaf 1989: 39, 1990a: 112, and 1990b: 219. 
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archaeologists who were active in the Near East between the two World 
Wars were either equipped, or trained, to cope with the sudden discovery 
of a major corpus of paintings?. In the case of the Till Barsip team the 
experience appears to have been especially challenging. The team 
members were only able to preserve a small number of individual frag- 
ments for subsequent transfer to either the Aleppo Museum or the Louvre; 
and, with reference to the rest of this very considerable corpus, most of the 
paintings were judged to be either so indistinct or so stained by contact 
with the surrounding soil that the preparation of a comprehensive photo- 
graphic record was rejected in favor of the production of hand-drawn 
copies (Thureau-Dangin and Dunand 1936: 43). Yet whatever subsequent 
doubts this modus operandi may have generated in many quarters over the 
reliability of the documentation, not least since the selected artist, Lucien 
Cavro, is reported to have eventually permitted himself ‘une plus grand 
liberté dans l'interprétation" (Thureau-Dangin and Dunand 1936: 43), the 
real reason for the neglect of the Til Barsip paintings probably has less to 
do with the quality of Cavro's capabilities? as with the manner in which 
his vivid record came to be published. That is to say that, since Cavro's 
drawings were only very briefly exhibited in their original colored state 
before apparently being mislaid for many years (Parrot 1961: xiv-xv), the 
paintings as a whole soon came to be thought of as having no particular 
merit beyond, perhaps, what they could tell us about the details of wall 
decoration within the context of an Assyrian provincial capital. 

At the present moment, however, other perspectives beckon. We will 
necessarily begin with descriptions of the core elements that are to be 
found in the painted review scenes at Til Barsip, a significant Assyrian 


5 Nonetheless the ingenuity that was shown by the excavators of Dur Sharrukin (modern 
Khorsabad) when they came upon the fallen remains of the wall paintings that had once 
adorned the throneroom of Sargon II (721-705 B.C.) should not be overlooked. It might 
also be noted that Gordon Loud and his colleagues chose to count themselves as *more 
fortunate than the excavators of Til Barsip’ in that they were able to piece together a range 
of evidence that eventually permitted them to recover a valid picture of the overall deco- 
rative scheme of Sargon's throneroom up to a height of 10 m. Loud and Altman 1938: 83. 

$ If we compare, for example, Cavro's likeness of one of the eunuchs who at some 
point had a beard added to his chin (Parrot 1961: Fig.113) with the original of the same 
head now in the Aleppo Museum (published, in reverse, in Parrot 1961: Fig. 346) or, 
equally, Cavro's rendering of the upper bodies of two of the king's eunuch-attendants 
(Parrot 1961: Fig. 113) with the preserved originals of the same attendants (Parrot 1961: 
Fig. 111), no great cause for alarm would seem to be requisite. 
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gateway city to the west which commanded one of the major crossings of 
the Euphrates, and the core elements in the 'mirror-image' review scenes 
that were carved on the north and east sides of the podium of the Apadana 
at Persepolis, the last and most impressive capital of Achaemenid Persia. 
This exploration will in turn lead to questions about the ways in which the 
Persians came to retrieve so many precise Assyrian images as well as to a 
brief re-exploration of the nature of the messages that the Persians sought 
to broadcast through the use of such imagery. 


The Til Barsip review motif (Figs. 2-3) 


In the relevant Til Barsip paintings, which all fall within F. Thureau- 
Dangin's premier style — a style which is frequently associated with the 
reign of Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727 B.C.) but which might still prove to 
be as late as the time of Sargon II (721-705 B.C.)’ — the king is seated on 
a high-backed throne with a staff in his right hand and a flower in his left 
hand. His feet rest on a footstool which stands, like the throne, on the same 
low dais. Directly behind the king, in a position that seems to virtually 
oblige them to touch the back of the throne, are two eunuch-servants 
followed by the royal weapon bearers. Facing the king is a ‘high official’ 
who raises his right hand in an open-palmed greeting and behind the offi- 
cial comes a procession comprised of further dignitaries, ushers, and 
foreign tributaries — as well as groups of captives, who are not seldom 
depicted as the objects of physical violence or other evident hardship (e.g. 
Parrot 1961: Figs. 115-117). 

The figure in front of the king is often referred to, on general grounds 
of probability, as the grand vizier or turtanu. At the same time the fact that 
this figure wears a tiara with two strips of cloth pendant from it, has led 
Barnett, Falkner and Reade to suggest that the Assyrian crown prince, 
rather than the ѓигѓапи, is represented?. If this interpretation is accepted, it 
underlines the point that, in contrast to the unequivocal 'distance' that 
invariably separates the Achaemenid crown prince from all but the king 
himself, a similar separation between the Assyrian heir and other notables 


7 Cf. Reade 1979: 76 and, more recently, Curtis 1996: 169. 

8 See Barnett and Falkner 1962: 10; Reade 1967: 45-47. The prominent figure with a 
diadem and pendant streamer who stands before Ashurnasirpal II, complete with a pros- 
trate supplicant on his far side (Frankfort 1954: РІ. 88), also looks of relevance in this 
regard, especially when compared to the scene in Figure 3. 
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in the vicinity of the monarch is not always so apparent (cf. especially 
Barnett and Falkner 1962: РІ, 8). 

One other intriguing matter concerns the use of the high-backed throne 
in each of Til Barsip's adjacent audience scenes?. While there is good 
reason to think that the high-backed throne was used as both a divine and 
a royal throne within the realm of Assyria from at least the early part of 
the reign of Assurnasirpal II (883-859 B.C.) onwards'^, it is nonetheless of 
interest to note that this same type of royal throne was never represented 
(at least to our knowledge) in any of the famed wall reliefs of Assur- 
nasirpal at Nimrud nor indeed in any of the reliefs of his son, Shalmaneser 
Ш (858-824 B.C.). Instead, a sudden, repeated use of this motif is first 
encountered in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III (Barnett and Faulkner 1962: 
Pls. 8, 18, 59, 63) and, while various related forms of this high-backed 
throne then continue to appear in the reliefs of such monarchs as Sargon II 
(Curtis 1996: Figs. 45a-b), Sennacherib (704-681 B.C.)!, and Assur- 
banipal!?, it never again becomes quite the same dominant leitmotif in 
Assyrian royal art that it appears to have been for a brief period of time in 
the second half of the eighth century B.C. 


The Persepolis review motif (Fig. 4) 


Quite apart from the factors of time and the distance that so obviously 
separate the paintings at Til Barsip from the reliefs at Persepolis, we have 
to remember that there was one primary reason why earlier scholars, such 


? The scenes come from two adjacent thronerooms — Rooms 24 and 47 — which 
stood, respectively, on the north and east sides of Court C. See Thureau-Dangin and 
Dunand 1936: Plan B. 

10 For evidence to this effect from the White Obelisk from Nineveh, note Ishtar seated 
on her throne on side A, panel 3 (Borker-Kliahn 1982: РІ.132а and Pittman 1996: PI. 7) 
and the king seated on his throne (under a canopy) on side B, panel 3 as well as on side 
D, panel 7 (Borker-Klahn 1982: Pls. 132b and 133d respectively). For the high-backed 
throne that is being carried into the presence of Assurnasirpal as tribute (in one of the 
scenes on the Rassam Obelisk), see also Reade 1980: 11 and PI. 3; and Bórker-Kláhn 
1982: Pl. 138g. 

П Sennacherib, who sits on a throne with a high back in order to witness the capture 
of Lachish (Curtis 1996: Pl. 45c), was apparently following Tiglath-Pileser III's already 
established practice (Barnett and Faulkner 1962: РІ. 53) in taking a straight-backed throne 
with him when on campaign. 

12 Where the throne in question (Reade 1983: РІ. 103) is that occupied by Assur- 
Shurrat, the consort of Ashurbanipal, on the occasion of the feast which followed the 
defeat of Teumman of Elam. 
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as Ernst Herzfeld, Henri Frankfort and Erich Schmidt, were at a particular 
disadvantage when it came to considering the extent to which the Til 
Barsip scenes might have had some bearing on the creation of the Perse- 
polis review motif. I refer, of course, to the signal discovery that Guiseppe 
Tilia and Ann Britt Tilia made close to thirty years ago when they were 
able to prove that the elegant 'Treasurv Reliefs' (each effectively showing 
the same scene as that illustrated in Fig. 4) were nothing less than the 
original, central panels of the two complementary Apadana reliefs'. This 
revelation at once transformed the superbly carved reliefs on the north and 
east sides of the podium of the Apadana from a collection of seemingly 
unconnected images into two complementary audience or review scenes of 
majestic sweep and ромег!“. 

In the style of a genuine narrative relief (which in this case assuredly 
finds its effective starting point in the not-too-remote tradition of Assyrian 
review scenes) we thus find the king at the very center of an extended 
composition in which, somewhat beyond the bounds of the rosette- 
bordered focal scene (Fig. 4), he is approached by twenty-three dele- 
gations, each led by an usher, while, directly behind him, the eye of the 
viewer would necessarily have taken in the balancing presence of two of 
the more critical props to his rule: the massed ranks of the royal guards as 
well as the relaxed but nonetheless formidable company of the Persian 
nobles of the realm (Schmidt 1953: Pls. 19-61). 

Among other features in the central scene that call for instant notice, the 
king is depicted, seated on a high-backed throne, with a staff in one hand 
and a flower in his other hand. His feet rest on a footstool which stands, 
like the throne, on the same low dais. The only other occupant of the dais 
is the heir to the throne who, in the artistic convention of the day, appears 


P Tilia 1972: 191 ff. The Tilias were in fact able to demonstrate what Schmidt had 
already broadly suspected: namely, that the twin reliefs housed in the Treasury had origi- 
nally been employed in the context of the appointments of the Apadana. Cf. Schmidt 
1953: 168. 

14 As Roaf has indicated (1983: 103-126), the figures on the north side of the building 
were carved first and the design on the east side was introduced subsequently. The direc- 
tion of the figures on the east was reversed 'through a combination of reflection (exchang- 
ing left and right as in a mirror) and reversal (seeing the figure from the other side).' See 
also Roaf 1990a: 110 with Figs. 6-8. 

5 For the apt observation that the notables in question are likely to have been Persians 
(rather than both Persians and Medes) see Root 1979: 282. 
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to stand not beside, but rather behind, the seated king!é. The prince's 
appearance and equipment is in every respect the same as that of the king, 
save that his open right hand, which almost seems to touch the back of the 
throne, does not yet hold the staff of kingly office. Directly behind the 
prince, still under the overarching canopy but not on the dais, stands a 
eunuch-attendant with a towel and, just behind the latter, is the king's 
richly appointed weapon-bearer. In front of the king, and beyond the for- 
ward edge of the dais, the remaining space beneath the canopy is occupied 
by two tall incense burners as well as by a high official, who is usually 
taken to be the commander of the royal guard and who can be seen to bend 
forwards at the waist and to hold his right hand up to his mouth “п a ges- 
ture of respectful speech' 1. 


Comparisons between the two focal scenes 


Although there are definite differences between the focal scenes that are 
depicted at Persepolis and Til Barsip (quite apart from the separate con- 
ventions of dress that are only to be expected), the overall debt that the 
Achaemenid reliefs owe to somewhat earlier Assyrian traditions is unmis- 
takable. At the same time, however, it is essential to reiterate the point 
(even if the sometimes almost hauntingly similar images from Til Barsip 
and Persepolis could well blind us to the issue) that the gifted and visually 
acute designers of the Apadana reliefs were not restricted to the kind of 
eighth century models that chanced to survive at Til Barsip (if not also at 
other former seats of Assyrian provincial government in, for example, the 
western Zagros). Assyrian iconography was diverse and effective — and 
was of course still very much available for re-use following the collapse, 
and the subsequent disappearance, of the political entity that had originally 
brought it into being — and it made eminent sense to not merely borrow 
and adapt one single construct, but also to turn to other individual motifs 
from the same broad source wherever, in fact, such motifs could help to 
strengthen the messages inherent in the core model. 

With reference to large scale review scenes, one Persepolitan inno- 
vation of note was the solution that was found to the question of where to 


16 In a pose which conformed, in other words, to the understandable rule that two such 
paramount figures should not be permitted to overlap. 

17 So Schmidt 1939: 24. In essence, the viewer would have understood that the king 
was being informed that only his assent was needed for the parade to begin. 
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situate the crown prince in such a way that his royal station would be at 
once apparent. In part, strictly local, home-grown protocols may have been 
decisive in this regard!*. 

At the same time no ultimately Assyrian inspiration for the prince's 
location is likely to have come from reliefs from Nineveh in as much as 
the seventh century palaces from Assyria's last great capital do not appear 
to have continued to exhibit the kind of review scenes that are known from 
Tiglath-Pileser Ш” palace at Nimrud, from the eighth century palace at 
Till Barsip, and from Sargon II’s palace at Khorsabad (Reade 1979: 35). 
And even if we grant that further review scenes may well have remained 
visible at various outlying seats of royal power, such scenes may have 
continued to exhibit (as at Til Barsip) typical, eighth century conventions. 

As a result it is possibly worth considering seventh century evidence of 
a different kind which again happens to come from Til Barsip and its 
vicinity. I refer to a number of stone stelae that were erected by Esarhad- 
don (680-669 B.C.). Two of the stelae were erected at Til Barsip while a 
third, better preserved example was erected at Sam'al (modern Zinjirli), a 
neighboring vassal city that only came under direct Assyrian control 
towards the end of this monarch's геісп |9, 

In one sense the images on these stelae might each be read as highly 
abbreviated review scenes. That is to say that, because of the compressed 
visual field in this type of monument (Fig. 5), only the essence of the 
message could be conveyed. There was no space for the king's attendants 
and weapon-bearers to be shown, nor for any appropriate official who 
might indicate the arrival of the captives, nor for the inclusion of any 
soldiers who would have been used to guard the two chief prisoners (who 


18 In Achaemenid reviews of special note it may well have been customary for the heir 
to the throne to stand beside (and slightly behind) the plane of the seated monarch; and 
those who designed the Apadana reliefs clearly hit upon an ingenious device when they 
extended the royal dias for a sufficient distance behind the throne to accommodate the per- 
son of the standing prince (Fig. 4). On the strength of certain of the motifs that occur on 
the engraved bronze bowl from the tomb at Arjan (Majidzadeh 1992: fig. 1), it is even 
possible to suggest, moreover, that similar protocols were already in place in the southern 
Zagros as early as c. 600 B.C. In this regard a seemingly significant, staff-bearing figure 
stands 'behind' an enthroned individual — and the latter is approached, at the head of a 
long procession, by a bowing personage who holds his hand in front of his mouth. 

19 Documentation for all three monuments is to be found іп Bórker-Kláühn 1982: 212- 
213 and Pls. 217-219. For further details, see Thureau-Dangin 1910: 185-205; Porter 
1993: 161 ff., and especially 2000: 143 ff. 
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most probably consisted of Ushanahuru, the crown prince of Egypt, and 
Abdi-Milkutti, the rebel king of Sidon) let alone the ranks of their defeated 
followers. 

A further innovation in these three 'emblamatic' stelae?? is the manner 
in which Esarhaddon used each example to underline, in visual terms, the 
appointment of Assurbanipal to succeed him on the throne of Assyria and 
of another son, Shamash-shum-ukin, to succeed him on the throne of 
Babylonia. At the same time the selection of a stele-format, in which three 
of the four sides had to be utilized in order to accommodate Esarhaddon's 
several separate messages, could have had one unintended but fortuitious 
consequence (not least from the point of view of the perceptive eye of a 
designer of somewhat later date). That is to say that, if the Assyrian motif 
is 'opened ир” as it is, for example, in the drawing shown here as Fig. 5, 
one can see how the revolutionary notion of representing the heir to the 
throne behind the exalted figure of his father — as opposed to always pre- 
senting the same two individuals in one or another face-to-face pose — 
could have perhaps arisen?!. 

Other apparent borrowings from the general Assyrian corpus also call 
for mention. While canopies are anything but ubiquitous in Neo-Assyrian 
art, they were certainly employed to enhance diverse actions of the king, 
especially in the ninth century. In one of the panels of the bronze gates 
from Balawat (Roaf 1992b: 169) Shalmaneser III can be seen receiving 
booty won at the battle of Qarqar while seated under a canopy which also 
casts its shade over the king's immediate attendant. The unknown king 
in the White Obelisk — an early representation of Ashurnasirpal II or a 
representation a still earlier Assyrian ruler — also appears enthroned 


20 Тһе characterization is M. Root's (1979: 202-204). 

?! Тһе point may also be made that, while Near Eastern art had long made use of the 
principle of hierarchic scaling, the extremes of this tendency were almost always more 
prevalent in Pharaonic Egypt than elsewhere (cf. Root 1979: 290). Accordingly, in setting 
about the task of creating a number of separate stelae, each of which was conciously 
intended to impress one or another separate constituency that belonged to the more west- 
erly reaches of the extended Assyrian realm (for which perspective see especially Porter 
2000: 148), Esarhaddon clearly insisted on a more exaggerated use of hierarchic scaling 
than any that had been attempted — in an Assyrian context — before his reign. The extent 
to which this specific emphasis could have at least indirectly influenced the hierarchic 
scaling that is subsequently visible in the Bistun relief (Luschey 1968: Pl. 41), in Palace 
P at Pasargadae (Stronach 1978: Pl. 80), as well as at Persepolis, is necessarily an open 
question. After 525 B.C. new influences from Egypt could well have been key instead. 
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beneath the cover of а сапору22; and, while a glazed brick shows a ninth 
century Assyrian king imbibing wine beneath a grape-decked canopy?, 
Shalmaneser III uses the at once recognizable royal setting of a pole-sup- 
ported canopy within which to ‘greet’? Marduk-zakir-shumi, the king of 
Babylon. What is more, the shape of Shalmaneser's throne base, which 
thrusts this main scene into a separate advanced plane”, is the kind of 
detail which could have perhaps helped to inspire the clearly related (yet 
at the same time also separated) planes of the Apadana reliefs. 

The absence of incense burners in the Til Barsip review scene certainly 
cannot pass without notice. And once again, at the risk — no doubt — of 
sounding repetitive, it has to be stressed that the inspiration for this addi- 
tion almost certainly came from either the rediscovered canons of Assyr- 
ian art or, as also might have been the case, from prior local knowledge of 
— and continued emulation of — Assyrian court practice?6. At all events 
it 18 not necessary to reach back to the venerable traditions of the ninth 
century (and perhaps still earlier) in order to cite Assyrian monuments in 
which incense burners are represented. Apart from the quite extensive 
number of early examples, of rather varied forms and shape that are 
presently known”, the critical parallels, even if they are quite modest in 
height, would almost certainly appear to belong to the type that is best 
illustrated in Assurbanipal's banquet scene (Barnett 1976: РІ. 65). 

Attention must also be drawn to the differences that are detectable 
between the eighth century throne type that is documented at Til Barsip 
and that which the Achaemenid monarch occupies in the Apadana reliefs. 
As a glance at the former type indicates (Fig. 2), it has a high straight 
back, rounded armrests, and a cross-bar that is decorated with opposed 


N 


On side B, panel three. See also note 10, above. 

Reade 1983: illustration 41; Stronach 1990: Fig. 12.2b and 193, n. 7. 

24 So Mallowan 1966: 446. 

5 Mallowan 1966: PI. 371. Cf. also Roaf 1990b: 165, illustration at bottom right. 
Given that Assyria was the leading power in the Near East for a long period of time 
it would not be unreasonable to expect that aspects of its court protocol were not only 
copied while it remained a pre-eminent force but also for some time thereafter. 

27 See, for example, the censer that is represented on side A, panel 3 of the White 
Obelisk (Borker-Klahn 1982: Fig. 132a); that shown on the Balawat Gates (Borker-Klahn 
1982: Fig. 146); and that on a drawing of a now lost relief of Tiglath-Pileser III (Barnett 
and Faulkner 1962: РІ. 60). Note also a small grey stone pillar-shaped censer, only с. 19 
cm in height, which was recovered in the excavations at Khorsabad (Loud and Altman 
1938: РІ. 64, 263). 
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volutes. The feet appear to be composed of a series of hanging leaf capi- 
tals of diminishing size, which are flanked, at the top and at the bottom, by 
a pair of small horizontal mouldings or 'turnings.' Overall, the feet are not 
too different in shape from the kind of tapered, pine-cone feet that seem to 
make their first appearance in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III (Barnett and 
Faulkner 1962: Pl. 59; Curtis 1996: Fig. 1) and which become still more 
popular from the time of Sargon II onwards. But against this conceivable 
indication of an early date within an acceptable chronological bracket of 
say, 745-705 B.C., it has to be conceded that the presence of supporting 
figures or Stützfiguren between the seat and the armrest is most likely to 
point to a relatively late date within this same interval?*. 

A further point of interest is the way in which textiles now begin to 
appear as a regular accompaniment to any illustration of an Assyrian high- 
backed throne (cf. Stronach 1993: 21ff.). Thanks to Cavro's colored illus- 
trations it can be seen, for example, that the small textile which was 
thrown across the king's seat, and which then hung down on each side of 
the throne (Fig. 2), was of the same color and pattern as the much larger 
carpet-like throne-cover which appears to rise from behind the king's 
seated figure before curling over the top of the throne and falling loosely, 
almost extravagantly, on the far side’. 

In the case of the Achaemenid throne type (Fig. 4), we see a straight- 
backed armless throne with an upper cross-bar composed of opposed dou- 
ble volutes and a second, thinner stretcher marked by three sets of four 
plain turnings. While armrests are occasionally absent in Neo-Assyrian 
reliefs (Curtis 1996: 170) it would seem perfectly possible that this partic- 
ular element was eschewed in Achaemenid Iran because of a desire to dis- 
play the sleeves of the king's impressive ‘parade costume.’ A second obvi- 
ous difference between the Til Barsip throne and that shown at Persepolis 
stems from the evident contrast in the height of the back support. In the 
Persepolitan model the back is cut off at the height of the king's shoulders. 
At first glance one might suppose that such an abbreviated backrest was 


28 For examples of 'stützfiguren' on thrones from the time of Sargon's reign, see 
conveniently Curtis 1996: Figs. 45 a-b. As Curtis has pointed out (Curtis 1996: 169), the 
figures that are shown supporting the armrests — bearded men or gods, with their hands 
clasped in front of them in the case of the Til Barsip thrones — may have been intended 
Чо protect the king.’ 

29 Where, perhaps in keeping with actual practice, a discrete hand could have some- 
times served to display the quality of the piece to special advantage! 
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introduced only so that the crown prince's line of vision would not appear 
to be obstructed but, in the end, there is a more simple and persuasive 
explanation. Such a backrest happens to accord with the latest known 
version of the Assyrian high-backed throne (i.e. that in which Assur- 
banipal's consort sits in the oft-cited banquet scene) and, as this enquiry 
has repeatedly indicated, there was a notable tendency on the part of the 
Achaemenid ruler and his chief designers to look for ways to graft the 
more up-to-date (and hence perhaps still locally à /a mode) iconography of 
the reign of Assurbanipal to those core elements that were otherwise seem- 
ingly largely lifted from an eighth century model*”. 


Notes on the design of the Achaemenid throne-leg 


The legs of the Achaemenid throne are substantially different from those 
depicted at Til Barsip. Indeed, just as Achaemenid column capitals have 
been described as 'unusuallv rich offshoots' of prior experiments in col- 
umn capital design (Frankfort 1954: 223) so too might the legs of the 
Achaemenid throne be granted a like measure of recognition?!. In the first 
place it can be seen that the legs of Assyrian thrones, not to mention those 
of Urartian thrones as well, are often surprisingly thin in appearance''. 
There may well have been a special interest, therefore, in the unusually 
sturdy legs which supported the magnificent 'throne couch' of Ashurbani- 
pal. If we start with a description of one of the legs of the latter's couch 
(Fig. 6) and then procede to compare it with the legs of the Achaemenid 
throne (whether of the platform variety that is found at Naqsh-i Rustam or 
with the high-backed form which occurs in the Apadana reliefs), a con- 
ceivable case may be made for some form of relatively precise borrowing, 
if not from the throne-leg of this royal couch and the throne-leg of the 
table which stands beside it in the same relief (Fig. 6), then at least from 
some other items of Assyrian furniture that had legs of a closely similar 


type. 


30 On the complementary role of the monarch and his designer(s), in terms of the 
creation of monumental Achaemenid art, see most recently Roaf 1990a: 112 ff. 

3! Та this connection see now Jamzadeh 1996: 101 f. As Jamzadeh's study demon- 
strates, the intricate Achaemenid throne-leg design also lived on in later Iranian iconog- 
raphy as a markedly enduring symbol of legitimate rule. 

32 For Urartian royal and divine thrones, see now Seidl 1996: 181-186. 
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First, where the Assyrian throne appears to exhibit an intricate ivory 
inlay at the top of the leg (Fig. 6), the Achaemenid leg (Fig. 4) shows a 
similarly proportioned blank panel. Second, where the next part of the 
composite Assyrian leg consists of a column marked by five horizontal 
mouldings, the corresponding part of the composite Persian leg accommo- 
dates a column with five prominent torus-like mouldings. The next paral- 
lel is in one sense less exact and yet, in another sense, still more intrigu- 
ing; for, while the Assyrian banded column can be seen to rest on a 
column base which in turn rests on a couchant lion?, the Achaemenid 
designer preferred to introduce a massively strong, heavily knuckled lion's 
foot. It is almost as if this same individual had contemplated the leg of 
Ashurbanipal's couch апа the adjacent table-leg — and had then come up 
with his own inimitable throne-leg design (Fig. 4)?^. Last but not least, the 
ring of drooping sepals and the less prominent mouldings or turnings 
which make up the one remaining section of the composite Achaemenid 
throne-leg (Fig. 4) are obviously not related in any direct way to either of 
the carved Assyrian models that we have just been citing. Instead this 
almost mushroom-shaped foot seems to owe its inspiration to a separate 
type of Assyrian furniture foot that is known, for example, from an actual 
bronze example from the North West Palace at Nimrud (Curtis 1996: 172- 
173 and РІ. 48a). It is possible, in other words, that the inspiration for the 
introduction of this last element could have come from actual pieces of 
Assyrian furniture that had long since reached the courts of western Iran in 
the wake of the fall of Assyria — and which had then been kept, or copied, 
through succeeding generations'. 


33 In a device that that could be an allusion to a prior emblem of the Sargonids: 
namely, the striding lions that served to support the engaged bronze columns on the facade 
of Sennacherib's palace at Nineveh (Reade 1983: РІ. 56). 

34 With reference to the flat, rosette-decorated face which surmounted the frequently 
ignored frontal plane of the lion's foot (in carved representations of the throne as well 
as in various still extant bronze throne-legs) Parivash Jamzadeh has drawn attention to a 
conceivable antecedent for this non-Assyrian detail in a throne-leg of Urartian origin 
(Jamzadeh 1996: 113 ff. and Figs. 7-9.). The parallel is not exact, but further finds may 
yet confirm the relevance of this suggestion. 

35 At least from the perspective of this paper it is assumed that most exact borrowings 
stem from a firsthand knowledge of the monuments of Assyria or from a direct knowledge 
of Assyrian court furnishings. In the former context it is assumed that a significant num- 
ber of prior centers of Assyrian rule were in some sense still available for determined 
inspection during the reigns of Cyrus II (559-530 B.C.) and Darius I (522-486 B.C.). This 
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Finally, the use of textiles in the core scene at Persepolis returns us to 
certain areas of convergence with Til Barsip. A textile continued to be laid 
across the seat of the throne at Persepolis (Fig. 4), partly so that its fine — 
and now clearly apotropaic — motifs could be witnessed by all who 
approached the throne''. Furthermore, just as the small textile that lay 
across the throne-seat at Til Barsip can be seen to have matched the long- 
tasselled cover that was thrown over the back of the throne (Fig. 2), so 
also can we detect an evident degree of correspondence between the 
motifs on the Achaemenid seat cover (Fig. 7) and those that distinguish the 
elegant, multi-tasselled baldachin (Fig. 4). 


Notes on elements encountered outside the limits of the contrasted 
focal scenes 


While it is not the purpose of this paper to comment in any detail on the 
nature of the scenes that were depicted beyond the limits of the pivotal 
enthronment motifs that have been under consideration, it may not be out 
of place to add one or two short comments. In visual terms, as numerous 
commentators have long since stressed, the Persians were almost always 
reluctant to depict their subjects as objects of humiliation. In this regard 
the kind of violence that invades a number of the more peripheral scenes 
at Til Barsip was very possibly downplayed in favor of the seemingly 
pacific character of the majority of the review scenes at Khorsabad''. 

At the same time the subtly controlling nature of various of the images 
that are present in the Apadana reliefs should not be overlooked. First and 


is certainly an impression I came away with after studying the reliefs of Cyrus some years 
ago; and, while I am certainly conscious of the extent to which ivories and other 'minor' 
arts can sometimes be shown to have served as possible models for stone reliefs (Winter 
1989: 321 ff.), I would suggest that a misunderstood representation of an Assyrian-style 
throne in the above-mentioned bronze bowl from the Neo-Elamite tomb at Arjan, where 
an inverted pine-cone foot is transformed into an upright pine-cone finial at the apex of the 
backrest (Majidzadeh 1992: Fig. 1), represents a timely reminder of the kind of miscon- 
ceptions that the Medes, Babylonians or Elamites might very well have passed on to the 
Persians had they really served as significant intermediaries between the Persians and the 
vast corpus of Assyrian royal art which the Achaemenid planners eventually drew upon 
with such palpable success. 

36 On the apotropaic role played by textiles at this time, see especially Stronach 1993. 

37 Note in particular that the sculptured programs at Khorsabad tended to separate the 
theme of foreign tributaries making their way towards the king from that of hapless cap- 
tives being hauled before the throne. Cf. Albenda 1986: 103. 
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foremost there is the vexed question of the meaning of the motif of the 
lion attacking the bull, which has inspired a wide range of interpretations. 
In the end, however, it seems most likely — in keeping with other bor- 
rowings from the iconography of the reign of Assurbanipal — that the 
Persepolitan motif should be related to a design that occurs in an embroi- 
dered tunic of this same monarch. As can be seen in Fig. 8, the design in 
question includes, at the apex, a bearded four-winged genius who reaches 
out to grasp duplicated images of a lion attacking a bull. It is this version 
of an age-old Mesopotamian motif that is most likely to lie behind the 
regularly repeated, triangular symplegma of the lion attacking the bull in 
the Apadana reliefs. There was no need, in short, to show the king (or even 
to replace him with a heroic, mythical figure) because the symbolism was 
known and understood. In the complex, carefully orchestrated Apadana 
reliefs the strategic location of each triangular motif (at the opposed sides 
of each focal scene and at the opposed limits of each extended review 
scene)? offered commentary enough. In keeping with the motif of the 
Achaemenid royal hero overcoming lions or mythical monsters in various 
adjacent palatial buildings, the striking motif of the lion attacking the bull 
expressed, in wordless terms, the king's ultimate capacity to regulate the 
forces of man and nature. 

The overarching quality of the king's authority is also indicated in other 
ways, two of which call for notice here. It has often been observed, for 
example, that the nobles in the Apadana reliefs possess a distinctly relaxed 
demeanor. Yet this is by no means the whole story. As any detailed 
inspection reveals, those courtiers who are shown closest to the king at 
once adopt a far more deferential, attentive attidude than that exhibited by 
their peers a number of paces behind them''. In other words the conspicu- 
ous absence of any great divide between the status of Darius and that of 
his two noble retainers in the Bisitun relief (where many of the nobles’ 
articles of dress and jewelry appear to be almost equally ‘princely’) stands 
revised. The Persian magnates of the realm are now shown — in the 
Apadana reliefs — as one undifferentiated segment of Achaemenid society 


38 See, for example, Root 1979: Fig. 11 and Schmidt 1953: РІ. 19. 

?? In the bottom row of advancing nobles, for example, the first two figures are of 
special interest. Thus the first stands with his right hand folded over his left wrist and the 
second holds his right hand in front of his mouth in a gesture which visibly duplicates that 
of the parade marshal. See also Schmidt 1953: 111. 
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in which no specific members, such as the original co-conspirators (or at 
any rate the closest attendants of the king) can be seen to be more privi- 
leged than any others. 

In her comprehensive review of many aspects of the circumstances that 
contributed to the creation of Achaemenid sculpture Margaret Root clearly 
underlines the importance that has to be attached to the aforementioned, 
conceivably quite late change of focus in Darius' relationship with his 
nobles (1979: 92, n. 147) and she uses this same point, among other con- 
siderations, to support a date late in the reign of Darius for the blueprint 
for the Apadana reliefs as well as to ascribe a still later date, within the 
reign of Xerxes (486 -464 В.С.), for the time at which most of the 
Apadana reliefs might have been carved. Less persuasive to my mind is 
her estimate of the significance of the hand-holding gesture with which 
each delegation was led into the presence of the king; for, while it is 
assuredly pertinent to note the conceivable relationship of this gesture 
to the way that individuals were led into the presence of a god or a king 
in Mesopotamian presentation scenes of the late third and early second 
millennia В.С',, I am less than convinced that the sole intent behind 
the introduction of this gesture was to infuse the Apadana reliefs with an 
“аша of religiosity’ (Root 1979: 270). Strictly within the context of 
Mesopotamia (and within the timeframe just mentioned) Piotr 
Michalowski has made the perhaps more valid observation that this 
gesture was one which served to ‘symbolize power relationships’*!. In 
sum, it might be argued that the visible, firm grip of each usher'' repre- 
sented a way of underlining the awe that the king inspired — and hence 
the natural reluctance of each delegation to move towards the unparalleled 
regal presence of the all-powerful Achaemenid monarch?. 


40 For which early motif, see in particular Winter 1987: 70 ff. and Р]. 1. 

41 Michalowski 1990: 62. Cf. also Root 1979: 268 where reference is made to ‘the 
control (my emphasis) of the usher over the petitioner’. 

? The nature of the usher’s firm grip is especially well shown in Schmidt 1953: 
Pl. 31b. 

43 Even the way in which the leading usher — that is to say, the usher closest to the 
presence of the king — turns his head back, as if to encourage the delegates directly 
behind him (Schmidt 1953: РІ. 27a), is something that could be viewed as entirely con- 
sistent with the present, partly revised reading of the evidence. This same interpretation 
might also suggest that the ‘spirit of festive informality’ that has been attributed to the 
nobles who are shown ascending the staircases of the Tripylon in order to come into the 
presence of the king (Schmidt 1953: 111) could have been intended to demonstrate some- 
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Epilogue 


Much of this paper has concentrated on the force of the motif of an exalted 
ruler, depicted on a high-backed throne in a review setting, first in late 
Assyria and, subsequently, in early fifth century Achaemenid Iran. In 
closing it may not be out of the way, therefore, to notice the continued 
popularity of this expression of extended power, especially in certain 
abbreviated citations. It is especially noteworthy that this motif continued 
to retain its currency within the broad bounds of the Achaemenid empire 
when the actual prototypes for the design, i.e. the two focal scenes from 
the Apadana, were themselves consigned (for reasons that are not yet 
totally clear) to the comparative obscurity of an inner courtyard of the 
Persepolis Treasury at a date approaching the middle of the fifth century 
B.C. (Roaf 1983: 158). 

From seal-impressed bullae recovered from Daskyleion in northwestern 
Anatolia (Kaptan 1996: 85 ff.) it is clear, for example, that certain of the 
official seals of the reign of Xerxes (486-464 B.C.) were based on the 
familiar motif that stood at the heart of the Persepolis review scene, even 
if no place was found in this abbreviated context for the heir to the throne 
(Fig. 9). The extent to which this latter design appears to have remained in 
favor down to the last days of Persian rule is very probably also indicated, 
inter alia, by the painted, still more abbreviated 'Achaemenid review 
motif? that appears on the inside of the shield of a Persian warrior in the 
sculptured frieze of the so-called Alexander Sarcophagus from Sidon'. 

Finally, if other indications of distant Achaemenid influence in the frozen 
tombs of Pazyryk (Fig. 1), dated to the fifth century and later, are kept in 
mind, as well as the ways in which at least the general character of a given 
item could be disseminated through the agency of the minor arts?, it should 
probably not come as too great a surprise to find that a version of a high- 
backed throne was even included in the design of a felt wall-hanging from 
Kurgan 5 (Rudenko 1970: 13 ff.). Here the occupant of the throne is possi- 
bly a goddess. She wears a headgear that is faintly reminiscent of an 


thing rather different: namely, a not negligible need — even at this elite level — to seek 
mutual support before the momentous occasion of a royal audience. 

44 See von Graeve 1970; also Calmeyer 1996: Fig. 4; Briant 1996: Fig. 9a; and 
Jamzadeh 1996: 123. 

45 In which context the representation of an Assyrian-related throne in one of the con- 
centric registers of the Arjan bowl once again comes to mind. See note 35, above. 
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Achaemenid dentate crown (Fig. 10); and with the characteristic exuber- 
ance of much of the imagery in this exceptional composition, her out- 
stretched hand holds not a single flower but what appears to be a tree in 
full bloom — and the top of the throne bends backwards and downwards 
to match the lowest, drooping branch of the tree*®. 
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Fig. 4. Persepolis. A tentative reconstruction of the relief that once occupied the central, 


focal location on the eastern side of the Apadana (after Tilia 1972: Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 5. Til Barsip. The uninscribed stela of Esarhaddon from the vicinity 
of the Lion Gate (after Borker-Klahn 1982: Fig. 218). 
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Fig. 6. Nineveh. A detail of the lower right-hand corner of Assurbanipal’s ‘throne couch’ 
from the famed banquet scene, together with the lower right-hand corner of the table 
which stands in front of the couch (drawing by C. Wolff, after Barnett 1976: РІ. 65). 
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Fig. 7. Persepolis. A reconstruction of the design on a throne-seat cover. Part of the top of 
the design is obscured bv the lower folds of the monarch's hanging sleeve (after Tilia 
1978: Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 8. Nimrud. Detail from a relief showing an embroidered tunic of Assurbanipal. A 
kneeling four-winged genius reaches out to grasp balancing images of a lion attacking a 
bull (drawing by C. Wolff, after Frankfort 1954: Fig. 41). 
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Fig. 9. Daskyleion. A tentative reconstruction of an Achaemenid seal design based on 
multiple, incomplete images (after Kaptan 1996: Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 10. Pazyryk. Detail of a felt wall-hanging from Kurgan 5. An enigmatic figure, 
conceivably a goddess, sits on an armless throne and holds a tree in blossom (drawing by 
C. Wolff, after Rudenko 1970: РІ. 154). 
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Introduction 


One of Karl Lamberg-Karlovsky's most enduring contributions is his pio- 
neering research on trade and exchange. These contributions are most 
apparent in a number of papers in which he drew attention to the wide- 
spread distribution of materials in Iran and the Indo-Iranian Borderlands. 
In a major paper that appeared in the journal East and West (1973), jointly 
authored with Maurizio Tosi, they employed the concept of an interaction 
sphere in order to explain the widespread distribution of artifacts present 
in the third millennium B.C.E. in a region that encompassed present-day 
eastern Iran, western Pakistan and parts of the Arabian Peninsula. 

In this paper, I review some of the history of early development of theo- 
ries that account for interregional interaction in order to contextualize 
contributions made by Lamberg-Karlovsky. In subsequent sections, I 
revisit the interaction sphere concept in light of recent studies of social 
boundaries in which material culture and technology are identified as 
signatures of social interaction, a topic strongly akin to the interaction 
sphere concept. In a final section, I reconsider results of my own research 
(К. Wright 1984, 1987, 1989) in the Indo-Iranian Borderlands in light of 
recently published evidence from the Oman Peninsula (Méry 2000) and 
new understandings of the relationship of technologies to social boundaries. 


Interaction Spheres, World Systems and Social Boundaries 


Archaeologists who adopted ecosystems theory in the 1960's and 1970's 
under the banner of the New Archaeology gave little weight to inter-societal 
contact as a prime mover in the development of complex societies, 
although there were some important exceptions. These researchers 
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followed a theoretical position derived from Leslie White's systems theory 
and Julian Steward's cultural ecology. Although Steward had conducted 
important regional studies, ecosystems theory as it was employed by 
archaeologists focused principally on 'closed systems' and internal devel- 
opments, more in line with the community-based studies that dominated 
cultural anthropology. Important exceptions among New World archaeol- 
ogists were the research of Kent Flannery (1968), William Sanders (1968), 
and William Rathje (1971), who examined trade from the perspective of 
the growth of urbanism in Mesoamerica. In the Old World, the regional 
analyses of Henry Wright (1972) and Gregory Johnson (Wright and Johnson 
1975) were extremely influential in Near Eastern archaeology. Other 
papers that were less dependent upon assumptions derived from systems 
theory were Lamberg-Karlovsky's research on interaction spheres, an 
important paper published by Robert McC. Adams (1974) and another by 
Philip Kohl (1978) in Near Eastern archaeology. The interaction sphere 
paper stressed economic and ideological factors as primary bases for 
societal developments, whereas Adams (among other factors) focused on 
the role of individuals and powerful institutions and Kohl on the power 
relations between core states and peripheral zones. 

These papers paved the way for the employment of world systems 
theory in archaeological contexts. As is by now well known, Immanuel 
Wallerstein (1974) originally developed the theory in order to account for 
the emergence of European capitalism. Wallerstein proposed that the 
largely exploitative trading relationships between core states and periph- 
eral zones tipped the balance between stronger core economies and other 
less developed ones, creating the conditions under which capitalism 
emerged. Although there were initial benefits to the less politically and 
economically developed peripheral regions, they eventually would become 
dependent upon the core because core states were free to engage in trade 
with many different peripheral groups, potentially cutting off the primary 
market of its existing trading partners. Although a recent review by Gil 
Stein (1999) of world systems and dependency theories challenges their 
utility in most archaeological contexts because the inequality of relations 
and asymmetry they demanded is not supported by the evidence from 
precapitalist economies, it continues to be influential in Old World studies 
(Algaze 1993). 

The employment of the interaction sphere concept and the analyses of 
Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi were unique among the above theories for 
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two reasons. First, in addition to citing the importance of economic factors 
as was the case with the other theories discussed, they considered ideolog- 
ical ties relevant to understanding regional developments. Second, their 
discussion was based upon artifacts alone, without recourse to any written 
documents, and thus provided an important example of how material 
culture could be used as a source from which to infer economic and ideo- 
logical factors. 

Specifically, the two scholars, then actively engaged in excavations in 
Iran, had discovered, among many other materials cited, a distinctive 
painted grey ware that was widely distributed throughout eastern Iran, 
western Pakistan and the United Arab Emirates. Since many of the painted 
grey wares were found in mortuary contexts, they inferred that the ceram- 
ics represented the widespread sharing of ideas with respect to burial prac- 
tices. Morever, if, as was implied, the grey wares were produced in a 
restricted location and distributed throughout the region, the dual forces of 
economy and ideology shared throughout this vast territory would have 
provided a powerful stimulus for the development of the complex societies 
that emerged in subsequent time periods. 

Although the paper by Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi has not been 
widely cited, perhaps because of its publication in a journal with limited 
circulation, there are recent developments in studies of social boundaries 
that draw on concepts that are similar to their interaction sphere paper. 
Like the interaction. sphere concept as Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 
employed it, studies of social boundaries focus on a variety of forms of 
cultural contact and strategies for signaling exclusion or belonging and 
interaction need not imply that dependency or asymmetry are necessary 
consequences of contact. Finally, ideologies are broadly defined to include 
institutionally-based views held by religious groups as well as other cultural 
or social ideals. 


Revisiting Interaction Spheres — Social Boundaries and Technologies 


As discussed in the above, archaeologists, especially in the Old World, 
never abandoned the study of intersocietal contact. A major factor was that 
they could hardly ignore the widespread distribution of artifacts visible 
throughout ancient times and the results of research that had demonstrated 
that objects of various kinds were transported great distances as items of 
exchange (G. Wright 1969). They have been a powerful reminder that 
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contact has been a normal part of social and cultural life, certainly by 
12,000 years ago in the Old World when humans settled into permanent 
communities and surrounded themselves with objects. 

Archaeologists who study social boundaries conceive of points of 
contact as sites of influence, negotiation and potential change because they 
occur among social groups that represent disparate interests, belief systems 
or cultural ideals. Shmuel Eisenstadt (1987: 237) refers to points of 
contact as sites of cultural construction or re-construction, Igor Kopytoff 
(1986: 35) as cultural self-reproduction and Katherine Trinkaus (1987:1) 
as socially and culturally integrative. Social boundaries are, in a sense, 
where 'culture' is made. 

What makes social boundaries significant in archaeological contexts is 
that they represent the engagement of individuals and social groups at a 
variety of social levels and on multiple scales, allowing for assessments of 
the timing and trajectory of interaction. In archaeological contexts, material 
remains preserve a record of every day happenings and practices of 
people, comprised of a diversity of ethnic, kinship, friendship, occupation 
or other affiliations that are specific to locations and time periods. As such 
they express the aesthetic tastes and needs of segments of societies and 
social relationships among the individuals and social groups that produce 
and consume them in what Alexander Lesser (1961: 44ff) referred to as 
matrices of human associations that are overlapping and not discrete. In 
that sense, contact activates social pathways that, though they may take 
place within face-to-face communities, extend far beyond them (Welsch 
and Terrell 1999: 53). 

There are various forms of interaction discernible in the archaeological 
record and an underdeveloped factor has been technologies as an impor- 
tant link between the study of social boundaries and material remains. In a 
revived interest in the relationship between technology and culture, 
archaeologists have examined the degree to which technologies, like mate- 
rial objects, may signal contact and social boundaries. If material remains 
signal contact, are there ways in which technologies represent interactions 
among groups? Do they signal forms of contact that draw communities 
into broader social or economic associations? 

This rethinking of technology is coincident with critiques of the New 
Archaeology and a shift away from the evolutionary and adaptive biases of 
the processual approach. Specifically, anthropologists now reject views of 
technology that have been heavily laden with popular misconceptions in 
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which the term, technology, has been reserved for those regarded as 
complex and that occur in public, non-household contexts (Pfaffenberger 
1992). Morever, discussions of technologies have downplayed the element 
of human choice in the types of technologies employed by societies, as if 
they were self-propelled and somehow automatically influenced social 
life. Discussions of technologies as need driven or as 'prime movers' fall 
into this category. 

In distinction, recent analyses of technologies in archaeological con- 
texts have emphasized these aspects of social choice (McGaw 1996, 
Wright 1996), while others have focused on the ways in which tech- 
nologies represent deeply embedded ideologies. Drawing on the works of 
Durkheim and Mauss and more recent discussions of Francesca Bray 
(1997), Pierre Lemmonier (1992), and Heather Lechtman (1977), they 
investigate technologies as learned cultural practices and forms of com- 
munication. Bray, in a study of weaving and household architecture in 
Late Imperial China, has demonstrated the ways in which technologies 
reinforced gender ideologies. In that sense, technologies convey intel- 
lectual messages and can be viewed as ‘ideology’ in that they are one of 
the ways in which a social system guides *how people think about nature, 
about society, about meanings' (Bray 1997: 16). Pierre Lemmonier, 
recalling Mauss (1935), similarly advocates conceiving of technologies as 
*action which 15 effective and traditional (and in this it 1s no different from 
a magical, religious, or symbolic action) felt by the...[actor to be] mechan- 
ical, physical or physico-chemical...and...pursued with this aim in view’ 
(Mauss 1935, trans. and quoted by Lemmonier 1992: 5). In this view the 
gestures and actions that are part of learning processes and that indi- 
viduals habitually perform in the transformation of natural materials to 
human products are identifiers or signatures of social groups. 

Other important studies, closely related to Lemmonier's research but 
predating it are the works of Heather Lechtman (1977) and Arthur Stein- 
berg (Lecthman and Steinberg 1979), who developed the concept of a 
technological style. In an early paper, Lechtman and Steinberg drew an 
analogy between technologies and the visual and musical arts, in which 
they demonstrated that technological styles (as far as I know a concept 
developed by them), as did other arts, reflected cultural preoccupations 
that were expressed in ‘the very style of the technology itself’ (Lechtman 
1977: 7). In that sense, a technological style represented basic ideologies 
shared by an artisan and his or her culture because the act of making or 
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shaping an object involved sensual and imaginative perceptions that were 
conceivable only in the context of basic conceptions of the world. Using 
examples from ethnohistoric and materials research on Andean metal- 
lurgv, Lechtman reconstructed the relationship between symbolic systems, 
concepts of the universe and gilding processes. Gold, silver and copper 
were intrinsic to the objects Andean artisans created as they built up 
layers of the three metals to create final products whose structures were 
faithful to their inner character embedded in Andean cultural ideals. In a 
subsequent study of Andean cloth, Lechtman demonstrated that artisans 
consistently approached technologies by integrating designs, materials and 
structural properties. Figurative motifs on cloth were embedded within the 
hierarchical structure of the weaving process rather than embroidered on 
to the finished cloth. This integration and layering of materials reflected 
the same concepts employed by metallurgists in the gilding process and 
expressed wider belief systems held in Andean society. 

These studies of technological styles provide a critical basis with which 
to integrate studies of technologies into an understanding of processes at 
social boundaries. First, they have demonstrated that technologies may be 
as representative of social groups as material objects themselves. There 
is a specificity implied by the link between actions on matter embedded 
in technological processes and the individuals or groups that engage in 
production. Second, these works effectively expand the concept of ideology 
beyond religious beliefs to include day-to-day practices. 

In spite of these advances, these new conceptions of technologies imply 
that culture is uniform and that learned practices are culturally bound. 
I believe this aspect of their work requires modification because it seems 
unlikely that technologies, or any other ideologies for that matter, express 
views that are uniformly held throughout a culture. Cultures do not speak 
in a single voice but represent social values held by various interest groups 
that come together within a larger society. In Lechtman's case, for exam- 
ple, metal objects were produced for elite members of society that were 
the primary patrons of the Moche artisans who produced the objects stud- 
ied. The views embedded in the technological style, therefore, may not 
have represented the culture as a whole, but those of artisan groups closely 
aligned with elite members of the society. 

These modifications pave the way for analyses that more closely repre- 
sent face-to-face interactions among segments of societies at the bound- 
aries of a variety of social groups. In addition, they emphasize human 
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choice and agency in distinction to control of interaction by a centralized 
authority. They open the possibility of tracking alterations brought about by 
these encounters and their changing nature where interaction is sustained. 


Inner and Outermost Frontiers — Revisiting technologies and social 
boundaries 


In light of the theories described above, I revisit interpretations of research 
that I conducted in the 1980's (Wright 1984) and integrate results of a 
related corpus of ceramics from the Oman Peninsula (Méry 2000). The 
results of these two projects demonstrate that technologies were implicated 
in widespread interaction that occurred during the third millennium 
throughout the Indo-Iranian Borderlands and extended to the Oman Penin- 
sula. In this paper, I build on the research conducted by Lamberg- 
Karlovsky and Tosi and incorporate concepts derived from social bound- 
ary and technology studies to provide a more nuanced picture of the 
complexities of contact than proposed in previous interpretations. 

To recapitulate, the two scholars had noted that painted grey wares 
were distributed throughout the Borderlands and suggested that the presence 
of this artifact, as well as other materials signaled a sphere of interaction 
that was based upon shared beliefs in burial practices and economic 
exchange. These emerging interaction spheres were precursors to the 
development of more complex societies in the Indus Valley in Pakistan 
and India and the Helmand basin in Afghanistan and eastern Iran that 
occurred in subsequent periods (Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1973). 

The research that I conducted involved a typological and technical 
study and the employment of neutron activation analysis, applied for the 
first time in this region, to determine production loci. With respect to 
typology, the results demonstrated that there were significant differences 
in design and vessel forms that effectively divided the wares into two 
types. On Fig. 1, this division is indicated by the solid, bold line that cuts 
through Pakistan, separating the grey wares from the Iranian sites (Shahr- 
1 Sokhta and Tepe Yahya are shown on the map) from Damb Sadaat and 
others north, south and east of it. Results of the neutron activation analy- 
ses effectively further reduced the spheres of interaction to smaller 
regional entities (represented on Fig. 1 by the dashed lines) for which a 
number of different production loci were identified. Finally, my techno- 
logical reconstructions of the grey wares indicated that the technology was 
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widely shared (represented on Fig. 1 by the narrow, solid line, that encom- 
passes the region). 

Although my research cast serious doubt on some aspects of the inter- 
action sphere paper with respect to burial practices, since the Pakistani 
grey wares were found in non-burial contexts, recent results from the 
Oman Peninsula partially confirm aspects of their original proposal 
(Méry 2000). Méry's analytical study of painted grey wares and other 
ceramics from the Oman Peninsula has demonstrated the links between 
these wares in eastern Iran and possible widespread beliefs in burial prac- 
tices. Painted grey wares on the Oman Peninsula (Fig. 1) were discovered 
predominantly in burial contexts, for example, at Hili in various tombs and 
at other locations, at Umm an-Nar, Shimal, Bat/Amlah and Maysar. More- 
over, an analytical study of the painted grey wares and other ceramics 
indicated that the grey wares were imported into the Oman Peninsula, 
since they were produced from clays that were incompatible with local 
geological sources (Méry 2000:191ff.). Although no direct link could be 
made to a specific site, it was inferred that the ceramics were brought to 
the Peninsula from southeastern Iran or possibly the Makran in Pakistan, 
where painted grey wares have been found in production contexts (Besenval 
1992, 1997), though they have not yet been subjected to analytical study. 

These results indicate that, when taken as a whole, there were differ- 
ences within the Indo-Iranian Borderlands in the function of the painted 
grey wares. First, the almost exclusive presence of the painted grey wares 
in Omani tombs lends support to the ideological linkages proposed by 
Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi. Their distribution at some distance from 
their production loci supports the idea of the exchange of goods. In contrast, 
these results differ from research on the painted grey wares from the 
eastern edges of the Indo-Iranian Borderlands in Pakistan, where they 
were not confined to mortuary contexts, suggesting that the ideological 
linkages they proposed cannot be made there. Second, production occurred 
at a number of different loci distributed throughout the Borderlands (Fig. 
1), although as Méry has now shown, not on the Omani Peninsula. Claims 
to centralization of production and control of a wide-ranging distribution 
system could not be supported based on the Indo-Iranian Borderlands as a 
whole, with Oman being an exception. 

Finally, I return now to the question of social boundaries and tech- 
nologies. Although the technology of painted grey wares appears not to 
have been known in the Omani Peninsula, my own research demonstrated 
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that it was widely shared throughout the Indo-Iranian Borderlands, where 
it cross-cut the boundaries of a variety of cultural groups along its outer- 
most boundaries. The distinctive nature of painted grey ware production, 
most importantly the skilled manipulation of atmospheric conditions in the 
kiln and the standardization of the wares, differed from other ceramics 
known from the region. This technology was developed on the Kacchi 
Plain, the best evidence being from the site of Mehrgarh (Wright 1984, 
1987, 1989), where the technique is known earlier than in other regions, 
suggesting that it spread from there to other parts of the Indo-Iranian 
Borderlands. 

Of additional interest is the distribution of production loci and knowl- 
edge of the grey ware technology at its innermost boundaries represented 
by the settlements in Pakistan. These include two clusters of sites in the 
highlands (Sur Jangal, Rana Ghundai and Dabar Kot) in the Loralai region 
and Damb Sadaat and Faiz Mohammad in the Quetta region and another 
cluster in the lowlands along the Kacchi Plain (Mehrgarh, Deh Lurah, 
Bodhani Damb, and Pathani Damb). First, the grey wares showed little 
variability in form and design when samples from the Kacchi Plain, 
Quetta, and Loralai were compared, in spite of the fact that there was sig- 
nificant variability when the full assemblage of ceramic materials were 
compared. Second, there were a number of different locations in which the 
grey wares were produced, again in distributions that cut across the three 
regions. Although the bulk of the grey wares studied were produced and 
consumed on the Kacchi Plain, some were brought to the Quetta region. 
This distribution adds support to the idea that highland and lowland com- 
munities in Quetta and Kacchi were in communication on a sustained 
basis. In distinction, grey wares found in the Loralai region were with rare 
exceptions produced locally and were not items of exchange. 

A very important link among the three regions was the overall consis- 
tency of technological style of the painted grey wares. Since grey ware 
technologies differed in essential ways from those employed in the manu- 
facture of other contemporary pottery (they are produced in two-cham- 
bered kilns as are some other wares but reduction firings are unique to this 
pottery), the widespread use of this technique emerged as an important 
shared characteristic, although the skill achieved by potters differed. At 
Kacchi sites, potters were in complete control of the production process 
perhaps because the technique originated there. But in the Loralai region, 
although potters were familiar with all stages in the production sequence 
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and tried to emulate the technique, they lacked the technical skills to 
achieve the reduction atmospheres required to produce the even grey color 
visible on the Kacchi grey wares. 

To conclude, in the three regions discussed above and in the Indo-Iran- 
ian Borderlands as a whole, research has demonstrated a complex set of 
processes that show a pattern of change over time and space both in the 
Indo-Iranian Borderlands and on the Oman Peninsula. The results of my 
painted grey ware research indicated that interaction initially occurred 
among potters when the grey ware technology was adopted by potters in 
Iran. In a subsequent period, interaction involved the actual exchange of 
ceramics from the Kacchi Plain (the string of sites represented by Mer- 
hgarh, Deh Lurah, Bodhani Damb and Pathani Damb) to Iranian Seistan 
(Shahr-i Sokhta). Although the grey ware technology was not known on 
the Oman Peninsula, Méry's studies of other ceramics indicate that the 
transference of pottery-making techniques was a general pattern there 
throughout the period. The early adoption of ceramic technology of fine 
red wares from Iran was followed by the exchange of ceramics from that 
region, a pattern that follows the same sequence identified for the painted 
grey wares in which the adoption of a technology was followed by subse- 
quent exchange. 

This spread of technologies, as a feature of interaction and contact, pro- 
vides a basis with which to reconstruct social processes at work on the 
Borderlands. In a previous publication (Wright 1989), I had concluded that 
technologies were neutral, in the sense that they did not represent cultural 
values and therefore, spread easily. However, in light of recent rethinking 
of technologies, processes at work can be more closely identified with 
specific groups in order to reconstruct how they spread, the forms of 
contact that occurred and their impact on other factors at the boundaries 
of societies. 


Conclusions 


These results, when combined with others from the Omani Peninsula, have 
made it possible to elaborate on interactions among a number of disparate 
groups on the Indo-Iranian Borderlands. By conceiving of interactions 
at social boundaries in the context of technologies, I have broadened 
conceptions of ideology to include those involved in face-to-face 
encounters among individuals at several scales of analysis. In particular, 
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the small-scale contact among potters in both the Borderlands and the 
Oman Peninsula stimulated new forms of interaction at a variety of social 
levels. 

In both instances, there were clear lines of communication in which the 
details of technologies were transmitted between groups. If technological 
styles represent deeply embedded ideologies, and as I suggested, though 
they cannot be ascribed to a universal set of values common to an entire 
culture but more likely represent segments of societies, the most reason- 
able explanation is that face-to-face contact occurred among potters. In the 
case of the Borderlands lines of communication at its innermost bound- 
aries among groups in Loralai, Quetta and the Kacchi Plain, occurred 
between lowland and highland potters, whereas at its outermost reaches, 
initial contact among potters stimulated a later system of exchange that 
more intensively connected eastern and western groups in the Borderlands. 
A similar pattern existed on the Oman Peninsula. 

The research also confirms the results of ethnoarchaeological studies of 
present-day potters and broadens our understanding of technological 
styles. My results are consistent with ethnoarchaeological studies con- 
ducted by Dean Arnold (1985, 1989, 1991) among potters in Ticul, 
Yucatan, Mexico, and Olivier Gosselain (1999) with others in Cameroon. 
Both studies have shown that motor-habit patterns, when reinforced 
through daily practices and learned through imitation often beginning in 
childhood, are most resistant to change. In distinction, potters are willing 
to incorporate new techniques in post-forming manufacturing processes 
and it is these that are more readily transmitted from one potter to another, 
even at some distances (Gosselain 1999). Like their modern counterparts, 
potters on the Indo-Iranian Borderlands did not adopt new fabrication 
techniques but continued to employ those used when producing local 
pottery styles, adding weight to the conclusion that the day-to-day learning 
processes of hand or wheel forming techniques are expressions of broader 
frameworks situated in the social lives of producers and consumers. On 
the other hand, potters did adopt the new post-firing techniques that have 
made it possible for us to trace patterns of contact. 

Finally, social boundaries and technological styles provided new tools 
with which to rethink the significance of interaction. Emphasis on every 
day happenings and identification of associations at smaller spatial and 
temporal scales than the larger entities implied by interaction 'spheres' 
makes it possible to isolate segments of societies, at least with respect to 
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the adoption of technologies and the timing and trajectory of contact. 
These actions were the result of small scale exchanges of information but 
ones that set the stage for the subsequent, more intensified interaction 
involving the exchange of materials. By investigating these smaller 
segments of societies and patterns of contact, I was able to track changing 
historical processes that occurred over a relatively short period but that set 
in motion activities that altered technological systems and linked together 
a vast region. 
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THE KANGAVAR SURVEY — THE IRON AGE 
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T. Cuyler YOUNG, Jr. 
(Toronto) 


Introduction 


I have been trying, without success, for more years than either of us wants 
to count, to convince my good friend and colleague, Karl Lamberg- 
Karlovsky, that the Iron Age is an interesting period in the history of 
ancient Iran. So far I have failed. He is a stubborn fellow, but then so am 
I. Here is one more attempt on my part to lure him into agreeing that there 
are fun things to do with materials dating to the end of Iranian prehistory. 
Though I may fail again in this enjoyable struggle between us, at least, 
under the present circumstance, I assume he will have to read it! 


The data for this discussion 


The data for this discussion is summarized in Tables I to III and in their 
accompanying Numerical Analyses. АП of these data were collected by a 
survey of the Kangavar Valley in central western Iran conducted by the 
Godin Project of the University of Toronto, the Royal Ontario Museum 
and the Archaeological Service of Iran in the autumn of 1974 (Young 
1975). 


Comments on the recovery, nature and quality of the data base 


A. The survey 


The survey was conducted between September 12 and October 23, 1974. 
The staff consisted of the author (director), Claus Breede (surveyor and 
draftsman), Mr. M. Rahbar of the Archaeological Service of Iran, and two 
hired pickmen from the excavation staff of the Godin Project. Thanks to 
the outstanding generosity of Mr. Saif'ollah Kambaxsh-Fard we were 
provided accommodation and board at the excavation house of the Iranian 
expedition to the Anahita Temple in Kangavar. I must say that I have 
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never lived in a more pleasant or better managed dig house than that of the 
Iranians at Kangavar. 

The survey was greatly facilitated by a complete set of air photographs 
of the area covered, provided by the Department of Geography of the 
University of Tehran. These invaluable documents were supplemented by 
a set of 1:250,000 U.S. Army maps of the valley which are my personal 
possession. 

Our procedure was to identify sites to be visited each day from the air 
photographs as best we could and to begin our work on the ground by 
visiting these locations. From those points we were able to identify on the 
ground sites which had not been visible on the air photographs. Further 
sites were found by seeking information from farmers who regularly 
ploughed nearby fields and who were aware of non-mounded sherd scatters. 
When a site was located, Young, Rahbar and the two pickmen would 
search for sherds, while Breede would measure and make a rough topo- 
graphic plan of the site. Photographs were taken when thought necessary, 
and a few sites deemed particularly important or which had a distinctive 
configuration were sherded systematically. No complete pick-up of sherds 
was made. No systematic transects were walked, and no efforts were made 
to sample the valley randomly. Only sites visible by one means or another, 
or discovered through enquiry, were visited. 

Sherds and other items recovered were either processed at the dig house 
the day they were found, or on the one day a week we did not go into the 
field. Period identifications were based on the excavated sequence from 
Godin Tepe as then understood and on materials recovered by the Iranians 
from the Anahita Temple excavations. 

No claim can be made that we located all of the ancient sites in the area 
surveyed. It is reasonable to assume, however, that we probably visited all 
of the mounded sites, and we certainly recovered a goodly number of non- 
mounded sites as well. The survey may reasonably be described as of 
medium intensity. In total we visited some 75 modern villages and 
mapped a total of 171 pre-modern and ancient sites. 

Seventy percent of the diagnostic sherds found were taken to Tehran. 
Roughly half of that collection is in the Muse Iran Bastan, and half is in 
the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Canada. 
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B. The geography of the survey area 


The area surveyed (Fig. 1) is that part of the drainage basin of the Gamas 
Ab River which flows through the Kangavar Valley. The main branch of 
the river enters the Kangvar Valley from the Assadabad Valley to the 
northwest by cutting through a slight rise which separates the two valleys. 
It leaves the Kangavar Valley through a very narrow gorge cut through a 
relatively high ridge of hills which defines the boundary between the Kan- 
gavar and the Sahneh Valleys. Before the river enters this gorge it is 
joined by the branch which flows north out of the Nehavand Valley (the 
village at this point, the extreme southwestern limit of the survey, is, nat- 
urally, called Doab). The survey covered the more or less flat valley bot- 
tom and the narrow valleys carved by the small tributary streams that flow 
into the Gamas Ab from within the Kangavar drainage basin. All such 
streams were followed to the crest of the local water shed. 

The valley naturally divides into three separate geographic areas. The 
valley floor proper runs from approximately the Kangavar — Tueiserhkan 
road to the gorge through to the Sahneh Valley (just south of the Kangavar 
— Nehavand road). Godin Tepe sits at the east end of this area. Agricul- 
ture here is based almost exclusively on irrigation, originally using only 
water drawn from the Gamas Ab, but now much supplemented with well 
water raised to the surface by diesel pumps. A line of sites dating to Godin 
Period VI along the east side of the valley suggests that either the river ran 
here in the 4^ millennium, or perhaps the first documented irrigation canal 
was dug in the valley along that line. Sites from the valley floor are 
labeled K. 

To the west and northwest of the modern road from Hamadan to Ker- 
manshah, on which the town of Kangavar is located, is an upland area 
which we labeled the Kangavar Hill Country. Sites here are designated 
KH. Three small streams flow down through this hilly and broken land- 
scape. Modern villages and ancient sites are located mainly along these 
streams. Today, as in the past, some of the agriculture of this area is based 
on irrigation, but a great deal of dry farming is, and was in the past, also 
practiced. The areas between the streams are used extensively for grazing. 
АП of the modern villages and ancient sites are small compared with those 
on the valley floor. 

This is also true of the third main area of the drainage basin. In this 
area, Velishgird, villages and sites line up along the two streams that flow 
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around either side of the mountain, Khangurmaz. Sites are labeled V. 
After these two streams join the main river slightly to the south of the site 
of Seh Gabi (Young and Levine 1974) the geographical distinction 
between the main valley floor (K) and Velishgird becomes rather indis- 
tinct. The southern and western boundary of Velishgird, therefore, is rather 
arbitrarily drawn. This area was most heavily occupied in the Parthian 
period: many of the small sites of that time represent single farm home- 
steads. Limited irrigation is practiced and most of the agriculture is dry 
farm. The hill slopes are again, as in the Kangavar Hill Country, used 
extensively for pasturage. 


C. Problems and suspected problems with the data discussed here 


1. At the time the survey was completed Henrickson had not begun to 
work on his definitive study of the stratification, architectural and ceramic 
periodization of Period III at Godin (Henrickson 1984). From this impor- 
tant work we now know that the ceramics of the long-lived Period III (ca. 
2600-16/1500 B.C.) can be divided typologically and stratigraphically into 
six major sub-periods or phases. The survey materials could at the time be 
identified only as Period III. It is now clear, however, (as suspected in 
1974) that not all of the fifty-six sites so identified were occupied at the 
same time. Thus while the Period III occupation of the valley remains the 
largest of any period in terms of total hectares, occupation in Period III at 
any one time was certainly not as extensive as the total suggests. More 
important for our purposes here, we do not know exactly which sites of 
Period III were occupied at the time of the arrival of the Iron Age I/II 
culture. In this regard it would be splendid were someone able to visit the 
valley again and sort out the Period III sites according to their phases. 

2. The Iron I/II Period is a large problem. These two cultures are, of 
course, distinct and well documented in both habitation sites and burials in 
northwestern Iran: e.g. Hasanlu (Dyson 1989). Along the face of the 
Elburz Mountains (Iron I and II), and in Luristan and Kurdistan (for certain, 
Iron I only) they are documented only in burials: e.g. Khorvin and 
Chandar (Vanden Berghe 1964) and Geytariyeh (Kambaxsh-Fard 1375) 
for the Elburz region; Giyan (Contenau and Ghirshman 1935) and Godin 
(Young 1969) for the central western Zagros. An examination of the 
exposed sections at Tepe Giyan demonstrates that there was clearly a 
settlement contemporary with at least some of the Iron I burials at that site, 
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and there is an occupation site of Iron I and II near Khorvin (personal 
observations). Nevertheless, no occupation sites have been excavated. 

A second difficulty, of course, is that Iron I grey ware cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of Iron II on the basis of ware alone. The ceramic 
fabrics are, at least macroscopically, the same. One must find one of the 
key diagnostic shapes characteristic of each period to make a clear chrono- 
logical distinction. This we were never able to do with survey material 
from Kangavar. Hence the unsatisfactory designation Iron I/II. Since the 
two periods together represent a time range of approximately seven 
hundred years, we face something of the same problem we do with the 
Period III occupation in the valley: we may be reasonably sure that not all 
sites designated Iron I/II were occupied either immediately after Period III 
or immediately prior to the start of the Godin П or the Iron Age III period. 
3. The Iron Age IV period remains vague and poorly defined, though there 
is no question that such a period exists. In the course of the survey it 
gradually became clear that there was a corpus of pottery we were finding 
which was clearly related to the ceramics of Godin II (Iron III), but which 
also clearly differed in several ways from that assemblage. When Kam- 
baxsh-Fard examined this material he was confident in pronouncing that it 
could not be Parthian or Sasanian based on the materials from the Anahita 
Temple with which he was, of course, very familiar. It looked early to 
him. Here, therefore, was a group of sherds which looked like they might 
be somewhat later than Godin II, but which were most probably earlier 
than Parthian. The temptation, of course, was to label this material 
‘Achaemenid’. Wishing to eschew the use of an historical term for a 
period of time that was only defined, at least locally, in archaeological 
terms, Iron IV was chosen to designate this corpus. 

When the Iron IV period begins and ends is unclear. The 'Squatter' 
levels of Godin II may well represent a chronologically early example of 
this assemblage (Gopnik 2000). Iron IV might begin sometime in the 5th 
century B.C. and end shortly after the beginning of the 2nd century B.C. 
4. Finally, fairly soon in the course of the survey we adopted the practice 
of never calling anything Parthian unless it involved ceramics that Kam- 
baxsh-Fard would call Parthian and that was associated with 'Clinky 
Ware' (Stronach 1974). The distinction Iron III, Iron IV and Parthian, 
however, remains unclear for the sites surveyed and recorded before we 
adopted this practice. One needs, therefore, to be cautious about the sites 
in the data base that are recorded as having only Godin II and Parthian, or 
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Iron IV and Parthian, or all three occupations. I have hopes that there 
remains enough data available in the Royal Ontario Museum eventually to 
sort this matter out with more precision, but that is the subject of a sepa- 
rate article. 


Discussion 


NB: As with the Numerical Analyses of the Tables no sites with a ? are 
included in this discussion. 


Godin III 


As one would expect, the bulk of the occupation dated to the Godin III 
period is found on the valley floor (the K area): seventy-two percent 
(7296) of the occupied hecterage is found there. Here on the valley floor 
we can also observe a tripartite division of sites by size, including two 
major town sites: Godin Tepe and K 43 (Karkhaneh Tepe). A remarkable 
percentage of the total occupation is found at these two sites: some 27.4 
hectares or thirty-seven percent (37%) of the total area occupied during the 
period. Furthermore, we know that Godin was occupied for the whole of 
Period III, and, to judge by the depth of the Period III deposit at K 43, so 
was Karkhaneh Tepe. 

Regardless of the observation above that it is certain that not all Period 
III sites were occupied at the same time, one can postulate a fair amount 
of population pressure based on the changing settlement patterns in the 
Kangavar Hill Country (KH) and Velishgird (V). The only significant 
occupation of these two hill regions was in Period VI, when there were 
eight (8) sites in each region. The population in Velishgird, however, had 
fallen off to only three (3) sites in Period IV and only four (4) Period IV 
sites are located in the Kangavar Hill Country. In Period Ш, however, 
there are fifteen (15) sites in each region, with the number of hectares 
occupied in the Kangavar Hill Country being significant more than in 
Velishgird. The significance of this move into the less fertile hills around 
the valley floor is underlined by the observation that in hectares it represent 
forty-four percent (44%) of the Period III village occupation, once the 
hectareage of the two towns is subtracted from the total hectarage for the 
period (valley floor villages = 46.05 hectares; hills villages = 20.04 
hectares). In sum, it would appear that the valley floor in Period III was 
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not capable of sustaining the population and thus more marginal regions 
were occupied and cultivated, as today. 

What is equally striking and more important for this discussion is the 
clear evidence for a major disruption in settlement at the end of Period III. 
Sixty-one percent (6196) of Period III sites were not re-occupied in the 
Iron ИП Period. There was also a significant drop in the number of 
hectares occupied (I am assuming here for the sake of argument that all 
Iron ІЛІ sites were occupation sites, but see below). Iron I/II sites produce 
only 26.36 hectares of occupation, which represent a sixty-four percent 
(64%) decrease from Period III levels. Perhaps equally significant, there 
is no Iron I/II occupation at either town site, Godin being used only for 
burials. 

Thus, after over a thousand years of stable occupation during the Godin 
III Period, the valley went through its most striking change in settlement 
patterns since the Period IV invaders had brought the Period VI occupa- 
tion to a close. One could go so far as to call this collapse at the end of the 
Bronze Age catastrophic. 


Iron Age I/II 


For all of the disruption in the settlement pattern at the end of the Bronze 
Age, the distribution of Iron I/II sites displays one point of continuity with 
the past: seventy percent (7096) of the Iron I/II sites (14) represent re- 
occupations of Period III sites. Only thirty (3096) of the sites (6) are new 
foundations. On the evidence from Godin alone, however, this leads us 
directly to the issue of which of these sites are burial sites only and which 
are occupation sites. 

With a few assumptions, the force of which I leave to the judgement of 
the reader, it may be possible to sort this issue out at least to some extent. 
First, it seems reasonable to suggest that small sites that, (1) produced a 
goodly number of Iron I/II sherds, (2) had not been occupied for some 
time, and (3) were completely undisturbed, are probably Iron ІЛІ occu- 
pation sites. Two sites meet these criteria: K 55 and V 45, both of which 
had last been occupied in Period VI times (late fourth millennium). On this 
basis I would argue that we have good evidence of an Iron ІЛІ settled 
occupation in the Kangavar Valley, just as we know we have further south 
at Tepe Giyan, even though only Iron I graves from that site have been 
published (see above). 
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Second, let us assume that sites used only for burials would tend to be 
the larger ones which produced relatively few Iron I/II sherds. If all sites 
of two (2) hectares or more are included in this group, then K 14, 22, 47, 
61, 60, and, of course, Godin itself are not occupation sites. The third 
assumption is now clear: all sites under two (2) hectares, regardless of 
how many Iron I/II sherds they produced, are probably occupation sites. 
This leaves us with four (4) sites in K, two (2) in KH and eight (8) in V, 
with only three (3) of them (K 21, KH 25 and V 28) over a hectare in size. 
Some of these sites are very small indeed (e.g. V 45 and 47). Such small 
sites, particularly those with a considerable number of Iron ІЛІ sherds, 
have a high probability of being occupation sites. 

Finally, with regard to the issue of burial vs. occupation sites, we 
should of course remember that there must be a number of large sites that 
have produced no Iron I/II sherds, but which must contain Iron I/II burials. 
In all the looking for sherds by dozens of people at Godin Tepe over a 
period of several years no Iron I/II pottery was ever found on the surface 
of the site. We only know of the presence of Iron I/II people (bodies) 
by the three burials excavated in the south Outer Town (Young 1969: 
Figs. 24-25). 

If we follow these several assumptions it is at once clear that the bulk 
of the Iron I/II occupation of the region is from small sites located primar- 
ily in the hills. Sites K 21, 37, 49 and 50 on the valley floor add up to only 
3.95 hectares of occupation. We find almost twice as much occupation in 
the hills: 6.94 hectares. This distribution, combined with the small size 
of most of the sites, suggest to me a subsistence system based heavily 
on herding, for that is the pattern of exploitation best suited to the hill 
country. Even if one does not accept any of the assumptions made above, 
and prefers assuming that all sites that yielded Iron I/II pottery on survey 
were Iron I/II occupation sites, the distribution and size of the sites would 
seem to point to an emphasis on herding. Fifty percent (5096) of the sites 
are in the hills, which is a distribution unique to the Iron I/II period in the 
entire history of the valley and which, in this instance, is a more important 
datum than that seventy-four percent (74%) of the hectares occupied on 
this assumption are on the valley floor. Which ever assumption(s) one 
prefers, it is clear that in Iron I/II times we have no settlement hierarchy 
such as we observed for Godin III times, and no towns. 

Finally, all of the data taken together strongly indicate that there was no 
population pressure on the valley in Iron I/II times. 
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Godin II (Iron Age III) 


One indicator of change between Iron I/II and Iron III times is that only 
forty-five percent (4596) of the Godin II sites represent re-occupations of 
Iron ИП sites. Perhaps even more significant, thirty-one percent (31%) of 
the Godin II sites were either entirely new occupations or are on sites not 
occupied since before the beginning of Period III. 

In terms of site distribution it is clear that there was a significant return 
to horticulture in the Godin II Period, for there are a considerable number 
of what are, in this period, clearly occupation sites on the valley floor (K). 
This conclusion is supported by the location of all of the sites in K, except 
K 14, south of the Gamas Ab River. This is the best agricultural land in the 
valley and is the easiest to irrigate from the river. It is clear, therefore, that 
population pressure on the agricultural resources of the valley was not 
such as to warrant occupying the poorer bottom land (as it had been in 
Godin III times and certainly is today). 

This lack of pressure on agricultural land contrasts with the even denser 
and more wide spread occupation in Iron III times of the hill country than 
is observed for the Iron I/II Period. The Iron III occupation density in 
Velishgird is particularly noticeable, and that region is the best suited to 
herding in the valley. The data strongly suggest that, in concert with the 
increased emphasis on horticulture in Iron III times, herding continued to 
play an important, if not even a more important, role in the economy than 
it had in Iron ІЛІ times. 

Thus we have a clear increase in population in Godin II times over the 
Iron I/II Period which shows up both on the valley floor and in the hill 
country. We still do not have, however, anything like a settlement hier- 
archy in terms of site size such as we observed for the Godin III Period, 
and we have no towns like Period III Godin and Karkhaneh. 

We do in contrast, of course, have the Manor House at Godin II: the 
seat of a local khan or chief of considerable wealth and political impor- 
tance (Young 1969, Gopnik 2000). This is clearly a completely new kind 
of settlement, never before observed in the valley. For many years I 
assumed that the Godin II Manor House would be the only such site in the 
region for the period, and that, therefore, its resident khan no doubt con- 
trolled the whole of the Kangavar Valley. Site K 14, however, is of a 
shape and size that suggests it might well contain another such establish- 
ment. In this regard, it may be significant that K 14 is not built on prime 
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agricultural land. A small test trench would go far towards testing this 
hypothesis. We may very well have a khan who controlled the land in the 
immediate area of Godin and all of Velishgird, and a second khan who 
owned the rest of the valley floor and the Kangavar Hill Country. 
Finally, as for the Iron Age IV Period, suffice it to note here that there 
is relatively little continuity in occupation between Iron III and IV times, 
given that only thirty-four percent (34%) of Iron IV sites are re-occupa- 
tions of Iron III or Godin II sites. What this might mean in terms of chang- 
ing social, political and economic patterns, perhaps sometime in the early 
Achaemenid Period, is a question awaiting further study and data. 


Conclusions 


After a millennium of gradual change in a context of cultural stability (the 
Godin III Period), cultural instability came to the Kangavar Valley. The 
Iron I/II Period, as understood from the survey evidence, represented a 
major reconfiguration of the settlement patterns in the valley and in the 
way in which the environment was exploited. This datum confirms the 
evidence from elsewhere in Iran that a major cultural change took place 
between the end of the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age 
(Young 1965). 

It is, however, also clear, from both the evidence of survey and of exca- 
vation, that another major shift in cultural patterns occurred at the end of 
the Early Iron Age and the beginning of Iron III Period, or the Late Iron 
Age. Which of these disruptions represents the arrival of the Iranians in 
the land that now carries their name? Assuming that their arrival on the 
plateau will be documented and found in the archaeological evidence, the 
data from the Kangavar Valley provides us with two options, just like the 
data from elsewhere on the plateau (Young 1985). 
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Table I. Godin III 


Godin III Hectares Iron ІЛІ Godin II Other 


K 4 0.96 
14 3.62 + + IX, IV, P., Rec. 
15 1.00 
16 1.15 
21 1.54 + ? Кес. 
23 0.78 
24 1.50 + 
26 1.20 
27 2.79 
31 3:97 ? + P., S., E.Is., Saf., Rec. 
34 0.47 
37 0.74 + + IV, P., Rec. 
39 0.34 
43 12.04 
44 0.30 
47 3.17 + + P., Sel., Rec. 
48 —— + 
50 1.03 
52 0.21 
57 0.63 
58 0.09 
74 0.53 + VI, P., E.Is. 
75 0.57 + + 
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Table I. Godin III (continued) 


Godin III Hectares Iron ТП Godin II Other 


Godin 15.00 + + 
Temple ——- + P., S., Etc. 
KH 1 1.93 
2 1.92 
3 0.88 
4 2.03 + P., S, E Iis., Sel., Rec. 
8 0.44 
11 0.97 
13 0.80 
14 0.23 
15 0.15 
17 0.27 + VI, P. 
19 0.15 
22 0.54 
24 0.71 + E Is., Sel., Rec. 
25 1.38 + ? P. 
27 0.31 
V 3 0.24 
6 0.08 
13 0.21 
18 0.44 + + Ir. IV? 
22 0.42 + + VII, VI, IV, P., S. 
23 0.09 ? 
25 0.74 + VI, P. 
28 1.99 + + Pi, 
32 0.86 + MP. 
40 0.29 ? X, VI, IV, Ir IV, S., Rec. 
42 0.96 + + VI, P., Кес. 
43 0.65 
44 0.11 
47 0.16 + + IX, IV, S., Rec. 
53 0.33 


Abbreviations (all Tables): IX-IV = periods IX through IV at Godin Тере; Ir. = 
Iron Age; P. = Parthian; S. = Sasanian; E.Is. = Early Islamic; Sel. = Seljuk; Saf. 
= Safavid; Rec. = Recent and indeterminate Islamic 
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Table II. Iron Age I/II 


Iron ҮП Hectares Godin II Other 


K 14 3.61 + IX, IV, P., Rec. 
21 1.54 ? Rec. 
22 4.56 + УП 
31? 3:37 + P., S., E.Is., Saf., Rec. 
37 0.74 + V., P., Rec. 
47 3.17 + Р., Sel., Rec. 
49 0.83 IX, VI, Rec. 
55 0.84 VI, Rec. 
61 2.13 + Р., Кес. 
75 2.00 + 
Godin —— + 
КН 17 0.27 VI, P. 
25 1.38 ? P 
V 4? 0.69 Rec. 
18 0.44 + 
22 0.42 + УП, VI, IV, Р., S. 
23? 0.09 
25 0.74 VI, P. 
28 1.99 + S. 
40? 0.29 X, VL IV, Ir.IV, S., P. 
42 0.96 + VI, Р., Rec. 
45 0.15 VI, Rec. 
47 0.16 IX, IV, S., Rec. 
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Table III. Godin II 


Godin II Hectares Iron IV Other 


K 14 3.61 IX, IV, P., Rec. 
20 1.00 P. 
21? 1.54 Rec. 
22 4.56 + УП 
24 1.50 E.Is., Sel., Rec. 
31 3.37 P., S., E.Is., Saf., Rec. 
37 0.74 IV, P., Rec. 
47 3.17 + P., Sel., Rec. 
48 ——- 
60 0.26 VI, P. 
61 2.31 + Р., Кес. 
63 0.38 Р., Кес. 
72 0.73 + УТ,Р. 
74 0.53 VI, P., E.Is. 
75 0.57 

Godin 1.20 + 

Temple ——- 

KH 4 2.03 P., S., E.Is., Sel., Rec. 
24 0.71 E.Is., Sel. Rec. 
25? 1.38 + Р. 

V 1 0.33 + Р 
18 3.50 + 
19 0.05 + 
22 0.42 VII, VI, IV, P., S. 
28 1.99 Р, 
32 0.86 VI, P. 
42 0.96 VI, P., Rec. 
46 0.36 P., S., Rec, 
47 0.16 IX, IV, S., Rec. 
48 0.20 P., S., E.Is. 
50 0.32 + P., Rec. 


51? 0.43 t Р? 
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Numerical Analysis of Table I: Godin III 


Total sites: 56 


Hectares: 


K Unknown 2 
+10 2 = 27.04 
1104 10 = 20.37 
.09 to .96 12 = 5.80 


KH 1to2 4 = 7.26 
.15 (0.97 11 = 5.41 


У 1102 1 = 1.99 
.08 to .96 14 = 5.58 


Sites not re-occupied іп Iron Age: 


Sites re-occupied in Iron I/II 


Sites re-occupied in Godin II 


Sites re-occupied in Iron ІЛ & Са.П 


К 26-46% 
КН 15-27% 
У 15-27% 


Total = 73.45 


Total = 53.21 = 72% 
Total 212.67 = 17% 
Total = 7.57 = 10% 

K 15 


KH 11 
V 8 Total = 34 = 6196 


K 6 
KH 2 
V 6 Total = 14 = 2596 
K 1 

KH 2 

у 6 Total = 18 = 32% 
K 
V 


5 Total = 10 = 1896 


NB: Occupations noted in Table I with a ? are not included in this analysis. 
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Numerical Analysis of Table II: Iron Age ІЛІ 


Total sites: 20 
Hectares: 
K 1to4 7 = 17.01 


.13 to.84 32241 


KH 1002 1 21.38 
Under 1 1:==27 


V 1102 1 = 1.99 
‚09 to.96 7 = 3.30 


Sites occupied in Godin III 


Sites re-occupied in Godin П 


Sites occupied in Iron Age I/II only* 


ЖҚ 49 
55 
V 45 


К 10-50% 


KH 2 = 10% 


У 8= 40% 


Total = 26.36 


Total = 19.42 = 7496 


Total = 1.65 = 696 


Total = 5.29 = 20% 


K 6 

KH 2 

V6 Total = 14 = 7096 
K 8 

V 5 Total = 12 = 60% 
K 2 

V 1 Total 2 3 2 1596 


NB: Occupations noted in Table II with a ? are not included in this analysis. 
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Numerical Analysis of Table III: Godin II 


Total sites: 29 K 16 = 5596 
KH 22-2796 
V 11 = 32% 
Hectares: Total = 36.27 
K Unknown 2 
1to5 8 = 20.72 
.26 to.74 6 = 3.21 Total = 23.93 = 66% 
KH 2+ 1 = 2.03 
Under 1 1-.71 Total = 2.74 = 8% 
V 1to4 225.94 
.05 to .96 9 = 3.66 Total = 9.60 = 26% 


8 
5 Total = 13 = 4596 


Sites occupied in Iron Age I/II 


5 
5 Total = 10 = 3496 


Sites re-occupied in Iron Age IV 


Sites occupied in Godin II only* 


<A <ж <A 


ызы 


Total = 6 = 21% 


NB: Occupations noted in Table III with a ? are not included in this analysis. 
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